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FEEL HOW SHE HOLDS THE ROAD 
seneral 


Ride the roads on this lively new Lanchester Roadrider. Like a flash she zips along fy Yad, 
the highway, swift, powerful — but feel how she holds the road! Exhilarating sivante 
speed and acceleration, yet always that feeling of absolute security. For  Bifinter; 
months engineers have been planning this perfectly balanced car. They have {if the 
succeeded in harmonising weight distribution, springing and Daimler Fluid lanes. 
Flywheel Transmission into a car that triumphs over British 

road conditions. — td Sa 


Discover how glorious motoring can be. Test the Lanchester | OAD RID ER 
ax s. trom 


Roadrider yourself. Ask your local dealer for a_ trial mY That 
roadride. Meanwhile, write to the address below for an {° 60) ,) me qi 
illustrated catalogue and fuller particulars. cow bw & eports 
The popular 4-cylinder Larchester Is ated L 


continued with an even livelier eleven DAI ML ER FLUID FLYWHEE L TRANSMIS S| O N oxen 


h.p. engine and with bodywork similar 
to that of the Roadrider. The Lanchester Motor Co. Ltd., 107 Sondy Lane, Coventry Xpecte 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ON-INTERVENTION in Spain carries with it 
LY certain moral obligations, and it may be questioned 
ether the European States represented on the Non- 
itervention Committee in London have gone as far as 
ley might have done in endeavours to secure, if not a 
nee in Spain, at any rate some mitigation of the 
wagery, With which the civil war is being conducted. 
iecre will be universal support in this country for 
I. Eden’s urgent appeal to the two sides in Spain to 
min from using hostages, holding, ill-treating and 
possibly massacring them—an appeal strengthened by the 
pctical offer of the services of the British Navy to 
acilitate an exchange of hostages. The fact that 
ymen are being detained in this way adds horror to 
ie whole system, and on Thursday the news was pub- 
shed of an act of foul barbarism committed by the 
ernment forces at Cartagena, where all the hostages 
id were shot as reprisal for an air raid. In the field 
cneral Franco is steadily advancing. The encirclement 
i Madrid by the insurgent armies continues, and the 
tlvantage accruing to the defenders from the command 
‘interior lines is more than outweighed by the superiority 
ithe insurgents both in munitions, particularly aero- 
lanes, and in tactical skill. The important defensive- 
pint of Novalearnero fell on Wednesday. 


* * *” * 


That supplies are reaching General Franco in any 
lye quantity from abroad there is no evidence, though 
‘ports from the Spanish Government show, if authenti- 
ited by investigation, that the non-intervention agree- 
No one seriously 
pected complete success, but the Government’s claim 
‘ut the existence of the committee has prevented any 


substantial flow of munitions into Spain seems, on all 
the information available, to be justified. At any rate 
no good case can be made for Mr. Attlee’s appeal for 
an emergency convocation of Parliament. The House 
of Commons is meeting in any case on Thursday, and 
it would hardly have been practicable to call it earlier 
than Monday in any case. It cannot be pretended that 
three days one way or the other would be of vital import- 
ance—even if there were the least prospect of the House 
failing to give the Government full support. It is bent 
on localising the Spanish War and it is right. To take 
any other course would be to create a situation charged 
with peril. There might have been no alternative if 
the non-intervention policy had patently failed. But it 
has not, in spite of the slowness of certain countries in 
coming into line and the difficulty of extracting the 
necessary information from them now. Russia may at 
any moment break away from the committee, but it is 
doubtful whether she will proceed to despatch arms to 
Spain. Even if she did, that step would be less dangerous 
than it would have been a month ago, when tempers 
were more inflamed than they are today. The Non-inter- 
vention Committee has at least cooled the atmosphere. 


* * * * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Prospects 

The American election campaign is working up to its 
last feverish stages. In less than a fortnight the world 
will know whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Landon is to 
be President of the United States for the next four 
years. All the omens still point to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
success—in spite of the fact that one or two “ straw 
votes” have gone against him. The last week has 
witnessed one or two not unimportant returns to the 
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fold, Mr. James Warburg, one of the 
President’s former economic advisers, and Mr.* Dean 
Acheson, a former Under-Secretary to the Treasury, 
having both decided to vote for Mr. Roosevelt, in spite 
of the fact that certain points in his policy have 
alienated them from him. On the other hand, Mr. J. W. 
Davis, a former Democratic candidate and now a Wall 
Street lawyer, has gone Republican. Mr. Landon is going 
west in an attempt to capture California, but even if he 
succeeds the President should have enough States behind 
him to carry him comfortably home. The Democratic 
organisers are satisfied of that, and there seems to be 
good reason for their optimism. Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonality is his best asset, and the fact that Mr. Landon 
has had to shed a good deal of his original liberalism 
will drive many of his potential supporters into the 
Roosevelt camp. 


Democratic 


aa * + * 


Germany’s Four-Year Plan 

The Four Year Plan announeed by Herr Hitler at 
Nuremberg is to make Germany completely independent 
of all those foreign imports for which substitutes can be 
found by German invention, technique and industry. 


The Plan is necessary because there is no prospect of 


Germany’s increasing her exports enough to buy such 
imports from abroad. General Géring has now been 
appointed to control the carrying out of the Plan: he is 
the natural man for the job after his appointment in 
April to control Germany's supplies of foreign exchange 
and raw materials. The Plan will affect every sphere 
of German life, her economic system, her military system, 
the Press and the party. In recognition of its importance 
General Goring has been given power to issue decrees 
and exercise control over all authorities in the Reich 
and in the Party. There are hints that he will take over 
from Herr Hitler his funetions as Chancellor, as opposed 
to Fiihrer. The pluralist General will need all these 
powers if he is to sueeeed in his most important task— 
that of mediating between the conservative Dr. Schacht 
and the Radical Nazis, who wish to finance the Plan by 
an expansion of credit and to use it as a means of 
socialising German economic life and suppressing private 
capitalists. 
* . * ’ 


Germany and Italy 

The visit of the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, 
to Berlin has aroused enthusiasm in both countries 
concerned, particularly Italy, which stands more in 
need of friendships in Europe than Germany does, 
Whether any definite agreements are in prospect. is 
doubtful ; if they are the concessions will probably come 
mainly from the Italian side. But in the main the meeting 
seems designed as a demonstration to impress on Paris, 
and to a lesser extent London, the possibilities of a 
Nazi-Fascist combination. In fact the two countries 
have little in common except a certain attitude of mind. 
Italy by no means shares Germany’s fear and hatred 
of Bolshevism, and Italian and German interests in 
Central Europe are not going to be easy to reconcile, 
in spite of the attention now being devoted to them. 
On the other hand, there is some danger that both Italian 
and German opposition to Mr. Eden’s plans for a new 
Locarno agreement may be stiffened up, and the arrange- 
ments announced for exchange training courses for youth 
leaders in the two countries is a new, interesting and, 
in this case, not very desirable departure in international 
relations. Berlin and Rome moreover agree regarding 
the Spanish situation. But Germans and Italians are 
not calculated to make good bedfellows. On the German 
side any rapprochement springs much more from oppor- 
tunism than from admiration or respect. 


- _—— 


The Front Populaire 

In his speech on Sunday to the Radical Fedepat 
Orleans, M. Blum gave a finely reasoned EXPOsition , 
the present situation of the Front Populaire; ag 44, 
of explanation and persuasion it might stand ag 7 
example of democratic statesmanship. The weakne 4 
the Front Populaire at the moment is the Uneaing 
inspired in the Radicals by the tactics of the Commu 
and the continuance of the strike movement. On Sunda 
there were still 27,000 workers on strike. The restivend 
of the Radicals is the more important on account of th 
meeting of their Congress this week and because of thed 
well-known tendency to overthrow coalitions of whi 
they are members. M. Blum explained to them that} 
they deserted him now, they would find themselves fay 
with the alternative of that Government of Natio) 
Union which is as dangerous to them as to the Socialig 
He explained his leniency to the strikers by shoyig 
that the opponents of the Front Populaire would be yj 
too glad to see M. Blum proceeding against his oy 
supporters with force that was out of place in a demoen} 
State. His leniency and patience, though they aly 
the Radicals, have so far justified themselves that ty 
more of the strikes have now been settled and the ng 
themselves have begun to see the danger of such methox 
At the same time, M. Blum’s insistence on the neces 
for union and loyalty at this moment has persuaded th 
Communists to write a contrite and conciliatory letter 
M. Daladier, the Radical leader, proclaiming, amg 
other things, their belief in private property, when it 
the reward of thrift and hard work. 


ion 


* * * * 


The Riots in Bombay 

The sanguinary communal riots which raged in Bony 
during last week-end provide one further example of tj 
value of the presence of small detachments of Brij 
troops, whose intervention can be attributed to no moti 
but the defence of law and order. The original cause) 
the outbreak was Moslem anger at the construction 
the assembly-hall of a Hindu temple in the neighbo 
hood of a mosque. The work was impeded by Mosle 
the moment it was begun last Thursday, and the riot 
spread till by Monday over fifty deaths were report 
while the wounded were at least ten times as mar 
The Durham Light Infantry had repeatedly to fire 
the mob, but the situation appears now to be in hav 
One significant feature of it has been the readiness 
Hindus closely identified with the Congress Party 


forget all ideals of non-co-operation, and appeal i 
protection to the armed forces of what Mr. Gandhi te 
“this Satanic Government.” The elections for 4 


provincial legislatures under the new constitution 
impending. What has happened this week in Bond 
is a sobering reminder of the responsibilities then 
Indian administrations will have to face, for law 4 
order will henceforward be in their keeping. 

* * * * 


The Erdington Election 

It would be foolish to draw too clear-cut a moral i" 
the result of the Erdington by-election, for it is evidel 
the sum of more than usually confused forces; av 
it had any single significance, the Government’s 
majority seems to leave no doubt what it is. I 
however, worth while pointing out some interesting feat 
of the election. The total poll was only 400 less t 
at the General Election, and there has evidently 
no increase of political apathy in the electorate. ! 
Labour vote increased by 3,000 and was more thil 
the peak year of 1929, when Labour won the seat # 
three-cornered contest; this, in view of the confi 
in the Labour Party at the moment, is surprising. I 
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even more surprising that such a yote was polled by a 
abour candidate who fought on a pacifist programme 
in q constitu ney which has directly and largely benefited 
armament programme, which he concentrated 


by the re f r 
As at Derby people voted against their 


on attacking. 
immediate interests, unless, 
enough, they voted for the party's policy of rearmament 
rather than for the candidate’s policy of cutting arma- 
lown and down. 


indeed, as is possible 


ments ¢ 
+ 


The Freeing of Trade 

Though often consigned to the limbo of outworn 
theory, the ghost of Free Trade still returns to haunt 
qr Protectionist politicians; it is now not merely 
theorists but practical business men who demand a 
rduction of restrictions on trade, In a declaration 
iued.in Paris on Sunday the International Chamber 
of Commerce urged that the time had now come for 
reducing trade restrictions and Customs tariffs, and 
that such a reduction was necessary if the recent agree- 
ments on currency stability were not to be imperilled. 
The declaration mentioned 13 points which could be 
made a basis for restoring the freedom of foreign trade. 
Of these the most important were: the negotiation, 
when it should be possible, of multilateral agreements 
to reduce trade barriers; until that was possible, the 
onclusion of bilateral agreements, which should be open 
fo anyone to join; the inclusion in such agreements of 
the most-favoured-nation clause in its widest sense; the 
abolition of import quotas; maintenance of currency 
dability and refusal to use devaluation as a means of 
competition, Such a declaration is weleome, but not 
surprising, Now that, with the stabilisation of cur- 
rncies, tempting prospects have been opened once more 
ofa safe and profitable extension of foreign trading ; it 
is to be hoped that Governments will take it to heart, 
and especially our own. Recent speeches seem to show 
that the Government, while aware of the advantages of 
Fre Trade, thinks it has gone far enough in that 
direction already. 

* * * 


lord Nuffield’s Munificence 

It would be diflicult to write with exaggerated praise 
of Lord Nuffield’s gift of £1,250,000 to the University 
of Oxford, to promote post-graduate training and 
research in medical science. Oxford, as a City and 
sa University, has had no benefactor who has given 
more wisely or more generously ; and Lord Nuffield has 
this week added further gifts to the Oxford Hospitals 
with which he is so closely associated. The scheme of 
medical studies which Lord Nuffield has in mind will 
involve a large development of the Medical School and 
ifthe Institute of Medical Research already founded by 
iim, and a close co-operation with the hospitals ; not 
only the University but the City of Oxford will gain, 
s indeed will the nation itself for Lord Nuffield has 
shown himself singularly aware of the needs of his time 
when he decided to devote his gift to research. In a 
kss striking way he also showed himself aware of the 
ral needs of the University when he gave a further 
100,000 to the fund towards the University’s finances 
ot which an appeal is to be made. He could have no 
etter reward for his generosity than the increase in 
siowledge which his gifts have made possible; and 
Oxford at least is capable of giving him that. Hard 
on the announcement of these benefactions comes rather 
‘trangely news of a sharp difference of view between 
lord Nuffield and the Air Ministry on aeroplane con- 
tacts. Lord Nuffield’s side of the case has yet to be 
‘ated. He is not the man to take drastic steps without 
aSOn, 


The Fitness Campaign 

As a small but not unimportant contribution to the 
Government’s plan for improving physical fitness, the 
Board of Education is in future to assist local authorities 
by bearing part of the cost of the clothing and footwear 
necessary for physical instruction in the schools. At the 
same time, it is anxious to increase the number of organ- 
isers of physical training ; only 151 out of the 816 educa- 
tion authorities in this country employ such organisers. 
But if there is a lack of physical instruction in the schools, 
there is an even greater one in the universities; Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson makes the suggestion that courses 
of physical training should be compulsory in the univer- 
sities for everyone taking a degree or diploma. But 
what is immediately necessary is to provide physical 
training at a much earlier age than that of entry into 
universities. Of greater importance is the evidence that 
the Government that without adequate 
nutrition physical instruction will not succeed. The 
first steps in its nutrition programme are expected to be 
announced in the King’s This 
promising ; but it will be necessary for the Government 


recognises 


Speech. progress 1s 
to co-ordinate all the authorities, measures and enquiries 
necessary for the success of its scheme. 

* * * tad 


The Law of Libel 

When a public man so experienced and level-headed as 
Major J. J. Astor, M.P., the chief proprietor of The Times, 
urges the necessity of the amendment of the law of libel, 
that is in itself strong prima facie evidence that revision 
of the law of libel is urgently needed. Clearly, laws 
against libel must exist, and it is significant that while 
in this country a relaxation is being sought, M. Blum in 
France, where the law is very different, is introducing 
legislation empowering the Courts to impose financial 
damages in libel No responsible journalist 
would advocate licence for the Press to cast aspersions 
on individual reputations, but Major Astor is perfectly 
right in saying that the law at present is “ a veritable 
Klondyke for adventurous plaintiffs.” The Bill drafted 
by the Empire Press Union assimilating the law of libel 
to the law of slander-—which authorises the award of 
pecuniary damages only when it can be shown that 
pecuniary loss has been suffered—perhaps goes rather 
far, for pecuniary loss may mean less than the loss of good 
name, and papers ought not to be allowed with impunity 
to rob anyone of a good name who deserves it. But at 
present freedom of the Press is gravely restricted by 
fear based on experience of the caprice of juries, and 
even occasionally the vagaries of judges, both operating 
within a law which gives them far too much play. 

* * * * 


actions, 


The Parliamentary Programme 

The Cabinet this week have begun their task of 
settling the terms of the King’s Speech at the opening, 
on November 3rd, of the new session of Parliament. 
Prominent mention is certain to be given to the future 
of the coal industry, and a Bill dealing with amalgama- 
tions will be introduced at an early date to take the 
place of the measure withdrawn by the Government at 
the end of last session. There will be provision for the 
unification of mining royalties. Future legislation is 
also likely to include a Factory Bill and a measure to 
deal with bogus clubs. It has already been announced 
that Mr. Elliot will bring forward proposals for an 
import tax on foreign beef. But what the House of 
Commons will await with particular interest is the form 
in which the new campaign for physical fitness will be 
presented for their consideration. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement at Margate as to the urgency of this problem 
has received widespread support and there is a general 
demand for early action. 
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BRUSSELS AND MOSCOW 


HE declaration of the King of the Belgians on 
the principles and purposes of his country’s 
foreign policy calls for fuller explanation than has 
yet been forthcoming, in spite of the activity of 
diplomats in London, Paris and Brussels. The 
occasion was unusual. Constitutional kings are not 
in the habit of addressing their Cabinets on foreign 
policy, nor are their speeches published when they 
do. The raison @étre of the declaration has in part 
to be surmised still, for it is by no means clear which 
of the various reasons adduced by King Leopold was 
an effective motive force and which was not. And 
as to what Belgium’s foreign policy is now foreign 
commentators have been quite unable to agree. But 
on certain points the royal declaration was specific. 
Belgium can have no allies; her foreign policy must 
aim at putting her outside the conflicts of her neigh- 
bours; her military policy must aim not at pre- 
paring for a more or less victorious war as the result 
of an alliance, but at keeping war away from her 
territory. There is, it may be conceded, a good deal 
there that is definite—considerably too definite for 
the liking of Paris, and even of London. For what 
it seems to amount to, put into plain language, is 
that Belgium has no intention of being dragged into 
war at the heels of France. 





If that were all it would be little to Belgium’s 
credit ; and it would mean that a generation had 
grown up to which the memories of 1914—and 
of 1918—meant nothing. For Belgium to announce 
through the mouth of King Leopold that a France 
attacked without provocation by Germany could hope 
for nothing from her would make it incredible that 
King Leopold should be King Albert’s son. There 
must be more in the royal pronouncement than that. 
And there obviously is. Interpreted as a warning 
that Belgium will not be dragged into war at the 
heels of a France dragged into war at the heels of 
Russia, the declaration can be both understood and 
defended. If that is what Belgium feels she will 
have the sympathy of a great part of this country 
with her. If the peril of war in Europe springs 
primarily from the antagonism between Bolshevism 
and Nazism, countries like Britain and Belgium, 
which have as little sympathy for the one creed 
(not that Nazism has any right to be called a creed) 
as for the other, are fully entitled to give warning 
that they cannot be counted on to involve their 
populations in the carnage. M. Litvinoff’s doctrine 
that peace is indivisible cannot be invoked to sweep 
all Europe into a war wantonly provoked from 
Berlin or Moscow. And with King Leopold’s doctrine 
that, except where compelling moral issues are in 
question, it is far better to keep out of war than to 
win a war, there will be no quarrel either. But it is 
best of all that there should be no war to keep out 
of. The effort to achieve that deserves more atten- 
tion than the Belgian King’s speech gave it. 

For there is all too much reason for believing 
that if peace is indivisible war in Europe is indivisible 
equally. If Great Britain can cherish little hope 
of being able to keep out of a European war in which 
Germany is a participant, what hope can Belgium 





ne 











have of keeping out of it? If there is a wa, " 
which Germany is fighting it is inevitable that 
France should be fighting in it too. Holland 
Belgium argues, kept out of war in 1914, She 
did. But the geographical position of Holland j, 
relation to Germany and France is very differen 
from Belgium’s. And 1870 can hardly be cited 
as a precedent in 1936. Actually the peril of yy 
overshadows every country equally and the supren, 
task of European statesmanship is to avert it. Tha 
duty presents itself most immediately in regard {, 
Spain, and provides justification for the policy of nop. 
intervention which the Governments of Europe haye 
adopted, and which the British Labour Party has 
apparently resolved to challenge. Viewed in relatio, 
to Spain alone the policy is indefensible. There j 
every reason why the Spanish Government, face 
with an armed revolt, should be able to buy ams 
where it chooses. Because France and Britain refyy 
to sell, and in the early stages of the campaign th 
insurgents were drawing supplies from Germany 
and Italy, the victory has gone everywhere to the 
rebels and the fate of Madrid is to all appearance 
sealed. The Spanish Government has complained 
bitterly and with good reason of the refusal ty 
supply it in the ordinary way of trade. There i 
only one answer to make—that an overriding con- 
sideration is the necessity of preserving peace iy 
Europe—but that answer is decisive. 

There can be no irrefutable proof that a policy of 
free trade in arms for both sides in Spain would 
precipitate a European war, but the risk of it is far 
too great to run. War, if it comes, will almost 
certainly be in the first instance a war _ between 
Germany and Russia. They are the two countries 
which perpetually denounce each other as the enemy. 
Each justifies its own military expansion by the 
military preparations of the other. Herr Hitler, 
whose views on the subject approach monomania, 
points to the insidious penctration of Bolshevism. 
M. Stalin quotes the passage from Mein Kamp 
which advocates physical German penetration into 
Russia. Is it conceivable that each could make 
itself the champion of one of the opposing sides in 
Spain, and support its protégé with munitions, food, 
clothing and possibly men, sending its warships to 
protect its merchant vessels against interference, 
without being drawn sooner or later into active 
conflict? That is the case, and the only cas, 
for the policy of so-called non-intervention in Spain. 

The policy has not justified itself in the sense that 
all supplies to either side from external sources have 
been checked. That there have been breaches 
the agreement cannot be doubted. But that the 
non-intervention policy has kept “ intervention” 
(since the date when the non-intervention agreements 
were accepted) within relatively narrow limits cal 
hardly be doubted either. There have been allege 
tions of breaches of the agreement, the nations 
incriminated have been called on for explanations 
and they have been indefensibly long in answering. 
But no case has been made out for abandoning the 
non-intervention policy. Certainly the British Labout 
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party, with the hesitations, vacillations and emenda- 
tions of its Edinburgh Conference to live down, has 
made none out. And if Russia broke away now, as 
she is legally perfectly free to do if she chooses, she 
would be responsible for whatever consequences her 
action, and rejoinders to it, led to. She would have 
no claim on France, still less on countries like Great 
Britain or Belgium. That fact, it is clear, is what 
Belgium is seeking to establish through the utterance 
of her king. So far she lies open to no criticism. 


But a country of Belgium’s size and situation can 
find no salvation in conscript armies and frontier 
forts. Collective security on even a continental scale 
may for the moment be an empty aspiration, but 
the need for some peace-system in Western Europe 
is too great for the attempt to achieve it to be lightly 
abandoned. If the Locarno conversations materialise, 
Belgium will have an important part to play in them. 
If they do not, she will be wise to reflect a little 
further on the perils of isolation. 


POLITICS AND HAPPINESS 


N these days it is common for men who are not 
| politicians to tell governments what they should 
do; but few of them give such sensible advice as 
Lord Horder gave in a speech last week to the 
Royal Medical Society at Edinburgh. There was 
once a time perhaps when no one except professional 
politicians, fine old gentlemen with commanding 
presences, found it necessary to think about politics ; 
jt was the job of professionals and on the whole they 
did it very well. The others, doctors, lawyers, work- 
men, shopkeepers also did their job, quite well and 
not unhappily. On.special occasions only, a war, a 
general election, a revolution, did they find it necessary 
to attend to what their rulers were doing; and as 
diversions these special occasions were not unamusing. 
Today politicians do not escape attention so easily ; 
they have lost their commanding presences and 
with them much of their immunity from criticism. 
Now everyone feels himself a politician ; we are all, 
as they say, politically minded. It is sad, but true, 
that the doctor, the workman, the shopkeeper. can 
no longer ignore the effect politics may have upon 
his life and his work; at any moment the roaring 
of dictators, the disputes of parties, may disturb 
the job he has in hand. To his alarm the unpolitical 
man finds that he must take politics seriously. 
Even more to his alarm he finds that they 
confuse him. For very soon he begins to ask what 
they are about. Of other activities it is easy. to 
answer that question. Navigators sail ships, archi- 
tects build houses, doctors cure disease. Each 
art and science has its proper end. But a politician ? 
At the moment there are few with the courage to 
answer that question, except the dictators who 
assert that the only duty of the politician is to govern 
for the glory of the State, whatever the cost may be. 

In his speech Lord Horder suggested another 
answer, and one with which the common man will 
agree. Like Lord MHorder, the common man 
believes that the duty of government is to create, 
so far as it can, the conditions for a happy life. 
lord Horder expressed this by saying that what 
we really needed was a Ministry of Happiness. 
Such a Ministry is indeed difficult to imagine; its 
object is too different from those of the Ministries 
we already have. And a moment’s reflection is 
enough to show that no government and no ministry 
could aim directly at giving happiness even to the 
majority of its people. 
provide the conditions which the majority agrees 
are necessary in order to be happy. There is no 
heed to deny that this is a very modest, rough, 


The most it can do-is to 


and inaccurate — political criterion; but, as Lord 
Horder pointed out, it has been part of the political 
wisdom of Englishmen to work with such rough 
but practical standards, It is worth while comparing 
them with other standards which at the moment 
are held up to the admiration of Europe. In the 
Fascist countries the pursuit of happiness has been 
mocked at as the essence of decadence and weakness ; 
it is not happiness they wish for but the glory and 
strength of the nation. With astonishing impudence 
they compare the accuracy and precision of this 
ideal with the degenerate daydreams of democracy ; 
with equal impudence they assert that they have 
deliberately chosen the path to glory in preference 
to the path to happiness. The assertion is merely 
an attempt to conceal that the path to happiness has 
been abandoned as too difficult; that the path to 
glory has been taken only as a means to offering 
some substitute, shadowy though it is, for that 
achievement of happiness which every man truly 
desires. For the happiness of the individual, tang- 
ible, perceptible, unmistakable, they offer the 
glory of a State which, except as a machinery of 
administration, is a fiction of philosophers and the 
type of patriots whom Dr. Johnson very properly 
deseribed as scoundrels. 

Englishmen are perhaps fortunate in not being so 
sasily deceived ; though, at this moment, there is a 
danger that, amid prophecies of wars, governments 
may forget their duty to provide for the happiness 
of their peoples. Lord Horder had no doubt of 
that duty nor how it is to be fulfilled; with a good 
sense beside which most of what is said and written 
about politics seems raving lunacy, he defined the 
indispensable conditions of happiness as the satis- 
faction of hunger, access to fresh air, and adequate 
shelter. Only a saint perhaps could honestly deny 
this assertion; and saints are fortunately rare and 
are cared for by something other than governments. 
Yet, though all men would agree that without at 
least these conditions they cannot be happy, there 
still remain large numbers of men and women for 
whom they do not exist. So long as that is true, 
governments have failed in their elementary duty ; 
and we must agree with Lord Horder also that 
governments are no less of a failure if, while encourag- 
ing the pursuit of happiness, they pursue policies 
which make it unattainable. More concretely, it is, 
as Lord Horder said, no good encouraging people 
to drink more milk when milk cannot be bought for 
less than 2d. a pint. Such encouragement is a 
repellent. mixture of hypocrisy and cynicism. 
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Lord Horder was equally sensible in saying that, 
simple as these conditions are, the future of our 
civilisation largely depended on their being fulfilled. 
It is often attempted to prove that the course of 
history is determined by factors entirely independent 
of material circumstances. But the behaviour of 
States is much the same as that of individuals. If 
men are starved, homeless, exposed to every kind 
of material suffering, they become desperate, neurotic, 
and irresponsible, and the states which they compose 
become desperate, neurotic, and irresponsible also. 
It is precisely this quality of irresponsibility in the 
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behaviour of contemporary States which is a threat 
to the future of civilisation. We need not deny thy 
such irresponsibility may bring States much glory 
victories in war, diplomatic triumphs, or here 
defeats. Except for the suffering it imposes, such 
glory is of no concern to the ordinary man, nor do; 
it satisfy the empty stomach. Worse still, it Wil 
never soothe the tortured nerves and minds which 
flourish on empty stomachs ; so long as men, through 
poverty, are not able to be at peace with they. 
selves, which is the real happiness to be achieve 
they will never be at peace with each other,’ 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. DUFF COOPER naturally wants men for the 
army, and no one expects him to agree with Bishops 
who preach pacifism. But some respect is due to prelates 
by virtue of their office even in these democratic days, 
and it is not particularly edifying to find a Secretary 
of State attributing to the Bishop of Birmingham 
“views that would have disgraced a_ street-corner 
orator.” As to the Bishop’s suggestion that the Crown 
Colonies should be handed over to the League of Nations, 
Mr. Duff Cooper considers it ‘‘ remarkable that such 
a distinguished clergyman should make such a ludicrous 
suggestion in a pulpit to an educated audience, who 
must have been laughing at him while he was preaching.” 
It all depends on what Dr. Barnes meant by “ under the 
League of Nations.” If, as is natural to assume, he 
meant “under League of Nations mandate,” Mr. Duff 
Cooper must surely know that numbers of responsible 
people have long urged that in all seriousness. The 
congregation in the University Church at Oxford on 
Sunday may not have approved the suggestion, but 
I should be surprised to learn that any of them found 
it ludicrous. Mr. Duff Cooper, who needs all the support 
he can get, is much too prone to alienate that large 
section of the population who will support his recruiting 
efforts if they are assured that British forces will never 
be used except in accordance with the principles of the 
League Covenant. 
** x * x 

The Oxford University contest (for the seat in Parlia- 
ment vacated by Lord Hugh Cecil) is warming up, and 
the usual shower of fly-sheets is beginning to darken 
the air. The unofficial Conservative, Professor Linde- 
mann, will no doubt derive moral comfort from the 
support of the undergraduates’ Conservative Association, 
but unfortunately undergraduates, while they have 
many virtues, have no votes. Sir Arthur Salter’s 
chances will be considerably: improved if the official 
Conservative caucus decides to run a candidate. That 
is still undetermined, but the name of Dr. G. R. Y. 
Radcliffe, the Bursar of New College, and a high authority 
on tithes, is a good deal mentioned in that connexion. 
Sir Arthur, who is standing as an independent, can 
in any case count on the support of some prominent 
Conservatives, who look on him as the least of the evils 
with which they are, or may be, faced. 

* ** * * 

Lord Elibank, who recently caused considerable 
annoyance in Canada by telling Canada its business, and 
has more recently still been causing similar annoyance 
in New Zealand by telling New Zealand its business, is 
so far a great Imperial figure as tenure of the Adminis- 
tratorship of St. Lucia and the Acting Governorship of the 
Windward Islands justifies that title. But the average 
Englishman, and even the average Scotsman, would have 
to turn (as I did) to the nearest work of reference to 
acquire even that amount of knowledge of Lord Elibank. 


He has obviously made himself better known in Canag 
and New Zealand than he is here, Chairman of the Feder. 
tion of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire though 
he be. The good relations of this country with the self. 
governing Dominions are built largely on the soun 
principle of sparing the Dominions unsought advice 
about their own affairs, or even their duty to the Empire 
No one ought ever to forget that. 
* x * * 

There is a strange reversal of réles in the correspon: 
dence going on in the Daily Telegraph about the Oj 
Vie’s production of The Country Wife. Whenever any 
question of stage morality is being debated, it is usual ty 
see the theatrical managers and their attendani satellite 
leap to arms in the name of Freedom. But here it isa 
theatrical manager, Mr. Sydney Carroll, who has initiated 
the attack and Lord Lytton, who has not precisely the 
reputation of a libertine, who is pleading for a tolerant 
view. Mr. Carroll holds that the Old Vic, being exempi 
from entertainment-tax as an institution of unique cultural 
and educational value, should not have produced s 
improper a play. Lord Lytton counters by suggesting 
that the dramatic value of the play, and the discreet 
nature of its production, more than atoned for the admitted 
impropriety of its plot and dialogue, only to be told that 
for Mr. Carroll the production served not to modify but 
to aggravate the play’s indelicacy. Lord Lytton, in the 
last letter published to date, has in effect left it to play- 
goers to see the play and bring in their own verdict, 
They will miss a great deal if they ignore that advice. 

* * % * 

I hope the Government is not developing the habit 
of sitting on the reports of Royal Commissions. I 
did, it will be remembered, in the case of the Tithe Com: 
mission, and a good deal of adverse comment was caused, 
Now there is the Report of the Royal Commission o 
Arms Manufacture. It was stated in the Press some te 
days ago that the report of the Commission was then it 
the hands of the Government. Actually it had, I believe, 
already been in their hands some time. The questions 
one in which the public takes a keen interest, partic 
larly in view of the steps towards nationalisation already 
taken in France, and it is not surprising that questions 
about the date of publication of the report are being 
asked rather insistently. There is no necessity for the 
Government to formulate a complete policy regarding 
the Commission’s recommendations before they a 
given to the public. 

* * * * 

The Great West Road is apparently to be extended 
and developed till it goes nearly to Reading. I sugges 
that in future motorists, instead of being fined or i 
prisoned for road offences, should be compelled to drivé 
up and down that devastating thoroughfare (at 20 miles 
an hour) for five or six hours, They would neve 
come before the Courts again. JANUS. 
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UBLIC attention has for some time been much pre- 
P occupied, particularly in France and Britain, with the 
War of Doctrines, which it appears is threatening to split 
furope in two. But to make a war of doctrines possible 
there must be doctrines which are opposed to one another. 
Where, in fact. are we to find at present in Europe these 
opposing doctrines, threatening to set the vast armies of 
iheGreat Powers moving ? For my part, I see no trace of 
‘his. The only government today based on a doctrine is 
that of Moscow. The doctrine may be good or bad; at 
qv rate it exists. It was created a century or so ago by 
4 certain number of thinkers ; it has been developed in 
aibsequent generations by a certain number of disciples. 
jn no other government does any doctrine survive. 

In tlie countries governed on the representative system, 
he doctrines which provided the foundations for this 
ime have been completely forgotten. There are free 
wuitries in Kurope not because there exist peoples 
ielieving in the doctrine of liberalism but because in all 
the States with representative government respect for 
wand order is still strong enough to be proof against 
volutionary attempts from right or left. As for Fascism 
ad Nazism, it is an insult to the intelligence to call them 
doctrines. They are simply mystifications created to 
doak and justify grossly arbitrary and tyrannical régimes. 
furope is too completely bankrupt, morally and intel- 
ketually, to be still capable of a war of doctrines. It is 
indisputable, none the less, that the relations between 
nost of the great States of Europe are bad. Under 
apparently correct diplomatic relations lurk suspicion 
and mistrust, sombre hostility, vague alarms. Why ? 
eause Europe is today divided into three groups of 
Sates, differing in organisation, each of which con- 
titutes by its mere existence a threat to the others. The 
aistence of a Communist Government at Moscow is a 
nenace to every State where the capitalist régime pre- 
wails. The existence of free democracies is a 
both to Russian Communism and to totalitarian 
dictatorships like Fascism and Nazism. These totali- 
taan dictatorships are a to Communism and 
{ee democracies. 

The violent orations which leading figures in the 
(eman and Russian Governments have hurled at each 
itherrecently have caused general astonishment. Nothing 
un fact is easier to explain. The Moscow Government 
knows that the White Russians gave considerable help 
tv the National Socialist Party in its struggle for power, 
iid that they still exercise an effective influence over it. 
knows that industrial and banking circles are powerful 
tt Berlin, and that there is a desire in these circles not 
fit the conquest of part of Russia but for the re-estab- 
Siment in Russia of the capitalist régime, which would 
hopen to the industry, the commerce and the capital of 
emany, the immense outlet of the Russian market. 
low could they fail to consider the Government of 
lin as a permanent danger ? The Moscow Government 
Nits side is a permanent danger to Nazism. Marxism 
ls made a deep impression in Germany for almost a 
titury. It would be childish to suppose that it has 
appeared completely after four years of National 
wialism. A considerable part of Germany remains, and 
hil remain. Marxist, and for this part of Germany the 
ustence of a collectivist régime in Russia is a hope to 
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ing to, powerful incentive to persistence, in its silent, 






iting opposition. As long as this silent opposition 
tutinues, the Nazi régime inevitably remains vulnerable. 
By an analogous psychological phenomenon, the exis- 
hee of democracies, like Switzerland, 
mt 


iain and Belgium, is a perpetual danger to Fascism 
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A WAR OF DOCTRINES IN EUROPE? 


By PROFESSOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO 











and Nazism. The two totalitarian Governments may 
repeat daily that Italy and Germany are better off today 
than they have ever been. The truth is that Italy and 
Germany are miserably badly off, and that they know 
perfectly well that in Switzerland and France, in England, 
in all free countries, life is far better worth living. They 
know that in these countries there exists not merely 
liberty but much more wealth. more justice, a higher 
standard of private and public morality, in short, far 
more happiness than under the totalitarian régime. 
Almost every week I come across some Italian, who, 
after a short stay in Switzerland or France, has to go back 
to Italy. All of them go back in a state verging on 
despair, like people condemned to prison. 

As long as there exist free democracies in Europe, 
Fascism and Nazism will be exposed to the disintegrating 
influences emanating from the example of the relative 
prosperity which the free régimes enjoy. But the totali- 
tarian régimes are beginning to become themselves a 
danger to the free democracies. Since Fascism established 
itself in Germany, Fascist movements have developed in 
all the free countries. They owe their development 
partly to the encouragement and support they receive 
from the Fascist countries, for which the weakening and 
downfall of the democracies is a vital necessity. These 
movements and the support they receive are not as yet 
an actual danger anywhere under any democracy, but 
they already create difficulties and complications. They 
may become an actual danger if the economic crisis grows 
more acute and if France and Britain continue to display 
vacillation and weakness in their international policy. 

That is why the whole of Europe today is in a state of 
potential conflict. It is a grave situation, which is 
‘apable of resulting in devastating wars, even though 
every State in Europe is anxious to preserve peace. 
The history of the nineteenth century offers us in this 
respect a precedent little known but highly disturbing — 
the situation created in Italy between France and Austria 
by the Treaty of Campoformio, signed in October, 1797. 
By this treaty Austria and France divided northern Italy 
between them. France had founded the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, and Austria had taken almost all of the territory of 
the Venetian Republic. The two States believed they 
had made peace, and desired only to live in peace, each 
of them keeping possession of what it had acquired. 

What in fact happened ? Under the protectorate of 
France, a revolutionary government formed itself in 
Cisalpina, which proceeded to laicise society and the 
State, to suppress the religious congregations and to 
abolish the privileges of the nobility. In Venetia, on the 
other hand, Austria maintained the institutions of the 
ancien régime, but the revolutionary régime in Cisalpina 
and the ancien régime in Venetia soon became a menace 
to each other. In Cisalpina, the conservative elements 
which hated the Revolution turned to Austria as their 
salvation, and began to plot and intrigue in her favour, 
In Venetia, all the revolutionary elements, which would 
have liked a government like that of Cisalpina, turned 
towards France and began to intrigue in her favour, with 
a view to establish a revolutionary government with 
French support. Out of all that grew a situation so dis- 
turbing for the two States that a few vears after the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace Feince and Austria began 
fighting again in spite of the ardent desire for peace 
animating both governments. and went on fighting, till 
Waterloo. 


war of eighteen years. 


The Peace of Campoformio gave birth to a 
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Is that tragedy to be repeated in Europe on a far more 
tremendous scale ? 
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IV. A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW eo 

puntin 

By the REV. M. C. D’ARCY, S.J., LL.D. be m0] 

[Dr. Joseph Needham, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, will write in this series win 

neat week on Common Ground.”’| ciel 

HE ideals which are at the back of the Communist descends from Marx, was embodied by Lenin, and yo, 8! R 

movement have been made plain by other con- has its seat at Moscow; and I may add that this form of calling 

tributors to this series. To prevent misunderstanding, it has, and can have, nothing but contempt for ¢j, of Ker 

however, let me say that in so far as Communism has for _ intellectuals who use it as an apéritif. The Commuiy The 

aim to give a full and proper life to every individual, to does not believe in thought, but only in thought jf 

effect a satisfying distribution of goods and end the exploita- action. I know, of course, that this can be shown to } love 6 

tion of the poor, every Catholic is at one with it. Nor, nonsense, but. it does not beccm> its intellectual ally ty with 1 

again, is every Communist considered a damnable person, press that argument. It is fair, however, for a critic) 'Y Go 

though I will give reasons to hold that the doctrine is a do so, and were there space I ought to point out th princip 

damnable one, appealing as it does to the vivid discontents seldom in history has a more childish philosophy hej Take ‘ 

of the simple and the poor in order to rob them of Chris- the attention of man; and this I have heard admitte Christi 
tianity, of their God and their human dignity. A Catholic by more than one of its philosophic friends in this county, 
more than anyone ought to fight against injustice and The character of this latter can be roughly express 
the oppression of the poor, but he knows that the in the following propositions. There is no reality by 
Communist, in cutting the net to free the poor, wounds matter. But matter is not something abstract. It jy. 
them mortally with his knife. cludes man and his labour. History consists of this actio) 

One other misconception I must clear away. Many and reaction of man on his material and the materi) = 
are saying that in repudiating Communism the Catholic on man. (These sentences are drawn almost straight i. 
Church is taking up a Fascist attitude. This falsehood from Marx’s Capital.) In being changed, and in changiy 
is part of the propaganda of the Third International. matter to suit his material needs, man enters into relatiq, ae 
Finding that direct attacks on religion were not succeeding with his neighbour and a conflict of production and ¢q, noe 
as well as expected, that body adopted a new device “to sumption arises. This gives us the dialectic of histor and re 
fight against war and Fascism,” and they have calmly and the transformation of society by means of th te = 
grouped under these two headings all believers in religion. struggle of classes. According to the dialectic there mus - ae 
Thus in July, 1935, the Central Committee of the Com- be the constant conflict until, after the exploitation ¢ - 06 
munist International of Youth decided “to multiply the poor by the rich, by economic necessity, a tine me 
friendly relations with young Christian workers’ organisa- arrives when the proletariat by revolutionary meas " on 
tions in order to enlarge the union of youth against can destroy the capitalist society and bring (what stultifig <a 
Fascism,” and the words capitalism, fascism and religion the first principle of the dialectic) an earthly paradix * 
are treated as facets of the same thing. Those, therefore, According to this view man has no soul; he is a technicd vet “4 
who have fallen into the habit of calling *“ Fascist” brute, playing his part indeed as an active labourer ii ei. 
whatever opposes the Communist activities are un- material progress but totally determined by the econonit 98 
knowingly made dupes like the victims of well-advertised process. There is no after-life, no spiritual world, a 
patent medicines. The truth is this: that the Catholic freedom, no personality, no private property. Man is: ea 
Church leaves its members free to choose their party in — technical animal, dedicated by the dialectic to a continu ae h 
political matters. Even as regards Spain, the Osservatore war not against himself but his neighbour, and succeediy hood Me 
Romano (September 18th) distinguishes carefully between _ by class-struggle and hate. As for morality, the followix of Fasc 
the “ political rivalries ” of the civil war and the attack words of Lenin will suffice : bith it 
on religion, and it will suffice to recall the advice given “We must be ready for sacrifice of every kind, and even if ned T} 
by Leo XIII to French Catholics to guide their relations be to practise everything possible; ruses and_ tricks, ile ; - 

A ‘ : : : methods ; be ready to be silent and hide the truth; in short, if liberty 
with the French Republic, and the attitude of the present js from the interests of the class war that we deduce our morality. after 
Pope towards Mexico, to convince those of good wi thet wow aoc to the Communit attitels ‘to religion al waving 
the Catholic Church belongs to no political camp. Christianity. I will prove this by quotation, choos seats 


From the beginning it has held to the doctrine of the 
two powers or kingdoms, the one supernatural and founded 
by Christ, and the other founded on natural justice. The 
primary office of the Church is to ensure that its members 
‘an learn Christ and practise His commandments ; that 
is, be brought up in their faith, have freedom of worship 
and admission to the Sacraments, and it is prepared to 
tolerate much persecution and injustice so long as these 
are not altogether taken away. This explains its attitude 
to some non-Communistic States in the world at the 
present day. As regards the secular mcéal power, it 
makes one principal demand, that it should “suffer little 
children to come unto” Christ. If, then, a State openly 
avows that it does not believe in any of the moral truths, 
such as duty to God and one’s neighbour, freedom and 
personality, and declares that one of its essential aims 
is to destroy religion, the Church replies by rejecting 
utterly such a theory of State. 

By Communism I do not mean the individual dreams 
of some of our intellectuals nor the dear vision of a 
modern, heart-broken Piers Plowman. There is only one 
form of it which is real for us; that, namely, which 
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texts almost at random where so many exist : 


‘** Religion is the opium of the people” (Marx); ‘* Marxism 
materialism, and as such it is inexorably hostile to religion’ 
(Lenin); ‘* We hate Christianity and Christians; even the bs 
of them ]|must be reckoned amongst our worst enemies ”’ (Lunati 
arsky); ‘‘ We ought so to act that each blow delivered agailé 
the traditional structure of the Church, each blow at the clergy 
attacks religion in general. . . . Even the blindest see how inté 
pensable is the decisive struggle against the Pope, whether hel! 
called pastor, abbé, rabbi, patriarch, mullah or pope; and thi 
struggle ought to develop no less ineluctably against God, be! 
called Jehovah, Jesus, Buddha or Allah” (Stepanoff). 


Here is the 1932 programme of the Free Thinkers Prot 
tarian International, which is in close dependence on thee 


Comintern : 
* (1) To augment the number of its personnel ; © (2)'To edit! 


bulletin for the Press in German, French, English and Russé Anot! 
(3) To see that all sections have qualified instructors : (4) oes n 
begin . . . the publication of an anti-religious review in Germily, ~ “ 
(5) To organise the publication and wide diffusion of cheap pr Mlisturbs 
ganda, destined in the first place for Great Britain, and Amet§The (‘o 
where the Anti-God movement ought to take root more easil olitical 
(6) To organise the presentation of anti-religious films ; (7) ica 
establish in each country a definite and precise plan ; (8) Tbincere, 








organise an exchange between the various sections; (9) To * 


; h re-arr 
up amongst these latter revolutionary competition.” 


hey Te} 


Finally, a session in 1984 of the same organisation laid! ascists 
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down that the groups of the Anti-God should penetrate in- 
to the ranks of the Church and Fascism and make a happy 
junting-ground of the colonies. T he methods now are to 
he more subtle than formerly, and it is not going too far 
to say that they consist in making the unwary talk of 
everything which is not Communist under the name of 
Fascism, of turning professors and intellectuals into little 
Red Riding Hoods, of making decent people ashamed of 
calling evil evil. —The Communists have learned the value 
of Kerenskis ! 

The Catholic Church stands for the dignity of human 
nature and for the defence and promotion of the law and 
love of Christ. It teaches, that every being is a person 
with rights and obligations ; that he is unique and loved 
py God, who gave His life for him; and it is on these 
principles that it has laid down a social programme or ideal. 
Take away the love of God and the discipline of the 
(hristian life, and the values even of human life grow 
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NE might infer from the popular Press that civil war 
was raging in Kast London. The inference would 
be unfounded. On certain open spaces and at certain 
street corners Fascists and Communists make evenings 
and the week-end noisy with their contention. When 
the rival forces march and demonstrate, which is often, 
the noise increases, Noise is not the only manifestation 
of hostility. On walls and on pavements are exchanged 
slogans and taunts and battle-cries. We are told that 
“Mosley shall not pass ” or invited to join a “ Victory 
March ” to celebrate the success of efforts made to prevent 
his passing. On the other hand, we are urged to “ crush 
the Jews’ and to keep ‘“ Britain for the British.” In 
this discord the typical East Ender has no part. It goes 
on around and about him but does not include him. An 
impressive fact in connexion with the recent conflicts is 
that not one docker, not one transport worker, not any 
one earning his bread in the heavier employments of the 
area, has troubled the Courts. The representative man- 
“hood of East London is not only not engaged in the clash 
of Fascism and Communism but is bored and exasperated 
with it. 

The point is important when we ask what issues of 
liberty are involved. It is well to keep in mind that 
after years of marching and counter-marching and flag- 
waving and tub-thumping and every imaginable type of 
advertisement and appeal, the Fascists and the Com- 
munists are inconsiderable sects. The right to march, 
the right to demonstrate, is claimed on behalf of numeri- 
cally unimportant factions who, in the view of East 
london, have marched and demonstrated too much al- 
ready. Because they live in the area the right of the 
Communists to become a nuisance to it, a right which 
has been liberally exercised, is greater than that of the 
Fascists, who, with few exceptions, are imported from 
other areas, The long-suffering East Ender is much more 
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s Prof ™Ppressed with the right of children not to be frightened 
on typ debarred from play, and with his own right to sleep 





Onights and may-be smoke a peaceful pipe in quietude on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Another distinction between the factions, though it 
Aloes not touch the objection of the wage-earner to the 
ilisturbance of his rest, is nevertheless of importance. 
Hhe Communists do at least stand for and expound a 
Political principle. They are fanatical, but they are 
, (8) BBincere, They are ideologists genuinely concerned with 
) 100d re-arrangement of political and economic life, which 
hey regard as desirable in the common interest. The 
‘scists may also have a political theory, but in that case 
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dim and man exploits his neighbour. But take away ia 
this twilight of the gods also his soul as the Communist 
does, and we have a technical animal who will not be a¢ 
happy even as a cow flicking off the flies with its tail as it 
consumes what is produced for its earthly paradise. I 
have tried to compare accurately the aims of the Catholi« 
Church and Communism; it is for the reader to draw 
the conclusions and apply them to the unhappy events 
in Europe. One thing he may rest assured of that the 
Catholic, like his divine Master, though offered all the 
kingdoms of the world, can still recognise the prince of 
liars and the difference between Hell and Heaven. For 
the rest the reader may well wonder at the lover of 
liberty encouraging those who sound the knell of all 
freedom and all human rights, at the pacifist propagating 
a theory based on class-struggle, hate and violence, and 
Christians compromising with those who have proudly 
taken for themselves the name of Antichrist. 


UNIFORMS AND PROCESSIONS 


By Dr. J. J. MALLON (Warden of Toynbee Hall) 


it is a pity that they do not tell us about it. From their 
orators we hear little of the virtues of Fascism and much 
of the vices of the Jews. To treat such raucous disturbers 
of the peace as expound Fascism in East London as the 
serious servants of a political theory is to do them ridicu- 
lously too much honour. They are not politicians or 


ideologists. They are not even fanatical. They strike 
the observer as calculating and hard-faced men 
doing professionally an ugly job of work. One 
emphasises “ professionally.”” The Communists are 
amateurs. 


The job of work has a simple aim, namely, to intimidate 
and alarm and enrage the Jews. It has met with a certain 
success. The East End has become conscious of the 
Jews and the Jews conscious of themselves. Though 
grave events have not happened, the conditions are being 
created in which grave events may happen. For example, 
Jewish children are being harried by other children ; 
dissension has crept into local institutes and certain 
factories. Hooliganism has upreared its very ugly head. 
The wildest rumours are prevalent. In Jewish families 
which inherit memories of persecution and pogrom, 
there is deepening anxiety. Such families are asking 
whether in this land too they are to be assailed. Can 
they rely upon the liberalism even of England? They 
are looking for allies. They have much in common with 
other dangerous animals which defend themselves when 
they are attacked. The danger is that in apprehension 
and resentment the more combative members of the 
Jewish Community will join the Communists in order 
to hit back. If they do so, they will play into the hands 
of their enemies. The Fascists will emphasise tellingly 
the rapid growth of Communism and the part of the 
Jews in bringing it about. They will win recruits because 
of the “‘ Communist Menace ” and intensify their attack 
on the Jews, more of whom will be driven into Communism, 


with good results again to the Fascist Sergeant- 
Majors. 
What can be done to defeat this cruel, immoral and 


dangerous strategy ? Undoubtedly, as its leaders, who 
are preaching restraint and self-control to their followers 
realise, the main effort must be made by Jewry itself. 
The younger and more irresponsible Jews must be 
warned, and if possible disciplined. Their vitality and 


hyper-sensitiveness, their flair for speaking and organising 
are too fully indulged. They are doing with energy and 
enthusiasm many things which they had better not do, 
East London has had too much excitement. It will quickly 
settle down if it is allowed to do so, T+ should be allowed 
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to do so. If the younger Jews are wise they will try 
a rest cure. In enlarging the conflict their risk is too 
obvious to be stated. 

But unless there is action elsewhere, it is idle to bid or 
beg the Jews to be inactive. From the Government 
and the people of the East End they must be given 
reassurance. The part of the Government is an obvious, 
and should be a popular. one. Uniforms must go. Military 
exercises must go. Unless they go quickly, others also 
will don uniforms and militarily exercise. From these 
beginnings it will be a short step to the use of arms. 
Then as to marchings and processions. The right to march 
is one thing; the right to march on routes which are 
chosen because they are in enemy country is another. 
The Secretary of State should be empowered, if he is not 
empowered already, to prescribe the line along which 
any procession shall move. 

Prohibition either of processions or meetings is a 
different matter. Objection to it would come awkwardly 
from the protagonists of systems which in other coun- 
tries forbid these as well as every other assertion of 
political freedom. Nevertheless, and not only on grounds 
of impracticability, objection to it is overwhelming. 
The demon which is distracting East London must be 
exorcized and not merely suppressed. The prohibition of 
mectings is certainly not necessary. One can stay away 
from meetings. If one attends them and is mishandled, 
one is entitled under a statute as old as the period of 
Henry VII to “ remedy by surety of the peace.” With 
meetings as with processions, however, places should be 


UNKNOWN 


By CYRIL Q. 


HE heat of the word Ecuador calls up visions of a 
burning sun beating down on a pitiless waste of 
sand, of vast swamps steaming under a fiery sky, of huge 
snakes waiting to engulf those wretched travellers who 
have survived the poisonous fangs of the smaller reptiles, 
of Sies and winged horrors and all the terrors which haunt 
the penny dreadfuls of our youth. 

As a matter of fact Ecuador is the mildest country in 
the world, though, as its name indicates, the Equator 
runs through it. From the Antarctic the famous Humbolt 
current strikes the shores of South America just south 
of Ecuador and follows them up north to Colombia, 
bringing with it vast volumes of cold air. In consequence, 
the climate even of the low-lying coastal plain is never 
very hot and nowhere in Ecuador is a sunhelmet necessary. 
The real Panama hat, woven from the fibre of a palm 
leaf only grown in Ecuador, is made on the coast and is 
a measure of the protection necessary against the sun 
at its worst. Let me, by the way, warn the visitor 
not to call it a Panama, as the inhabitants rightly resent 
the usurpation by another country of the name of their 
finest product. 

But most of inhabited Ecuador is not plain land at all. 
The high Andes tower fifty miles inland in two great 
ridges about thirty miles apart; between them lies 
the hidden valley of Quito with a climate of perpetual 
spring. Cut off from the world it has been developed 
by a race of Indios helped during the last three hundred 


years by a band of settlers from Spain. The Indios 
are obviously of Mongolian stock; jolly, fat and 


prosperous looking. Perhaps their most attractive quality 
to the traveller is their kindness to domestic animals. 
No dog or pig or chicken in the Sierra regards a stranger 
as a possible enemy, and their friendly interest in visitors 
is at times embarrassing. 

The hill country of all Western South America is known 
as the Sierra, At one time that part of it which runs 


.One would like in this regard to penalise, 
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prescribed for them and they should be kept awa 


the habitations of those whom they are intended to olla, 


$a at least i 
narrow streets, the use of the amplifier through Whig 


often at a late hour, threats and insults penetrate doo 
and windows which are closed against them, ' 

The part of the population at large igs pot leg 
important than that of the Government, although becaus 
of the absence of community organisation, it js mor 
difficult to play. The lack of organisation may b 
remedied by the Council of Citizens of East London yi 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury, as Chairman F 
Toynbee Hall, and General Sir Frederick Maurice, Mong 
others, are associated. The Council, an independey 
body, which is supported by the Clergy of all denomig, 
tions, by the local Members of Parliament, and 
Mayors, the leading employers and trade union repres, 
tatives and the numerous social organisations of the 
district, and aims at mobilising the mass of the popu. 
tion against the disturbers of good order. and in fayyy 
of peace and friendly relationships. It hopes soon to) 
able to demonstrate to the Jews that they have no cay 
for alarm, and that in English kindliness and senge ¢ 
fair-play, they and other minorities, if they will inyok 
it, have a sure shield. If the Council of  Citizy 
should indeed be able, as they expect will be the a 
to direct the united public opinion of Kast London agains 
those who are attacking its peace, a triumph will be wo 
for the moral order and the Sword of the Spirit of whic 
the effects may be far reaching. 


ECUADOR 
HENRIQUES 


through Ecuador from north to south must have bee 
covered with dense forest up to between eleven ari 
twelve thousand feet. In general the soil is wonderfull 
fertile, being composed of a layer of humus, under whid 
is a thin layer of volcanic ash acting as a field drainag 
and then more humus; it does not need a soil exper 
to understand that this, combined with rain for soni 
hours on most afternoons throughout the year avi 
bright sun during most mornings, will give ideal result 
Every known crop can be grown in Ecuador and mai 
of them are. Tropical products such as cocoa, ivory-nli 
banana, &c., on the coast; coffee, citrus, pineapple 
tobacco, quinine, rubber, &c., on the slopes of the Andes 


wheat, barley, potatoes, beans, temperate fruits such af 


plums, apples, cherries, &¢., in the Quito valley, aw 
higher up cattle and sheep; while everywhere the ver 
domesticated pig intrudes his snout on the casual visitor 

None of the towns in the Sierra have more than/ 
hundred thousand inhabitants. They are designed i 
the old Spanish style on the principle of the squat 
of which one side is usually a church and the othe 
two- or three-storied shops built over arched cloistes 
One of the most delightful hours I ever spent was 0! 
moonlight night at Banos under the shadow of tk 
snow-topped Tungaruhua; a man was playing Inti 
tunes on an instrument like a mandoline, in the squét 
children were singing—and the centuries rolled ba 
beyond the Incas and to Arcady. 

But why should one work in such a country wht 
things grow almost ready-made? Very few people y 
and then not overmuch. The general attitude to li 





may be summed up in the universal expression “ ma! 
menos,”—more or less. Although, in common with b 
fellow-Ecuadorians, the Indio does not bother him 
too much over work, he is a sturdy fellow; on ™ 
journey I took through the untrodden forests West 
Quito, the porters cut our way and carried their pas 
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over appallingly difficult country in a@ manner which 
yould have done credit to the famous Gurkha carriers. 
Their diet on a journey such as this consists almost 
wholly of macheca or coarse flour, eaten with salt, pinol 
or a mixture of cocoa, sugar and flour, bananas and 
very unpl asant-looking dried meat. An Ecuadorian 
eats everything possible in the form of soup; if you 
save him a cup of tea he might pour it into a plate 
and eat it with a spoon. 

In this area the vegetation is terrific in its intensity. 
A path cut today is obliterated in three weeks, The 
struggle for life is almost that of animate beings ; every 
iree is striving for existence with the creepers and 
orchids sucking its substance and choking out its life ; 
every parasite throws out the most fantastic shapes and 
colours in the effort to attract what is necessary for its 
well-being. There is a sinister absence of fauna in 
these. damp teeming forests. Except for a species of 
small wild pig, a harmless bear and monkeys, there are 
none of the larger animals; snakes are few and far 
between, and there are no giant reptiles west of the 
Andes, except alligators in the rivers along the coast. 
The mosquito does not breed above four thousand feet 
elevation and there are few flies; the only insect we 
suffered from was a microscopic fly which raised extremely 
imitating blisters on the hands. It is wise for this 
reason to wear gloves in these forests. 

Contrary to the reputation of the South American 


Latins, no class of Ecuadorian is quarrelsome ; during the 
months I spent in Quito I never heard wrangling or 
angry shouting in the streets. The standard of manners 
is high, though it is not suggested that the “ gringo ”’ is 
immune from the usual victimisation of foreigners. Prices 
are so very low, however, when reduced to European 
currency that the newcomer is hardly likely to notice 
that he is being done. The derivation of the word 
“ gringo ”’ is interesting; it is said to date from the time 
of a peremptory-mannered Englishman who settled in 
the country when English-speaking people were almost 
unknown ; his habit of shouting to his English valet of 
the name of Green, ** Green, come!” and “* Green, go!” 
left such an impression on the quiet-mannered inhabitants 
that the noise passed into the language as a word. 

It seems that this pleasant land is about to wake up. 
It is larger than France and contains only about two and 
a half million inhabitants. Except in the Quito Valley 
and a small area on the coast it is hardly developed at all. 
The government and the people feel that they are falling 
behind other countries. Hence they are asking for mass 
immigration from Europe and have offered facilities for 
it. All that is required is that the immigrants shall be of 
sound health, good character, shall possess the small 
amount of capital necessary to establish themselves on 
the soil, and shall be willing to identify themselves as 
soon as possible with the country by becoming Ecuadorian 
citizens, 


THE CLERGY, THE ARTICLES AND TRUTH 


By the REV. MICHAEL GEDGE 


ACIFISTS among the Clergy may get some melan- 
choly satisfaction from the speech of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the Canterbury Diocesan conference. 
They have been (quite justly) accused of not adhering 
tothe last clause of Article 37, ‘It is lawful for Christian 
men, at the commandment of the Magistrate to wear 
weapons, and serve in the wars.” Now it appears that 
the Archbishop himself adheres with his heart only to 
the Latin version, ** Christianis licet ex mandato magis- 
tratus arma portare, et justa bella administrare.” It is 
impossible to believe that in the days when these Articles 
were translated men were unable to translate the word 
“justa”; and in fact the Parker Society’s edition of the 
Articles published in 1553 contains the world “ lawful ” 
somewhat equivocal translation of “ justa” ; 
it follows that the subsequent omission of the word alto- 
gether was quite deliberate, and the conclusion of this 
digression is that the Archbishop of Canterbury does 
not believe in the English 87th Article au pied de letire. 
Yet he has declared that he believes it. 


as a 


This raises the perennial question: Are all the Clergy 
liars? At their ordination and licensing, and at their 
induction to any cure of souls, the Clergy declare “I 
assent to the 89 Articles of Religion and believe the doctrine 
of the Church of England, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the word of God.” I have never yet met a 
single clergyman of the Church of England among those 
whom I have questioned on the matter who meant this 
oath except with a great deal of mental reservation, 
Two courses are open: (1) To say—what seems to be 
an admitted faet—that these Articles were worded 
equivocally with deliberate intention (though as a matter 
of fact I have never seen an attempt to justify this 
assumption in a proper historical fashion) ; the clergyman 
taking the oath then mentally puts upon each Article 
Whichever of the two or more possible interpretations he 
prefers. (2) To say to one’s Bishop, as I myself once 
did, * I just don’t believe some of these Articles. What 
am Ito do?” To this question his particular Lordship 


replied: “If you accept the general position of the 
Church of England as therein outlined, I will allow you 
to take the oath without worrying about details.” The 
very obvious dangers and inconsistencies of this position 
need not be described, and the Bishop agreed that this 
attitude could only be justified if one was avowedly and 
openly working for the amendment of the Articles. I 
took the oath—and there the matter rests. 

But what would the man in the street say ? The man 
in the street would say that this is just a dishonest 
* wangle ” of the Clergy ; and he would be right. These 
Articles were a product of the age of particular local 
** Confessions,” and an attempt to elaborate the special 
position of the Church of England as. distinct from 
Rome on the one hand and Geneva on the other. What is 
to be done with them now ? 

Three lines of action are possible : 

(1) Retain the Articles as they are. I don’t believe 
there could be found a single advocate for this position 
(assuming that the oath of assent still had to be taken— 
and without it there would be no point in retaining the 
Articles, except as a museum piece). The fact is that 
probably not one man believes them exactly as they are ; 
and it is certain that not one man knows exactly what 
they mean. 

The arguments against retention are stronger than 
this. There is in the Church of England a growing number 
of people who are keen to assert her Catholicity—basing 
their assertion on her use of the Catholic Creeds and 
Sacraments. No one ean possibly pretend that the 39 
Articles are a Catholic document, or that reunion with 
any episcopal branch of the Catholic Church could be 
brought about if all the clergy continually asserted 
their heartfelt belief in the Articles. For instance, the 
Catholic attitude to the Sacraments is compromised, 
to say the very least, by the extremely cold attitude of 
Article 25 to what are said to have * grown partly out 
of the corrupt following of the Apostles.” I 
if this Article is sect forth in a prominent place at all 


wonder 
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conferences with the Orthodox Churches? And then, 
on the other hand, those who are disposed to maintain 
our similarity to some of the Free Churches might find 
it hard to assert to the Lutherans in Germany that 
** General Councils may not be gathered together without 
the commandment and will of Princes.” For Princes, 
read “ Hitler.’ Is this the faith for which the Martyrs 
died under the Roman Empire ? 

(2) Revise and amend the Articles. On the face of it, 
this seems a reasonable solution. The Archbishops 
have a Doctrinal Commission which has been sitting for 
some fourteen years. Rumour has it that the Commission 
is not revising the Articles. And if they did, who would 
be satisfied ? We all of us hope that our particular 
bugbears would be removed. But would the pacifists find 
Article 37 to their liking ? Would those who believe 
in Transubstantiation be able to get Article 28, 
which condemns it as “repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture,’ removed ?. And remember that once the 
Articles had been revised, we should no longer be able to 
assent to them without meaning what we say with an even 
relatively clear conscience. Would the Archbishops be 
prepared to drive all pacifists and all extreme Anglo- 
Catholics out of the Church of England ministry ? And 
who would be left ? 

(3) Remove the Articles altogether. For one thing the 
Clergy are now expected to assent to Articles which 


ROM the shaded deck of the liner I watched John 
Chinaman at work. It was a sight to provoke 


thought. Under the fierce tropical sun he ran along a 
gangway carrying a heavy basket of coal, which he 


emptied into a chasm yawning in the liner’s side. He 
ran back, refilled and emptied his basket, and then 
da capo. All the morning he had done this, but he did 
not seem weary. He seemed to be enjoying himself. 
He looked as if he liked working. At midday he took 
a short rest. He sluiced his head, neck and chest from 
a hydrant and sat on the ground to eat. Then he lit 
a cigarette and strolled about the wharf. He was an 
upstanding young man, lithe, lean, and tough as 
whipcord. At times he would look up at the liner and 
its passengers. What was going on behind that impassive 
face and the long eyes that swept us with an inscrutable 
glance? Curiosity perhaps; or was it contempt ? 
Certainly nothing from which we might infer that he 
regarded us as in any way superior to him, John has 
no inferiority complex. 

could see through 
and his wife and 


In the streets of Hong Kong we 
the open doors and windows John 
children in large numbers, all busily occupied—cooking, 
sewing, mending, all kinds of occupations. Intent, deft, 
purposeful, they were all hard at it. You see the same 
thing everywhere in China, I am told. John and _ his 
family work like ants. In the stores are some of the 
things John makes; exquisite silks, for instance, with 
wonderful colours, and lines as firm and delicate as the 
tracery of a Mozart quartet. John does not practise the 
kind of salesmanship that leads you into buying what 
you don’t want. With a courteous dignity he displays 
his wares and leaves you unmolested to decide the 
question of purchase. You find, however, that his 
methods are effective. John is a good salesman. 

As the liner ploughs through the Pacific I meet John 
as a table steward. He is a grave, eflicient young man, 
and from his manners you might think he was a prince 





JOHN CHINAMAN 


By G. F. McCLEARY 


a 


the laity need neither know nor believe, which ig jn its 
a ridiculous position. And then, is not our POsition 
as distinct from Rome and Geneva already sufficieny, 
clear from the Prayer Book itself—which is also assente| 
to? The Creeds express the faith of the Catholic Churg, 
and by simple omission of any reference to the Papacy 
and the Immaculate Conception, they do not force they 
on the conscience of believers. For those who thing 
this not enough, an amendment to the oath of canonic 
obedience to the Bishop and Archbishop might proviq 
an explicit repudiation of the alleged universal authority 
of the Pope; while no one, surely, would wish to forbi 
belief in the Immaculate Conception, as long as it wa 
made clear that there was no right to preach it in th 
Church of England as de fide. The Ordinal of the Praye 
Book, again, makes our Episcopal position quite clea, 
as distinct from non-Episcopal bodies. And for th 
rest, a revised, or non-revised, Catechism would seen 
to contain all that is necessary. Presumably it is tj 
this revision that the Doctrinal Commission is turning 
its attention. 



























In short: who wants the Articles? What good & 
they do? Who even reads them unless they have to! 
At present they are merely a source of scandal: th 
Clergy are liars to every plain man except themselves; 
and they, before all men, should be forward to put 
themselves in a position of common honesty. 



















travelling incog. If you consult him about the men 
he gives you candid advice with an air of general detach. 
ment from the ship’s administration. He does no 
recommend the fish for luncheon today ;_ it is not fresh: 
he suggests an omelette. It is not easy to draw hin 
into talk, but one morning he becomes communicative, 
He means to give up his job. He wants to be a soldier; 
to fight for his country, which has just been having: 
scrap near Shanghai with a neighbour. 











In San Francisco I make a pilgrimage to Bush Stree 
where once lived an attenuated Scotsman suffering fron 
pulmonary tuberculosis, I walk up Telegraph Hill ti 
gaze, as he often did, on the resplendent. spectacle 
the Golden Gate and the Bay. I descend to Portsmouti 
Square, where there is a monument to the aforesaid 
Scotsman, It is a plain rectangular slab of granite 
surmounted by a bronze galleon. On the slab is a 
inscription : 













“To remember Robert Louis Stevenson. 

‘To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little and spend a little les: 
to make upon the whole a family happier for his presence: t 
renounce when that shall be necessary and not be embittered: t 
keep a few friends but these without capitulation—above all, 0 
the same grim condition, to keep friends with himself—here is a taé 
for all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.’ ” 










There are friends in England who would welcome: 
picture postcard of this monument; but none can k 
had. I try three stores with the same result. Enten 
a fourth as a forlorn hope I meet John again. He’ 
about thirty years old, wears spectacles, and jis interestel 
in my quest. No, unfortunately there are no postcards 
but if I will excuse him for a moment he will show m 
a photograph of the monument that he himself has take. 
He goes to an upper room, and returns with an exce: 
lent photograph, which he asks me to accept. For té 
minutes we talk Stevenson, then I depart with the 
precious photograph. ‘To remember Robert Lowi 
Stevenson.” I am making discoveries about John Chin 
man. He remembers R. L. S. 
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f] Paso, San Antonio, Houston. We are covering a lot 
of ground, There are 3,026,789 square miles in the 
United States and the population at the 19380 census 
was 122,775,046. John’s country is rather more than 
half the size, and he and his family number some 400 
millions—about one-fifth of all the people in the world. 
fle lives in a poverty that often reaches starvation-point, 
yet he works hard to produce the means to enable him to 
jive. “Produce, Produce. Were it but the pitifullest 
infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it in God’s 
name.” Carlyle’s message was not needed hy John, who 
certainly does produce. .Among his products are babies, 
of whom every year he produces several millions. “ Sen- 
timent, hallowed by immemorial tradition, makes it a 
duty to leave sons, and the communism of the patriarchal 
family dissociates the production of children from re- 
sponsibility for their maintenance.” So says Professor 
Tawney, Who has studied John in his own country. 
Like other producers, John wants to export his pro- 
duce, but he finds it difficult to export his offspring. 
All sorts of arrangements have been made to prevent 
that. 

New Orleans, Montgomery, and now Atlanta, where first 
appeared that most beautiful and efficient of all move- 
ments of the human body, the swing of Bobby Jones. Still 
onward through North Carolina and Virginia. Since we left 
San Francisco we have passed through many miles of coun- 
try with no sign of human habitation, It is not an over- 
crowded land. A distinguished American. statistician, 
Dr. Louis Dublin, has calculated that the population of 
the United States will probably reach a maximum of 
about 148 millions in 1970, and will then decline to 140 
millions by the year 2000, to 109 millions by 2050, and 
to 76 millions by 2100. These estimates, it is stated, 
“are based on the assumption of no increase through 
immigration.” What would happen if John came to 
live here ? 

On the Atlantic liner I mect an Australian friend. 
Somehow our talk turns on John Chinaman, whom 
my friend has known on his native heath. 

“* Yes,’ he says, ‘John has many good points. He 
serves you faithfully and well, and you can do business 
with him; he is a man of his word. In politics it is 
different, but he doesn’t take politics seriously ; it is the 
ordinary day by day relation of man to man that he thinks 
important. But we can’t have him in Australia. We 
have built wp a real democracy with a high standard of 
living for the unskilled as well as the skilled workers, and 
wemean to keepit. It is not merely a question of material 
comfort. Our standard of civilisation includes the full 
equality—political, social and economic—of men and 
women ; and it has given us many good things, for instance, 
the second lowest infant mortality in the world. If 
John were to come in with his enormous birth-rate, his 
ant-like industry, and his willingness to work for wages on 
which none of us could live, how long would our standard 
last? How long could we remain a democracy ? Would 
your Labour people in England, for all their talk of 
internationalism, like to see Chinese workmen come in 
there? You know what happened in 1906 to your 
Government that sanctioned Chinese labour in the South 
African gold mines. No; there is no place for John in 
Australia. Didn’t you find that folks talked like this in 
America ? ’ ” 

Three thousand years ago, when my ancestors were 
More or less savages, John’s were members of a high 
tivilisation, producing works that still rank among the 
Wonders of the world. There was a good deal of land and 
water between his ancestors and mine and it kept them 
from contact. Under what conditions his descendants 
and mine will be living, say, a hundred years hence, I 
don’t know. But I wish I could feel more comfortable 
about it. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HOSE for whom the controversial ardours of today 
burn too fiercely, and who would escape from them 
to view the bright and bustling pageant of human life and 
art down the ages, should look in at the Jubilee Exhibition 
of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, and par- 
ticularly at the’ Minoan section, to see such fragments of 
the Cretan culture of from three to five millenniums ago 
as archaeologists have here assembled. Here are vases, 
bowls, statuettes, lovely pottery, smirking goddesses in 
corsets and the bustled frocks of the 1880’s fondling 
snakes; here are flying-fish, ivory gods, holy doves, 
acrobats performing somersaults on galloping bulls, wall 
frescoes of blue monkeys, of ladies at their toilet, of dol- 
phins, of angry bulls charging olive trees, of elegant young 
men with wasp waists and flowing locks. How spiteful, how 
conceited, how waspish, these young gentlemen look ; they 
are rather like Mr. Darcy, but less noble and more epicene. 
The ladies show their breasts, and often join in the bull 
fights ; Minoan young men and maidens must, of course, 
have had a considerable grudge against bulls. 

Archaeologists have, besides patience and knowledge, 
the most admirable imaginations. Give them an inch, 
and they'll make an ell. Give them a finger-nail or a hoof, 
and they will construct not a mere elbow but a complete 
young gentleman or bull. Let them but find a painted 
leaf or petal, and what exquisite gay flowers and trees 
burgeon for us out of their heads on to painted stucco ! 
To watch archaeologists building up Greek temples out 
of the glorious jumbled litter than strews Sicilian hills is 
to hope that these gifted beings may take charge also of 
the world’s tumbled fragments after the next great smash. 
Perhaps they will have to wait a few thousand years 
before piecing together the dusty shards they may disinter 
of our animated and bustling scene ; but, whenever they 
do it, I hope they will make of us something as agreeable 
as they are making of ancient Crete. And as religious. 
Those bosomy goddesses, those ritual vessels from the 
gaudy pleasure palace of Knossos, those temples—were 
they perhaps less religious than they now, to archaeolo- 
gists, appear? What mystic ritual emblems will Monte 
Carlo’s roulette wheels seem to those who may one day 
disinter them ? 

Now I wonder if this time I have hit on a topie which * 
will anger no one. A fortnight ago I wrote what I thought 
a harmless comment on the application of the word 
* un-English ” to stone-throwing as an expression of dis- 
agreement. But apparently it was not harmless at all. 
I have been sent a stern article in a Leeds paper, accusing 
me of mocking at our belief in English virtue, and of hav- 
ing a “ prim mind ” that makes fun of the current lin- 
guistic usage which is good enough for most of us. “ It 
seems to me a jolly good thing that we have this faith in 
British ideals. . . . To jeer at our codes of honour is— 
well, un-English.” So that is that. I have also heard 
from a correspondent who thought I had been flippant 
about the Spanish war—the last thing I have ever felt— 
and (I gather) that I ought to take sides. He tells me 
firmly that “* the atrocities are all upon one side, whatever 
our Press may say.” If he is really in a position to swear 
to this remarkable and unusual fact, I am, of course, 
delighted, as it would seem to reduce atrocities by half. 
But, be that as it may, I do not know why either of these 
writers should be so vexed with me. Perhaps, by going 
back some millenniums, I have avoided treading on any 
one’s toes. The wasp-waisted gentlemen, the smirking 
ladies, are long since dust ; so is the bull that charged the 
olive tree, though many of his descendants remain. 
Archaeologists, fortunately, are with us still, but to them 
I have given unstinted praise; and much they would 
know or care if I had not. 
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ALBERTA’S AFFAIRS 
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Sir,—It is natural, but unfortunate, that the Eastern Cana- 
dian, and even the British, Press should have come to regard 
Alberta as the “ guinea-pig * of the Empire. For this attitude 
of mind has delayed understanding of the central fact that the 
rise of the Social Credit party in Alberta is itself a symptom. 
It represents only one of the sequels of severe, protracted 
depression which ‘* orthodox finance,” as applied in Canada, 
proved impotent to allay, and which has left the West in a 
desperate mood, ready to try almost any expedient. 

Aberhart, for a time, provided a figure of inexhaustible 
fun to those so minded. His weekly sermons at the Prophetic 
Bible Institute, in Calgary, with their odd mixture of Funda- 
mentalist theology and heterodox economics, were quite 
as amusing as Hitler's notions of ethnology—before the 
Nazis came to power. When Aberhart won his remarkable 
victory, in August, 1935, the pundits developed an attitude 
of amused toleration towards him. He would be sobered by 
the responsibilities of office, they said, and his Government 
would end up by being as conservative as that of the United 
Farmers which it had supplanted. Since then, however, they 
have received a succession of shocks, culminating in Alberta’s 
drastic debt-cutting legislation. 

Swiftly the chorus of comment has changed its tune. 
Aberhart, so long the butt of Eastern wits, is now represented 
as a sinister figure, or at least as holding communion with 
the Devil. But whether Aberhart be represented as a little 
Hitler, a little Lenin, or—as is currently suspected—a Kerensky 
preparing the way for a younger, more radical leader now 
admitted into the Government, he is beginning to assume 
some of the attributes of a dictator. His threat to control 
the Alberta Press by a system of licensing is not empty. 
Piquancy is lent to it, however, by the fact that the Social 
Credit party has openly acquired control of one paper, the 
Calgary Albertan, which would doubtless enjoy seeing its 
rivals licensed. 

In this overcharged atmosphere, few commentators present 
Alberta's case in perspective. Alberta and the whole Canadian 
prairie is caught * between two wars,”’ as it were. The Great 
War, with its high prices for wheat, led to the tearing up of 
the prairie sod and the indiscriminate production of wheat. 
With the post-War slump in prices the prairie knew depression 
before the Great Depression, and in particular felt the burden 
of debts. The fear of war, the rise of economic nationalism, 
and the desire for autarchy upon the part of her customers 
has raised severe problems for all Canada. Meanwhile, the 
wheat-growing West has run the gamut of agricultural mis- 
fortunes since 1928. First it had bumper crops which did not 
sell; then it had a huge carry-over and disastrously low 
prices. Now it has drought and is within sight of scarcity. 

Much is made of the present radical temper of the West. 
Less is heard of the astonishing endurance of the prairie 
dwellers who have borne the severest deprivations with 
stoicism. The wonder is, not that economic discontent has 
arisen, but that so much sanity has been preserved. Aberhart 
preached his gospel of ** basic dividends” and dangled the 
carrot labelled ** $25 a month” before thousands of men,and 
particularly women, who had almost forgotten what it is like 
to have ready cash. The doctrine that lack of purchasing 
power was the root of all eccnomie evil naturally had force 
with these thousands. Beside it the counsels of ‘‘ sound 
finance” and tightening the belt fell very flat. 

Whether Social Credit proper can ever receive a full trial 
in Alberta remains doubtful, because the Dominion and 
not the Province has control over currency and banking. 
Meanwhile, Aberhart’s experimentation with scrip has been 
on a trifling scale. (At the time of writing, only $250,000 of 
jt has been issued.) But preparations are being made to go 
ahead with “basic dividends” on a modest scale, and 
monthly payments of $5 to $10 are being mentioned, in place 
of the $25 figure used as an “ illustration” in the election. 
The problem of debts, however, both public and private, has 
been tackled in ruthless fashion. Interest in Social Credit 
experimentation pales before the concern felt in Eastern Canada 
over the effects of Aberhart’s treatment of ordinary credit. 
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To begin with, by Order in Council, the Provinee has 
provided for a cut in interest rates upon Provincial SCCUTitieg 
amounting to 50 per cent., which, however, are not to fall 
below 2 per cent. per annum, Again, subject to formal promi. 
gation of the law, interest on municipal obligations has been 
reduced to 3 per cent. In another direction, a creditor Seeking 
to sue or to foreclose now loses his right to appeal to the cour 
over the head of the Debt Adjustment Board, which happens 
to be a one-man board. But the most drastic provisions of all 
are contained in the ‘ Reduction and Settlement of Deb 
Act,” now actually in foree. Under this law, debts contracte4 
before July 1st, 1982, are classed as * old’ debts, and no interes ovcasiol 
is payable upon them. Furthermore, all interest paid there) i poet 
since July, 1982, is to be deducted from the principal, whic, with M 
itself is to be paid off in ten annual instalments. On “ ney” 
debts, contracted since 1932, interest is fixed at 5 per cent 
maximum. This law has created consternation amongst 
banks, insurance companies, mortgage companies and al fH gem in 
who do business in Alberta upon credit, not only because of If gilure. 
its immediate effect but also because of its influence upon the The ¢ 
eredit structure of the whole country. Althoug 

Naturally, in a debt-ridden Province, such a programme js could oF 
proving popular—with the debtors. It is generally agreed  yhile I: 
that if Aberhart were to go to the country today he would Not tha 
re-clected with an overwhelming majority. The impetus fo: east, ba 
this attack upon debts, however, seems not to have come from [& this Cle 
Aberhart himself, but from his young Minister without But s 
Portfolio, J. L. P. Maynard. Far more radical than Aberhart, I she is < 
Maynard is eredited with having effected a palace revolution range. 
within the Social Credit Government. Certainly he has forced J jcked : 
the pace. was not 

It has been strongly suggested that the Dominion Govern: § jt, In 
ment should intervene by exercising its seldom-used right to && js devise 
disallow Provincial legislation. It seems likely, however, that J by Kom 
the Dominion will leave it to private interests to test th ‘The 1 
validity of the new legislation in the Courts, thus avoiding the J Moscow 
odium of a frontal attack upon the Aberhart Government. § the acti 
Though the Social Credit legislation, too, may well be contested J This is 
on the score of legality, there is less disposition to challenge its § action a1 
validity, partly because of the desire to have a practical trial J negotiat 
made of Aberhart’s theories, partly because it is les & for, thot 
immediately threatening to Canadian credit than the debi & are not : 
legislation. for the 

Two recent developments are of especial interest. On the opposite 
one hand, the Alberta Bondholders Committee have published ff 4 dozen 
a very full and careful report on the financial situation of perform 
Alberta. In sum, it finds that the Province is solvent, ani fj ‘0 eager 
‘an meet its interest payments in full, if it so desires. The The ti 
Province, according to the report, could meet all its interes ff avaited 
obligations for this year, without drastic economies or nev an it | 
taxation, and end up with a deficit of only $192,000. In & happens, 
these circumstances the bondholders see no justification fo fj ‘0 imr 
arbitrary reduction of the interest on Provincial obligation §" gold 
which would amount to $2,300,000 this year and $3,600, mffoonin 
in future years. The Bondholders’ Committee offers to submi imax I 
its contentions to an impartial commission and thus to jeitff_ Now t 
with the Alberta Government in thrashing the whole matt gauchen 
out. %0 (with 

The second development helps to point the way out ft ould th 
Canada. It is the agreement reached between the Domini contlict 
Government, the Saskatchewan Government and the mortgage ‘onour. 
companies with reference to remission of farm debts aig %4t, all 
taxes in the drought areas of that Province. By voluntayg§ *ngru 
action, some $75,000,000 of debt has been wiped out, and the Performa 
rate of future mortgage payments has been made dependet! dumsy, 
upon the size of the crops harvested. It is probable that! were of 
similar arrangement will be worked out for Manitoba. Bi! lective 
the important thing is that it may help to reassure the We “iam 
that there is hope of debt accommodation along voluntat a 
lines, as distinct from repudiation. The great danger seen” is ™ 
the debt-cutting legislation of Alberta is that repudiation" ag u 
may spread. The Saskatchewan settlement may do something sa : 
to stop that.—I am, Sir, &c., og »- 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«Antony and Cleopatra.” By W. Shakespeare. At the New 


Tus production of a tragedy not often seen in London 
qurvived only four performances ; and IT am afraid it deserved 
most of the harsh things which have been said about it. 
why was this? There was nothing wrong with the play, 
gothing wrong with the supporting players, nothing wrong 
(jor once) with the public, who aspire to the New 7 heatre 
4s resolutely as buck aspire to’ a salt-lick. The leading 
actress, it is true, had appeared in this country only once 
iefore, and then in polite comedy ; but it was a triumphantly 
aecessful appearance, and her Cleopatra was eagerly awaited. 

She flopped. Any distinguished actress may do so on 
geasion; but the play, or, at worst, her reading of the part, 
s usually the scapegoat for her failure. This was not so 
yith Miss Leontovich. She was told, not merely that she 
wuld not speak verse, but that she could not speak intelligible 
English ; she was told that the other players did very well, 
and she was told (by implication) that she had involved 
them in the various professional inconveniences of a disastrous 
failure. 

The critics who told her these things all spoke the truth. 
Although unusually proficient at following broken English, I 
could only follow Miss Leontovich’s at a distance ; so that 
while I was construing, the words lest their emotional impact. 
Not that they would have had very much, in any case ;_ badly 
ast, badly dressed, badly produced, altogether badly at sea, 
this Cleopatra was doomed from the first. 

But she need not, she ought not, to have been doomed. 
She is an actress of proved accomplishment within a certain 
range. But as Cleopatra she was incomprehensible, she 
lacked authority, and she looked a guy. That, I submit, 
yas not entirely her fault, and she has suffered unduly for 
i, In the programme we are told that ‘ The production 
is devised and directed and the scenery and costumes designed 
by Komisarjevsky.” Well, take the scenery and costumes. 

The not ineffective setting suggests a station on the new 
Moscow underground railway ; and it is not ineffective only if 
the acting is good enough to keep it in the background. 
This is not so here. From the oulset the mechanics of the 
ation arouse a fearful curiosity. Cleopatra at her first entrance 
negotiates a steep flight of steps with obvious difficulty ; 
for, though her abdomen is bounteously displayed, her skirts 
are not so much voluminous as encyclopaedic. (Her costume 
for the next scene is nearer Noel than the Nile.) At the 
opposite end of the play Antony’s corpse is removed by half 
adozen female art students whose ability or otherwise to 
perform their melancholy task gives rise, among the audience, 
toeager but distracting speculation. 

The time seems all too soon when Cleopatra’s next dress is 
waited as eagerly as Mr. Chaplin’s next film. Will it be— 
an it be—-funnier than the last ? It almost always, as it 
happens, can; and the penultimate climax-comes when the 
two immortal lovers suggest—both heavily helmeted, both 
in gold and Eton blue—Mr. Hulbert and Miss Courtneidge 
buffooning some Utopian fire-brigade. Over the ultimate 
dimax let us draw a shroud. 

Now these things could have been prevented. So could the 
gaucheness and uncertainty of Cleopatra’s favourite stance. 
o (with due training) her exotic cadences. So, above all, 
wuld the faults in the clothing of her fellow-players. The 
conflict in this tragedy is between war and peace without 
lonour. Antony must be a soldier, and an obvious soldier at 
that, all Sam Brownes and sunburn; his cuirass must seem 
neongruous on a couch. Mr. Donald Wolfit gave an honest 
jetformance in the part, with just the right hint in it of 
‘lumsy, conscience-stricken degeneration; but his clothes 
were of the ballet, not the battlefield. Mr. Ellis Irving was 
lective throughout ; and Mr. Leon Quatermaine added a 
‘rtain philosophy to the obvious charms of Enolarbus. 
Mr. Komisarjevsky, when all is said and done, was the 
‘lain of a piece of which he should have been—even 
though unavailingly—the hero. A great producer is one who, 
sven a great play, ensures that his players are, as nearly as 
Wssible, adequate in their parts before he obtrudes idiosyn- 


tatie decorations. PETER FLEMING. 


The Cinema 


“Romeo and Juliet.” At His Majesty’s 
“Boy Meets Girl, 1436°—so the programme heads the 
story of Romeo and Juliet, which it tells with some inaccuracy ; 
but this fourth attempt to screen Shakespeare is not as bad 
as that. Unimaginative, certainly, coarse-grained, a little 
banal, it is frequently saved—by Shakespeare—from being a 
bad film. The late Irving Thalberg, the producer, has had a 
funeral success second only to Rudolph Valentino’s, but there 
is nothing in this film to show that he was a producer of 
uncommon talent. He has made a big film, as Hollywood 
recognises that adjective: all is on the characteristic Metro- 
Goldwyn scale: a Friar Laurence’s cell with the appearance, 
as another critic has put it, of a modern luxury flat, with a 
laboratory of retorts and test-tubes worthy of a Wells super- 
man (no * of a few flowers and weeds) ; a balcony 
so high that Juliet should really have conversed with Romeo 
in shouts like a sailor from the crow’s nest sighting land; a 
spectacular beginning with the Montagues and Capulets 
parading through pasteboard streets to the same church, 
rather late, it appears from the vague popish singing off, for 
Benediction ; Verona seen from the air, too palpably a childish 
model; an audible lark proclaiming in sparrow accents that 
it is not the nightingale ; night skies sparkling with improbable 
tinsel stars ; and lighting so oddly timed that when Juliet 
remarks that the mask of night is on her face, * else would a 
maiden blush bepaint my cheek,” 
could have lit her more plainly. 


osier cage ” 


not Verona’s high moon 


But on the credit side are more of Shakespeare’s words 
than we have grown to expect, a few more indeed than he 
ever wrote, if little of the subtlety of his dramatic sense which 
let the storm begin slowly with the muttering of a few servants, 
rather than with this full-dress riot. The picture has been 
given a Universal Certificate, and one was pleasantly surprised 
to find how safely our film censors had slumbered through 
many a doubtful passage: even “ the bawdy hand of the 
dial” had not disturbed the merry gentlemen's rest. The 
nurse’s part has suffered, but more from Miss Edna May 
Oliver's clowning than froma censor. This part and Mercutio’s 
suffer most from overacting. Mr. John Barrymore's middle- 
aged Mercutio is haggard with the grease-paint of a thousand 
Broadway nights. Mr, Basil Rathbone is a fine vicious 
Tybalt, and Mr. Leslie Howard and Miss Norma Shearer 
spoke verse as verse should be spoken and were very satisfying 
in the conventional and romantic and dreamy mode (one 
still waits to see lovers hot with lust and youth and Verona 
fevers, as reckless as their duelling families, * like fire and 
powder which as they kiss consume ”’). 

It is the duels and violence which come off well, Mercutio’s 
death and Tybalt’s, and, more convincing than on the stage, 
the final fight with Paris in the tomb, but I am less than ever 
convinced that there is an aesthetic justification for filming 
Shakespeare at all. The effect of even the best scenes is to 
distract, much in the same way as the old Tree productions 
distracted : we cannot look and listen simultaneously with 
equal vigilance. But that there may be a social justification 
I do not dispute: by al! means let Shakespeare, even robbed 
of half his drama and three-quarters of his poetry, be mass- 
produced. One found oneself surrounded in the theatre by 
prosperous middle-aged ladies anxiously learning the story 
in the programme for the first time; urgent whispers came 
from the knowing ones, as Romeo went down into the 
Capulet tomb, preparing their timorous companions for an 
unexpected and unhappy ending. It may very well be a 
social duty to teach the great middle-class a little about 
Shakespeare’s plays. But the poetry—shall we ever get 
the poetry upon the screen except in fits and starts (the 
small scene between Romeo and the ruined apothecary he 
bribes to sell him poison was exquisitely played and finely 
directed), unless we abjure all the liberties the huge sets and 
the extras condemn us to? Something like Dreyer’s Passion 
of Jeanne d’ Arc, the whitewashed wall and the slow stream of 
faces, might preserve a little more of the poetry than this 
commercial splendour. 

GrawamM GREENE. 
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Music 
Beethoven and Two Orchestras 


Tue visits of foreign orchestras to London some years ago 
served to awaken a realisation of the low musical standard of 
our own. The example of what could be done aroused 
the will to do it, and there came into being two new orches- 
tras which proved that we were able to meet the visiting 
teams on equal terms, instead of playing under the handicap 
of indolence and indiscriminating good will. It was the creation 
of discrimination in the audience by the patently superior 
playing of such orchestras as the Berlin Philharmonic that 
gave Sir Thomas Beccham and Dr. Boult their chance. But 
standards once achieved are not to be maintained without 
continual effort on the part of the audiences as well as the 
performers. It is well that we should have occasional reminders 
of the quality of the best Continental orchestras, and for that 
reason alone the visit of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
is particularly welcome at this moment. 

I am far from supporting the old ridiculous idea that any 
foreign artist or body of artists is necessarily better than any 
we can produce at home. Indeed the programme of the 
concert given by the Viennese orchestra on Monday was an 
extraordinary ill-assortment of hackneyed works, of which the 
chief was Beecthoven’s Symphony in € minor. The inclusion 
of this Symphony was, however, completely justified in the 
performance, which was as fine as any I have ever heard. It 
was not spectacular; but then Dr. Weingartner is not a 
spectacular conductor. It was spacious, noble and, above all, 
alive. It was in fact Beethoven. 

Apart from the grandeur of the interpretation, which, as 
it were, impressed once more a sharp image upon a well-worn 
coin, the aciual quality of the playing was admirable. If this 
is not the best of orchestras, it is at least a very good one. It 
has discipline, balance and, above all, rhythm. Perhaps that 
rhythm comes from playing the Viennese waltzes, of which 
we were given a sample by way of encore, and playing them 
without exaggeration of their buoyant lilt. Ihave heard better 
string-tone, but not more solid and unanimous playing. The 
chording of the wood-wind was quite remarkable in its clean- 
ness and balance. The brass is, as usual with the German 
instruments, rather coarser in tone than ours, but I am 
inclined to think that this is the robust sound that Beethoven 
meant. And the drummer—that most important performer 
in this work—touched his instruments with all the sensitiveness 
of a fine pianist. 

A great deal has been written about the Fifth Symphony, 
its form and meaning—much of it nonsensical. But I do not 
remember having seen any allusion to the fact that it is 
largely an essay in contrasting timbres, as the Seventh Sym- 
phony is an essay in rhythm. ‘That was, at least, the impres- 
sion I got last Monday, and a glance through the score will 
show how much, at any rate of the first two movements, is 
built up upon the independent opposition of the wind and 
strings. Rhythm, of course, is as always the life-blood of the 
work, but here colour is the more conspicuous element, 
whereas in the Seventh Symphony it is of rhythm that one 
thinks all the time. 

Sir Thomas Beecham gave a performance of the Seventh 
Symphony at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert a 
few days before, which was received with enormous enthu- 
siasm by the subscribers to that venerable institution. It 
must, of course, be much pleasanter, if you have bought a 
ticket and taken an evening out, to believe that you are 
enjoying a first-rate show than to listen carefully and without 
prejudice only to find disappointment. That is the critic’s 
disagreeable duty, and I cannot help thinking that, if the 
audience had really listened, they would have been less 
exuberant in their applause. For the playing of the strings 
was ragged and their tone of poor quality, especially in its 
lack of resonance below mezzo-forte. Nor, in spite of some 
admirable individual details, was there the kind of coherence 
—the invidious comparison can hardly be avoided—that 
marked the playing of the Viennese Orchestra. Sir Thomas 
Beecham seemed over-anxious to stress the rhythmical nature 
of the work, and, except in the Allegretto, raced the orchestra 
off its feet. His say be the ideal tempo for the Scherzo, but 
it was beyond the capacity of the players to keep it up with 
that precision and sense of effortlessness without which speed 
degenerates into a hurry, DyneELEY Hussty, 
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“Viens Avec Nous, Petit! ” 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 






La session du baccalauréat est close; une nouvelle année 
scholaire vient de commencer. C’est l'époque ot Tavenit 
des enfants revient souvent dans les conversations familiales 
Que fait-on pour la jeunesse ? Quel avenir s’ouvre devant 
elle? Que deviendront nos fils et nos filles? Ep cette 
période de crise les réponses ne sont guére rassurantes, Les 
professions sont encombrées. Le chémage atteint tous je 
métiers ;_ les gazettes parlent méme de * chémeurs intellee. 
tuels.”” Dans quelle direction peut-on ovienter un enfant ? 

En dehors des familles on s‘inquicte aussi de lavenir deg 
jeunes. A en juger par les articles et les discours, les aing 
s’occupent beaucoup de leurs cadets. Voici un sénateur qui 
termine un morceau de rhétorique par une invocation 4 
jeunesse, une phrase interminable ponctucée de _ points 
d’exclamation. ‘‘O jeunesse, s’écrie-t-il, tu es la pionniae 
dune république planétaire.” Ce vieillard vient de Siriys 
sans doute. En fait de pionniers la jeunesse connait surtout 
Lacoste, Ladoumégue et Détroyat. Voici encore un député 
qui écrit un tract: ‘ Jeunesse, quelle France veux-tu?” 
Aprés avoir posé la question, il s*empresse lui-méme de fournir 
Ja réponse. La jeunesse pourrait récuser comme interprite 
un homme politique qui ne fait que défendre une thése, Mais 
voici aussi un ministre plein de candeur. II avoue sap; 
ambages ‘la nécessité de conquérir la jeunesse, devenue 
partout la clef des positions gouvernementales.” 

Viola le mot laché. Ce ministre et bien d’autres ne con 
sidérent la jeunesse que comme pion sur le damier politique, 
D’aucuns vous diront que c’est précisément la politique qui 
tuera la France. II est & souhaiter que leur parole dépass 
leur pensée. Il n’en est pas moins vrai que la_ politique 
sévit partout, sans excepter la jeune génération. Des marmots 
lévent le poing comme leurs péres et psalmodient I’Inter. 
nationale. Tous les partis recrutent des ‘* Jeunesses” ¢ 
les exhortent au combat. Jusqu’aux éclaireurs qui 
subdivisent en groupes confessionaux ; et chacun sait qu’en 
France religion et politique semblent inséparables. Sans 
doute dans ces “‘ Jeunesses ” tous ne prennent pas la chose 
au sérieux. Ils y voient surtout prétextes 4 fétes champétres 
et réunions sportives. Néanmoins beaucoup de _ jeunes 
doctrinaires crient lorgane de leur parti sur la voie publique, 
échangent des horions avec les vendeurs adverses, et se font 
gloire de quelques heures passées au poste de _ police e 
attendant lintervention paternelle. Quand par surcroit ik 
peuvent exhiber plaies ou bosses la mesure de leur gloire 
est comble. 

Que des adolescents jettent leur gourme de cette facon 
ou d’une autre ne tirerait pas & conséquence si leur esprit 
nétait pas trop aisément déformé par Vambiance. Trop 
jeunes pour avoir acquis le doute philosophique, ils s’imaginent 
qu'il suffit de pérorer en réunion publique pour devenit 
homme d’état, que les adversaires se recrutent uniquement 
parmi les vendus et les ignares, et que Vintérét du patti 
prime tout autre. Chose plus grave encore, ils apprennent 
trop tét dans la vie que les relations politiques peuvent servil 
une carriére et que la protection d'un ministre peut aider 4 
surmonter bien des obstacles. Is se rendent compte également 
que la politique méne a tout . . . sans avoir 4 en sortir. Ik 
constatent, par exemple, que certains plaideurs s’adressett 
de préférence aux avocats qui sont en méme temps parle 
mentaires, et que, quelque soit le gouvernement au pouvoil, 
un fonctionnaire peut délaisser son service impunément pou 
servir des intéréts politiques. 

Sous ces influences Venfant sera en danger de devenit 
client, au sens romain du mot. Pour obvier 4 la dépopulation 
on parle beaucoup de faire de la France une “ nation é 
cadres,” une “ pépiniére d’élites.” Pour cela il importe dt 
développer lesprit d’initiative, le sens des responsabilités ¢ 
ces autres qualités dont Ja somme constitue Pindividualité 
C’est tout le contraire des protections et des relations. 
















































































Le sport, heureusement, tend maintenant & préoccupét 
la jeunesse au détriment de la politique. L’individu J 
gagnera et la collectivité aussi. Bien des parents diromt: 
Puisque nos fils veulent absolument acclamer quelquu! 
autant un champion qu'un tribun. Et s'il leur faut fait 
le coup de poing, que ce soit la boxe plutét que la bagatté 
Surtout qu’ils deviennent hommes en méme temps qu’électeus 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Valuable Shire 

welcome to receive accumulating evidence that the 
shire horse, most quiet, intelligent and powerful of horses, 
i not going the way of the carriage horse. The tractor 
jas not had the destructive influence of the road motor-car. 
\ couple of good heavy horses are today worth as much as 
‘ light tractor in money, and the farmer buys them as well 
. the haulier. A farmer, with whom I stood watching 
the ploughs, said that he could not farm without the t ractor - 
but regarded it not so much as a rival to the horse as an aid. 
itdid the work for which the horse was less well fitted. We 
reckoned that a three-furrowed plough behind a caterpillar 
inctor was covering the ground about four times as quickly 
js the horses, partly because of the time lost in turning 
jorses at the headlands. Competitions in ploughing and in 
hedging are becoming a regular annual event under the 
jadership of the County Agricultural Institutes, of which 
daklands in Hertfordshire is one of the best. The horse and 
the tractor are usually seen side by side, but the local interest 
almost wholly concentrated on the pairs of horses. 


It is 


js 
* * * x 


Popular Rivals 
The Shire holds his own ; and all his supporters emphasise 
his cardinal virtue: no other heavy horse has such good 
feet; and—ev pede Herculem : you know the powerful horse 
by his feet. Nevertheless other breeds now rival him. The 
Percheron has made great strides; and even the fanciers 
begin to regret the Shire’s ‘feathers’? which were once 
juiled as final evidence of his quality. The feathers have 
indeed more or less killed the export trade in Shires. ‘Though 
they are indubitably evidence of other fine qualities, in 
themselves they gather mud and grease, and need more 
larbering than there is time to give them. If expert breeders 
could and would produce a more or less featherless shire, 
they would do a great service, though the fancier would 
le horrified. The Shire in spite of his feathers and the curve 
in his back has essential qualities yet to seek in either 
Percheron or Suffolk Punch or the invaluable, more active 
Clydesdale. 
PS * * * 

Car and Hackney 

The maleficent influence of the car on the hackney is 
lamented by Mr. James Agate in a very lively book of essays 
on cricket, boxing and golf (Kingdoms for Horses, Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.); but he errs, I think, in one particular. The great 
popularity of the driving classes, especially of hackneys, 
at agricultural shows is a more or less new thing in certain 
aspects, It was emphasised very much at the date when 
the motor-car began to become overwhelmingly popular. 
Atthe date when the hackney more or less vanished from the 
mads and when the Cleveland bay began quite to vanish 
lefore the threat, the hackney became a popular favourite, 
largely owing to Sir Gilbert Greenall, as he then was, and 
that energetic group of enthusiasts for the harness horse to 
vhom the Olympia Show owed its origin. What rejoicing 
there was when a hackney-bred horse appeared in the steeple- 
chase and flew over the fences with all the ability of an Irish- 
bred hunter ! 

* * * * 

Intensive Oranges 

What contrasts farming presents! An account of a citrous 
farm in California was given me as we watched the ploughing. 
The acres we looked at were worth at most some £30 each. 
A well-planted acre in California is worth £700 and pays 
4 good profit at that rate. Each tree is like a precious garden 
shrub, It is most carefully manicured, it has its own supply 
of water laid on; and so runs little chance of any setback 
inthe first five years of its life, after which, it may be said to be 
sown up. The sign of its maturity is that * all at once it refines 
the skin of its fruit. The thick-skinned orange becomes 
thin-skinned and all is well. This ploughing of fields for 
gain-crops is perhaps the thinnest form of cultivation, 
though not so thin as on the wide wheat belts of the North 
American continent ; and the Californian farms for fruit and 
indeed vegetables are perhaps the most intensive if we omit 


cultivation under glass or for that matter in cellars. 


The Homing Sense 

In a discussion on the mystery of the birds’ sense of direction 
the old and unphilosophic theory of a “ sixth sense” has 
been invoked. The phrase, of course, carries us no further 
as it stands, but it begins to acquire a more distinct meaning. 
This sixth sense is now held to be an ethereal sense, a per- 
ception not of aerial but of ethereal vibrations. The evidence 
is taken from several experiments made on the Continent 
at two radio stations. The activity of the transmitters 
has, for a while, so disturbed Homer pigeons that they have 
lost sense of their direction, but have recovered it when the 
wireless vibrations ceased. If these experiments should 
be corroborated the inference of a sixth sense is stronger 
than even its more ardent supporters claim, and for the 
following reason. 

% * * 2% 

Homers v. Migrants 

The experiments have been made, not with migrating 
birds but with homing pigeons. Now every pigeon-racer 
will maintain that his birds learn by experience. The young 
birds have to be trained. They begin with short flights 
and are led on to larger flights. They quite certainly trust 
a great deal to sight ; and their sight, we know, is immensely 
long. Probably they excel that great Indian sportsman 
who was said to have such good eyes that he could see the 
stars in daylight. The Homer pigeon quite certainly uses 
senses and capacities of which we have cognizance, especially 
memory and eyesight. The skill of the bird has therefore in 
this regard little or no relation to the powers of the migrant 
bird. In some species, the cuckoo, for example, the young 
birds precede the old and presumably are as clever at finding 
their way to distant places of which they have had no know- 
ledge. They are directed neither by memory nor by sight. 
If then the Homer pigeon, using these two capacities, is 
disturbed by ethereal vibrations, how very much stronger 
an influence they should exert on the migrant, if it is relying 
on its sixth sense. At the same time it will help to clarity 
if the theorists will grant that the comparison of the Homer 
with the migrant is **a mere analogy” (as the old don said to 
Lewis Carroll). The pigeon dashing back to its loft has little 
likeness to the deliberate almost desultory autumn migrants 
now leaving our shores. The Homer is more like the dog or 
horse, or for that matter cow or pig, which knows the way home 
though carried from it blindfold. It is not a little remarkable 
that the most salient examples of home-finding mammals 
concern animals that have young; and Mr. Lockley’s Skok- 
holm experiments prove that birds with young, but not others, 
will return promptly to the home however far they may be 
earried. Strong desire itself seems to create a new sense. 
Perhaps what we call faith comes into the same category. 


The Best Barberies 

It is the date when those lively shrubs the barberies—a 
prettier name than berberis—come into their autumn glory, 
on those few gorgeous acres at Wisley as elsewhere. I believe 
that in America no flowering shrub (barring perhaps some 
purely hedge plants) has anything like the circulation of 
berberis thunbergi. Pretty well a quarter of a million 
are said to be sold annually. It is gorgeous, but the varietv 
alropurpurea is more gorgeous still, as rhus cotinoides excels 
even rhus cotinus. Preferences for species or varicties 
are individual: ‘I this thing, you that, whom shall my 
soul believe ?”? Yet we like to know of other people's favour- 
ites. For myself out of a not very wide experience, a par- 
ticular charm attaches to Prattii—for habit and colour of 
both leaf and berry—and of the quaint white-stemmed 
dictyophyllum. Some of the nurserymen have a very wholesale 
method of multiplying these plants. I saw one line of 
bushes flattened and squashed into a supine position and the 
whole of the bush pegged down for layers, without the 
exception of a single branch. I suppose that no bush in 
existence is less pure or throws a greater variety than the 
berberis when multiplied by seed. On this subject I saw 
the other day in a Rectory garden several poles of ground 
covered with seedlings from one pure white dahlia. There 
was not a suggestion of whiteness in any one of the 
seedlings. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


[To the Editor of Tae Srrcrator.] 


Sir,—These Communists are really very puzzling people. 
Some years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw defined both Socialism 


and Communism in your columns with characteristic lucidity. 
He said, “ As no other distribution than an equal one will 
bear examination Socialism means in effect an equal distri- 
bution of the National income . . . Communism is the same 
as Socialism but better English.” For years I have relied 
upon definitions, but Mr. John Strachey 
who tells us that Soviet Russia Communist but a 
Socialist society, that Communism means an order of society 
based on the public ownership of the means of production, 
but that it does not mean, and never has meant, equal incomes 
for unequal work. Exactly how Mr. Strachey distinguishes 
between a Communist and a Socialist society does not very 
clearly appear. He may be correct in asserting that unequal 
remuncration for unequal work is a principle of Communism, 
but he is certainly wrong in suggesting that Lenin and Stalin 
have consistently followed it. I would invite Mr. Strachey’s 
attention to Stalin’s address to the Communist Party in the 
summer of 1931—‘ unforeseen financial difficulties have 
been encountered,” he said, “and changes are necessary. 
The five day week must be abandoned, at least temporarily, 
week. In a number 
of undertakings wage rates are arranged in such a way that 
the difference between skilled and unskilled labour, between 
Wages even 


these now comes 


is not a 


in favour of the interrupted six day 


arduous and light Jabour, almost disappears. 
under Socialism must be paid according to work done and 
not From this it would that 
the principle of equal incomes had been tried and was departed 
It was only 


according to needs.” appear 
from because in practice it had broken down. 
after 1931 that the principle of unequal wages for different 
work was gencrally enforced. The further development of 
came later. The glorification of the Stakhanoff 
movement, a movement which would assuredly provoke a 
general strike in this country, is the most recent development 
of all. 

Then Mr. Strachey tells us that the possession of a motor- 
car does not make a man a capitalist, but the possession of a 
share in a motor-car factory does. Will Mr. Strachey tell 
us what is the position of a man who owns some of the high 
interest bearing State bonds which the Sovict issues to its 
citizens from time to time? Is there any essential difference 
between the investor who profits by the output of a factory 
and he who draws his interest from the State which depends 
upon the labour of all? Surely Dean Inge is substantially 
correct. The evolution from approximately equal to unequal 
wages, to piecework, and finally to intensive individual work, 
has gone on in Russia for the last five years and produced 
much the same sort of economic inequalities, although on an 
altogether lower plane, as exist in capitalist countries, and 
the investors in State bonds are the new capitalists. When 
Mr. Strachey suggests that Dr. Inge alluded to his contro- 
versial opponents as “ Lenin’s gangsters.” he is of course 
The allusion was the spiritual 
Fathers of the Bolshevik millennium—Trotsky, Kamenoff, 
Zinoviev, and the rest. Does not Mr. Strachey agree, or can 
it be that he differs from Stalin in this matter ? 

Finally, Mr. Strachey concludes by telling us the rich 
blessings which will accrue to everybody in the Communist 
(or is it the Socialist ?) State. He really must not be allowed 
to forget that Socialism has been operating in Russia for 
eighteen vears, and that five years ago those who died from 
Ukraine, the richest food producing district in 
Iam, &c., 

I. H. Hamiiron. 


piecework 


mistaken. obviously to 


hunger in the 
Europe, were numbered by millions. 
310 Minster House, St. James’ Court, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tux. Srecraton.] 
Sm,—Mr. H¥e blames me 
for distinguishing between State Socialism and Communism 
—which JI had to do if I was to handle my prescribed subject 
and then draws the same distinction himself. 


Strachey is surely mconsistent. 
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He also objects to my using the word “ gangsters” of thf duction 
group of bloodthirsty criminals who- surrounded Lenin service ? 
He oddly thinks that I used the word, not of Stalin, Trotsy matters 
Djerzhinsky and Zinovieff, but of “Us.” T did not meal inow he 
to call Mr. Strachey a gangster; IT did not know that hi hy whor 
association with the orgies of the Cheka went beyond svnell be chose 
pathetie admiration. As for the subject of my article—t, nay jue 
attitude of the Church in the past towards revolutionan Commiun 
theories —it does not seem to interest him. — W. R. Iyog, I gderable 


Brightwell Manor, Walling ford. they att 


would Pp 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] qunist J 





Sir,—Thanks be to Mr. Strachey for his most illuminatinill of aim | 
exposition of Communism. Mav I ask two clarifying even en 
questions: (1) How would Mr. Strachey differentiate inf must be 
practice between the ownership and the control of the meal more £0 
of production in a Communist State? Tt seems to me thy justify t 
(apart from the Capitalist practice of drawing dividend of their 
without working) those workers who are in control beeonl We ai 
the virtual owners. Thus one gets a governing Class insteyil q Dictat 
of an owning class, (2) T cannot see anything non-Christiggfff sue of 
in Communism, as expounded by Mr. Strachey, except thi that of 
one fundamental point: Christianity asserts the equalityfi™ Does Mr 
of man: Communism denies it. Am I right ?-—Youry, & [i orth tl 

The Clergy House, 63 Long Lane, S.E. 1. DP. M. Gener, Fresde 

[To the Editor of Tins Spreraror.] 

Sm, Mr. Strachey’s article in your last week’s issue gives gf T 
least a simple definition of Communism which is illuminating (ptaim: 
State ownership of all means of production (and presumatiyfy The 
of distribution), and the abolition of private ownership fj ™% alw 
any such means, is straightforward in’ theory, if not i militar's 
practice. All men have then equal opportunity to gai If this 
unequal rewards according to their abilities. They eniy choose 
the fruits of their labour, which may be large for those d The \ 
outstanding abilitv, or small for those only capable ¢ snia ” | 
unskilled work. If this definition of Communism be aceepifiy {huteh. 
able to the party itself, what, then, is the difference betwee @ 4! 
Socialism and Communism? Why, if their ideals are tig Jague 
same, are so many members of the Labour’ Party afraid {have 
being associated with Communism ? Is the distinction oii number 
one of method and of acceleration ? Roman 

The question as to which means of production and dig As Te 
tribution should be owned and organised by the State @§ er ‘ 
surely one to be decided on the merits of each case by tig Wotes, 
eanons of efliciency, economy and expediency. It is tim should 
that such problems were settled as far as possible by econ Allison 
mists and scientists, by civil servants and men of affain had a | 
in the impartial atmosphere of the oflice and _ Jaboratonf eit ¢ 
The issues are too technical and toe much complicated Prote 
be made into party war-cries for the attraction of those vig ad th: 
have no knowledge or experience of their difficulties. Tyg *m al 
State-owned telephone service in England is fully as efficiet they Ls 
and economical as the privately-owned service in the Unite mean 1 
States and elsewhere: but cqually, some privately-ownt that tel 
railways are as satisfactory as others which are owned iy human 
the State. pests 

Dean Inge condemns Communism because of its use qm und | 
force. Here we must, I think, remember to distingus The Re 
between the force used and misused in the atiainment tied an 
power, and that used and misused after power has be Mas a g 
attained. One cannot condone the atrocities of the Russa Trave 





any more than those of the French or Spanish revolut 
But in all fairness it must be admitted that these horrors 
not necessarily invalidate the claims of Communism any ms! 
than the wars of religion invalidated the claims of Christiaull! 
It is, however, pertinent to ask Mr. Strachey how he prope® 
to attain his Commiunistice ideal in this and other count 
Does he contemplate, the end justifying the means, a simi 
series of horrors in England, or has he some kindly anaesthetl 
with which to put out of action, temporarily or permanent, 
those who oppose his revolution ? 

We come now, I think, to the crux of the question. Havil 
attained power, how does Mr. Strachey propose that 4 
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wtalitarian State be organised and governed? Ideals, 
over worthy, must have some practical basis for their 
realisation. Is a Lenin or a Stalin essential to the Com- 
snist State? Wher > are those to be found who have the 
wbility to organise a State in which all the means of pro- 
quction and of distribution are run by one gigantic Civil 
grvice? It may be an exaggeration to say that the system 
natters less than the men who run it, but one would like to 
jnow how our existing organisation is to be replaced, and 
iy whom. How are the rulers of the Communist State to 
ie chosen, and who is to make the final decisions ? If one 
nay judge by the expressed opinions of our present-day 
Communists and Socialists, there is likely to be some con- 
jderable differences of opinion amongst them when, if ever, 
ey attain power. The present so-called governing classes 
sould presumably be in exile, at the least ; has the Com- 
junist Party enough leaders of distinction, enough unanimity 
faim and method, enough experience of practical affairs, 
wen enough intelligence adequately to replace them? It 
nust be remembered that the Communists will have a much 
nore complicated State to organise, and that, in order to 
justify themselves, they will have to make a greater success 
oftheir government than their less ambitious predecessors. 
We are forced to the conclusion that Communism implies 
q Dictatorship just as much as does Fascism. This is an 
sue of more vital importance to the man in the street than 
that of the extent of State interference and ownership. 
Does Mr. Strachey admit this? And if so, are even his ideals 
yorth the price ?—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Fresden, Highworth, Wilts. K. R. Cocnranr. 
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[To the Editor of Tur Specraror} 

‘n—There are some points in the letter signed W. A. Powell, 
(aptain, in last week’s Spectator, which are not quite clear. 

The writer speaks of the “ Christ of the Gospels,” who 
yas always most courteous to Roman soldiers, condemning 
militarism, and yet he signs himself W. A. Powell, Captain. 
If this is the case, would not the writer have been wise to 
choose another profession ? There are others. 

The writer also speaks of “ the recent conquest of Abys- 
nia” having had ** the unstinted support of the Roman 
(hurch.” I have followed the Abyssinian question with 
are, and have come to the conclusion, personally, that the 
Jeague of Nations may have behaved a little hysterically 
(Ihave in mind Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s articles in the last three 
nimbers of the English Review), but this news as to the 
Roman Church's attitude is a little unexpected. 

As regards the property of the Jesuit Order in Spain, the 
witer does not give any documentation for the figure he 
quotes, but it does not seem to be unreasonable that the Order 
should have been rich. If we may judge from Professor 
Allison Peers’ excellent book, The Spanish Tragedy, the Order 
had a large number of excellent educational institutions in 
thir charge, apart from their other work. In England, 
4 Protestant country, the Jesuits have two large schools, 
ad three churches, with very large congregations drawn 
fom all classes, in London alone, and in a Catholic country 
they would have far more. The Order being rich does not 
mean its members are luxurious or idle. Everyone agrees 
that terrible things have taken place in Spain, but perhaps 
iuman nature ratber than the negligence of Roman Catholic 
priests may be most to blame, even though every priest is 
bound to pray at Mass that God may forgive his negligence ! 
The Roman Church believes that its Founder, God himself, 
tied an awful death to save humanity, so perhaps humanity 
las a grave tendeney to evil.—Yours faithfully, 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. CLONMORE, 






































[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
R,—Captain Powell's comments on Dr. Barker's article on 
ommunism seem to confuse the We shall get no 
futher if the protagonists on one side or the other continue 
‘0 argue for this or that philosophy upon the ground that 
iis disciples do or do not live up to it. Men are often better 
than their unworthy creeds, and always worse than their 
toble ones ; and the point at issue is not how far Christians, 
*hether lay or clerical, fail the Christian ideal, nor how often 
‘ommunists are decent people in spite of their philosophy ; 
but what are the respective merits, as philosophies, of Chris- 
tanity and Communism. 








issues. 





















The Christian objection to Marx’s dialectical materialism 
is that it flatly denies all spiritual values. It is not the social 
or political aspect of Communism that estranges a Christian, 
but that philosophical basis of crude materialism which Marx 
invented for its support, and his disciples still insist upon. 
The irreconcilable conflict between a spiritual and a material 
philosophy cannot be resolved, or in any way affected, by 
irrelevant instances of the failure of disciples to live up to 
their creeds, 

Let it be granted that Christian Popes and priests have 
often been venal and corrupt, and Christian laymen often 
little better than heathens. Let us grant that Communists 
often argue, and even behave, as if they admitted the reality 
of an everlasting, transcendental difference between right 
and wrong. Their respective creeds leave them both equally 
without philosophical or logical defence. It only means, 
what every student of human nature knows, that men will 
always succumb to their natural instincts when they find 
their creeds too difficult to put into practice. But that does 
not mean that it does not matter what a man’s creed is. For 
the leaders of men take their philosophies seriously, and will 
teach this or that according to their creeds, and their teaching 
will lead to a popular bias in favour of a spiritual or a material 
Now Christian ideology, however far Christians 
fail it, does ** make for righteousness.”’ Materialism, at best, 
can only make for material well-being. It cannot make for 
righteousness because it does not believe that there is “ any 
sich thing,” and it must inevitably and for ever be repudiated 
by those for whom spiritual values are the final and eternal 
Reality. Perhaps, as Mr, Hamilton Fyfe contends, Dr. 
Barker’s definition of * Faith” (belief in the invisible) is 
not quite complete, but surely Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is seeking 
to prejudice the issue when he says faith in human nature is 
finer and more creative “ than the faith which the school- 
boy” (who must be grown-up by this time) ‘ pungently 
defined as belief in what you know to be untrue.’ But that 
was not Dr. Barker's definition of Faith, so Mr. Hamilton 
Kyfe’s schoolboy is beside the mark. But if Dr. Barker 
limited unduly the meaning of faith, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
certainly unduly extends it when he applies it to all sorts 
of things outside the main issue between the two philosophies. 
You may have faith in anything—in a flutter on the Stock 
Iixchange, or a patent medicine, or a dictator, or a rope, but 
such trivial faiths are hardly more irrelevant to the contro- 
versy than Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s faith in ** equality of chances.” 
Faith is backing your ~ intuition” further than your logic 
will take you, whether it be faith in God or faith in man: 
and there is no man who has not had to do that again and 
again from the day that he groped for the breast as a new- 
born child. But the faith that Dr. Barker had in mind, a; 
relevant to the controversy, was quite obviously men’s faith 
in their intuitions of God.—-I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ecchinswell House, Newbury. A. Irvinc Muntz. 


ideology. 
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[To the Editor of Tue SprecTator.] 

Sir,—After the contributions of Dr. Inge and Mr. John 
Strachey it would be interesting to hear further discussion 
on the value of labour. Neither writer appears to take 
account of any other basis for the distribution of goods than 
the economic value of work done. Undoubtedly this is the 
accepted basis, and one can understand its perpetuation in 
a Communism designed merely to bring about * plenty and 
peace.” But it does seem open to question whether the 
amount of goods a man is to receive ought always to depend 
upon this. 

In the case of industrial labour such a standard has already 
ceased to be workable. We are able to produce all we want 
without using all the labour available, but the goods produced 
are distributed as if, because his labour is not needed, an 
unemployed man has no right to the same amount of goods 
as a man at work. 

The Communist answer is to share the work among the 
whole body of workers, so that each has leisure as well as 
work. But we are coming to a time when the leisure will 
become more important than the work, and in such a world 
it would seem contradictory to retain the old standard for 
the distribution of material goods. 

The alternative answer (which in spite of Mr. Strachey may 
well be inherent in Communism, though it would mean the 
abandorment of its materialist philosophy) is to make a 
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man’s livelihood independent of his occupation. Dr. Inge 
has reminded us of the economic status of the rulers in 
Plato’s State, and we see the same principle applied in the 
payment of justices in this country, The obvious objection 
is that a man will not work without a material incentive. 
This may be true now, but in the future he will have to, or 
else leisure will become synonymous with idleness. And 
though we may adopt a “ sentimental” or “ humanitarian ” 
view of the claim to a livelihood, it is difficult to see how 
the problem can be solved unless men can learn, when they 
need not work for a living, to pursue an occupation for its 
own sake. After all, a Boy Scout does not expect his good 
turn to be rewarded.—Yours truly,  R. E. G. DAwson. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror. | 

Sir,—For a long time I have sought for an authoritative 
statement of the essential respects in which the position of 
the Communist differs from that of a Socialist. I assume 
that there is an essential difference, or otherwise Socialists 
in this country, as embodied in the Labour party would not 
so gravely distrust and dislike those who label themselves as 
Communists. 

It was therefore with considerable hope of enlightenment 
that I turned to the article in your last number on “ The 
Claims of Communism.” Here, I said, is a Communist, for 
so I take the writer to be, who will explain his faith, and 
incidentally perhaps will resolve my difficulties, 

What do I find? Alas! I find no enlightenment. I am 
told in one place that ** The Soviet Union is not a Communist 
Society. ... The Soviet Union is a Socialist Society,” and 
in another that Marx, the founder of the world Communist 
movement and a decisive authority on the subject of com- 
munism, would have held the present economic arrangements 
of the Soviet Union as the fulfilment of his proposals. I 
cannot reconcile these two statements, and I, and I am sure 
others of your readers, would be glad to know how Mr. Strachey 
reconciles them. 

Perhaps Mr. Strachey could see his way to explain to us 
briefly the difliculties between a Socialist and a Communist, 
and between a Socialist and a Communist Society.—-Yours 
faithfully, H, FOUNTAIN. 

Little Mote, Eynsford, Kent. 


ARRESTS ON SUSPICION 
|To the Editor of Tre Specraror.] 

Sir,— Mr. Watson’s article on ** Arrests on Suspicion’? makes 
out an irrefutable case for some alteration in our present 
procedure. If 30 per cent. of the cases of persons arrested 
for intent to commit a felony are discharged it is a clear 
proof that in many instances the police are over-zealous. 
But what certainty can there be that the magistrates always 
succeed in distinguishing those cases in which the police are 
over-zealous from those in which they are justified ? Recently 
a London magistrate dismissed a case in which two lads 
were charged with loitering with intent, though they appear 
to have been doing nothing more serious than looking at a 
shop window. He commented that the case should never 
have been brought. But not all magistrates are so trained 
in the hearing of evidenee or so uninfluenced by the point of 
view of the police, especially if the man charged already has a 
bad record. As Mr. Watson says, the present situation 
undoubtedly militates against the ex-prisoner who _ really 
wishes to keep straight, and if this is so, it involves an injury 
both to the individual and to Society. 

The only way of entirely preventing injustice is to make a 
man’s actions rather than his intentions the basis of any arrest. 
After all neither police nor magistrates can claim to be thought- 
readers and if one comes to think of it, it is bordering on the 
absurd that an act of thought-reading should be regarded as 
sufficient basis for police action. But until the present 
methods are radically altered some check on injudicious 
charges would be provided if monthly reports on all cases of 
arrest on suspicion, with the results, were sent to the Home 
Office by the police authorities. This would make the police 
act with greater circumspection without preventing them 
from taking any action that was really necessary for the 
prevention of crime.—I am, «e., W. A. ELKIN, 


The Howard League for Penal Reform, Hon. Press Secretary. 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, S.W.1. 


— 


THE STATE AS LICENSED VICTU 

{To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | ALLER 
Sir,—One point from Mr. W. H. Worsnop’s last lette ‘ 
this subject seems to require the counterpoise of a different 
report. I refer to point (c), saying tinier alia that the More 
drink the managers sell the better the Board is Pleased 
Last July I stopped for a lunchtime pint at one of the Taverns 
near Carlisle. In conversation the manager told me that 
it made no difference to him whether he sold one Pint or 
fifty per day: there was no incentive whatsoever for him 
to push the sale of drink nor any comments by the inspectors 
upon a drop in sales. He said State management ya 
effective in stopping ‘ back-door”’ trade, since a Manager 
had nothing to gain by selling a pint in illegal hours and his 
livelihood to lose if found out. 

This further point may have been raised in_ previous corte. 
spondence, but isn’t it worth something to have bars in whig 
drink advertisements (incidentally characterised by their 
extreme dullness) are absent ?—-Yours faithfully, 

6 Station Road, East Horsley, Surrey. Jack Woorvrorp, 





|To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.| 
Sir,—I have neither the time nor the inclination to pury 
Mr. Angus Watson into the maze of loose reasoning and 
chop logie in which he is seeking cover. Facts, as he says 
speak for themselves, and I have confined myself to facts 
which he wisely declines to challenge. 

The only test of any temperance policy is whether it wil 
reduce drunkenness, and if statistics prove anything Carlisle's 
figures for drunkenness show that private management in th 
Trade is more successful in the cause of temperance thay 
State Control, for Carlisle has had throughout a higher tat 
of drunkenness than most towns of similar size. In 1984 no 
fewer than 54 of the county boroughs had a lower rate o/ 
drunkenness than Carlisle, and convictions rose from 49 in 
19338 to 66. 

Carlisle Temperance Union issued a manifesto stating that 
* Convictions do not adequately represent the amount of 
drunkenness,” and that “ State prestige of Carlisle tavern 
draws in those who previously shunned licensed houses; 
and Carlisle West End Temperance Society passed a resol: 
tion stating that State Control as a measure of temperance 
reform had proved a failure, “‘ inasmuch as the reduction o 
drunkenness that had taken place was in no greater rati 
than in other boroughs of similar size throughout England.” 

Licensing reform is not one of the urgent problems which 
are making anxious controversy in the country today, except 
in regard to a loosening of restrictions, Proposals to sol\ 
it on heroic lines have grown old-fashioned, and many peopl 
are turning with useful intention to public-house reform. Ii 
remains to be seen whether the public-house under privat 
management can be made what, with all its failures, it alway 
has been in hard fact, the club and forum of the people 
but any proposal to establish a national beershop will meé 
with determined opposition from all sane and sober men, 


Bristol. W. Hl. Worsnor. 
LIBERTY IN GREECE 
[To the Kditor of Tir Seecraror. | 
sir,—I think the following extracts from a correspondent ii 


Greece may interest your readers as supporting the extreme 
interesting article in your issue of October 9th by Mr. F 
Elwyn Jones. It is dated August 81st, and is translate! 
from the French of the original. 


+ 


* Often the mothers and the women cannot learn what is tl 
fate of their sons or husbands once they have been arrested. 
vain they search the police stations in the daytime: they # 
driven away, terrorised, or told that nothing is known. Wi 
this silence ? What crimes does it hide ? 

“The islands are full. At Anaphi there are 200 victims. 1! 
water supply, one hour’s distance from the village, is not sufficient 
There’ are no houses to shelter them: there is nothing to 
The boats come every fortnight at the most. Without tre 
without a patch of green, under a burning sun. Thousands 
provocations are introduced by the police: for instance, it § 
forbidden to bathe in the sea, or to visit one another... | 

“Books are burned in the public squares, and foreign fascist 
are imitated, down to the purgatives that suspected people #& 
forced to swallow .. . 

“This is what we know, but the unknown, that which goes ® 
in the dark, is most to be feared. 

** Do not reply to this.” 


All those who are interested in the unhappy fate of persotil 
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liberty in Greece will be grateful to you for publishing the 
article. 

There are very close ties binding the British people to 
the Greeks, and surely some expression of our bitter dis- 
appointment, that from the cradle of European civilisation 
qich distortion of it is taking place, might be of service, 
not only to those individuals suffering there, but to the 
whole cause of peace and freedom.—Yours faithfully, 

44 Upper Park Road, N.W. 38. Epitu M. Pye. 


THE FREE CHURCHES 
[To the Editor of Tie SrectTATOR. | 

Sirn,_May I be permitted to reply to Mr. Auty’s letter as 
I fear that he has not perused the Coronation Service very 
carefully ? Apart from the Communion the Service appears 
to consist of the presentation of the King to the people by 
the Primate, the anointing of His Majesty with Holy Oil, 
the vesting of His Majesty with the regal vestments and 
finally the actual Coronation, all accompanied by the appro- 
priate prayers and benedictions. There also may be a short 
srmon which according to precedent would be preached 
by one of the Archbishops. 

‘Could English Nonconformist ministers or ministers of 
the Scottish Established Church conscientiously officiate 
at such a service which to them would be full of error and 
superstition—or is conscience to be laid aside on national 
occasions ? The question of Establishment which Mr. 
Auty raises would appear to have no bearing on the matter. 
If for any reason His Majesty were crowned separately in 
Edinburgh as King of Scotland would not the rites of the 
Non-established Episcopal Church of Scotland be used ?— 
such rites, of course, being similar to those which will be 
used in Westminster Abbey.—Yours faithfully, 

13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. G.W.R.Tuomson, 


[To the Editor of Tue SPpecTATOR.] 

Sm,—While it is true that the Church of Scotland is no less 
“established ” than the Church of England, as your cor- 
respondent, Mr. D. E. Auty, states, the relation of the King to 
the two Churches is entirely different. The character of the 
English Reformation was such that the Sovereign became, and 
remains, Supreme Governor of the Church of England. Scot- 
tish Presbyterians could not accept him as Supreme Governor 
of their own Church without doing violence to its history ; 
and the active participation of Scottish ministers in the English 
Coronation Service would be a disregard of Scottish Church 
principles, since it would imply acceptance of the Royal 
Supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, as required of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Church of England, For the same 
reason, English Free Church ministers, who are mindful of 
their Free Church history, would presumably have a conscien- 
tious objection to taking part in the Coronation Service. 

As far as Seotland is concerned, however, there is precedent 
fora Presbyterian Coronation. Charles IL was crowned with 
a Presbyterian rite at Scone on January Ist, 1651.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, Epwarp C., RAtTcLIFF, 

Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—Might I point out to the Rev. D. E. Auty that it is 
he who fails to recognise the true position of the Church of 
Seotland in relation to the Coronation of King Edward ? 
He is willing to put our Church in a hopeless position of 
compromise. First of all, he claims, rightly, an equal status 
for the established Churches of Scotland and England. Then 
he suddenly finds himself forced to admit, from a precedent, 
that the Church of England can alone perform the sacramental 
portion of the Coronation service. Can he not see now 
that there is no purpose in Church of Scotland clergy taking 
part in a service which is in essence purely English ? 

Secondly, not only does he compromise himself in the 
above manner in his eagerness to have Church of Scotland 
clergy officially present at the Coronation, but he fails to 
grasp the full implication of his false position. He wants 
the Scottish Church to be present at a ceremony in which 
it cannot share an equal part with its established neighbour, 
a ceremony which crowns the King of Great Britain, 
Edward VIII, when he is without any shadow of doubt 
Edward II, Of England he is Edward VIII, of England he 
is going to be crowned King. This is not.a mere constitu- 
tional quibble. It is symbolic of the treatment given to 
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Scotland, and of Scotland's position in the eyes of officialdom. 
The Scottish Church can surely realise that, if it officially 
participates as a non-equal Church in a Coronation service 
which crowns the King, Edward VIII, it officially admits 
the subordinate position, as a mere annexe of England, of 
Scotland, that Scotland which we all fondly describe as 
being in equal partnership with England in the Kingdom 
of Great Britain. If the Church of Scotland takes this 
course, I, as a Scot and as a member of the Church of Scotland, 
protest against such a policy, and repudiate any further 
claim the Church of Scotland may continue to make for 
itself as the free established Church of this land.—Yours 
faithfully, P. G. D. CLark, 
The Manse, Mid Calder, Mid Lothian. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. |] 
Sir,—I have been laying myself out to talk to the people who 
are close to the backbone of every country—the craftsmen, 
the toilers, the small business men, the taxi-men, the shop- 
keepers—and throughout Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Jugoslavia, I have received the same answer. 

** We want to be let alone in order to enjoy our work, our 
homes, our wives and our children. We ask for a fair share 
of the produce of our land, we want peace in which to live, 
and a quiet peace for our old age and for our days of death,” 
and when I broached the question of war I found that the 
pretty universal view was: ** We don’t want to fight anybody. 
We don’t want to go to war with anybody, we only want to be 
allowed to live our own lives. But those above us know best 
about such things, and if they say we must fight, we will do 
our best for our fatherland and we will fight.” 

It is only too sadly true that it is politicians and demagogues 
and money-seekers who are out for wars—the people who are 
the heart of every land ask for peace and security and the 
brotherhood of men. Jostan OLDFIELD, 

5 Essex Court, Temple, E.C, 


MENTAL HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—The Report of the Board of Control for 1935, just 
published, quotes with satisfaction the increasing number of 
voluntary patients, as answering the frequent charge that 
no one would enter mental hospitals except under compulsion. 

Such satisfaction is misplaced. Many “* voluntary ” 
patients are induced by subterfuge to enter what they do not 
realise is a mental hospital till too late. Once there, they may 
be threatened with certification if they give notice to leave. 
And, although no one wishes to keep a pauper patient if his 
friends will take care of him, the private patient, whose 
relatives are willing to pay (or make him pay for himself) is 
not so lucky, and may be much more easily certified. 

The method of ** voluntary” entry is chiefly a safeguard 
for the family doctor. Once inside, it is easy to find convincing 
mental symptoms in almost anyone. 

By this method also the neurotic and uncertifiable patient 
is induced to go to large, mass-treated institutions quite un- 
suitable for him. And, as the number of * voluntary’ 
admissions increases, those in authority sit back and say that 
mental hospitals must therefore be all they should be ; and 
that, since the 1930 Act has started, creakily and inadequately 
to work, nothing further need be legislated for the next thirty 
years.—I am, Sir, &c., JOAN STURGES. 

Buxton House, All Stretton, Shrops. 


LORD CARSON 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectartor.] 
Sir,—Doubtless Mr. Rees does not mean the references to 
Lord Carson which he makes in his criticism of the play 
Oscar Wilde to be interpreted very strictly; none the less 
it seems to me that they should not pass without protest. 

** Carson, who was always on the side of wrong, in the 
Queensberry trial was on the top of his form,” he writes. 
That is an assertion which a moment’s consideration should 
have corrected. Was Lord Carson upon the side of wrong 
when he defended young Archer-Shee against the harsh and 
autocratic treatment of the Board of Admiralty ? 

** Upon the side of wrong” is more than saying upon the 
wrong side; it implies a deliberate preference for evil, and 
this in connexion with a man of Carson's calibre is just 
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ridiculous. And further, leaving out of the question all 
reference to his politics, though I am myself a passionate 
admirer of them, upon what grounds does Mr. Rees claim 
that Lord Carson was upon the side of wrong in his defence 
of Lord Queensberry ? 

It is not in any way to condone the savage treatment 
meted out to Wilde, to point out that in attempting to send 
Lord Queensberry to gaol for saying what he perfectly well 
knew to be strictly true, he was guilty of hypocrisy and 
abuse of justice. Lord Carson accepted Queensberry’s brief 
with reluctance, and, after the first trial of Wilde, actually 
interceded on his behalf with a view to obviating fresh 
proceedings. 

But, apart from all such details, throughout a long and 
arduous life Lord Carson proved himself a man of the very 
highest principles and devotion, ever loyal, ever chivalrous, 
without thought for himself, without fear, and without 
reproach. He, just as much as Oscar Wilde, is entitled to 
the defence of his reputation.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

11, Ashley Gardens, S.W. 1. HENRY MAXWELL. 


THE ARABS AND BRITISH TROOPS 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecrartor.| 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested in the following extract 
from a letter I received this week from an Arab Nationalist 
friend, dated October 5th : 

‘** We live in a state of war; Jerusalem is a soldiers’ camp. 
There is now in the city-on-strike a great movement because of the 
troop-traffic that goes on day and night. We behold daily big guns, 
armoured cars, tanks and all kinds of arms, but the people look 
on it as if it were passing through their country to another. The 
troops themselves, I mean the ‘Tommies,’ seem to be sad and 
shy. In them you cannot see that hilarity that we saw in the 
British soldiers when they were going through Jerusalem to meet 
the Turk in Ramallah and Nablus in 1918-1919. Officers speak 
highly of Arab bravery and Arab fighting sportsmanship. I am 
glad to hear that from them. 

“‘ Some time ago in -, an officer was in a bar. He stood up and 
ordered the barman to pour whiskey and soda for all who were 
there; many were Jews. When they got their glasses filled, he 
proposed the health of the Arabs. The Jews stood aghast. He 
insisted that everybody should drink. They did. He then said, 
‘TI now will tell you why I did this.’ He opened his chest ;_ there 
was a healing scar. He told them that a month ago in an engage- 
ment near Jerusalem he was shot; he fainted, and only opened 
his eyes to find himself in a cave surrounded by armed Arabs. He 
wished he had died, thinking they were going to put him to torture. 
He made a sign to them to kill him and they smiled. He noticed 
that they looked kindly, but he could not speak to them. Later on 
@ man came in; he knew a few words of English, which were 
enough to make him understand that he was a doctor. He band- 
aged his wound. A horse was brought and he was asked to ride on 
it; a man led the horse and another walked beside him to act as a 
stick for the wounded man to lean on. They were extremely kind. 
They took him very near to a police station, took him down, put 
him in a conspicuous position and retired. When they were a few 
hundred paces away they fired one shot in the air and ran away. 
The police rushed out and found the officer lying on arock. He said 
he was for ever grateful to the Arabs who shot him in battle and 
saved him after it.” 

This story reminds me of one told me by a Jewish friend 
who was serving in Palestine in 1917-18. He said that when 
the British went out after an engagement to pick up the 
wounded, both British and Turks, they found that in many 
cases the Turkish soldiers (who were, of course, Palestine-Arab 
conscripts) had left their water-bottles beside the English 
wounded as they passed them in their retreat. Those who 
remember the exceeding preciousness of every drop of water 
in pre-War Palestine will understand the wonderful self- 
sacrifice of these Arab soldiers.—Yours faithfully, 

London. W. E. M. E. Biytu. 


WHO WAS IN SAMARKAND ? 

[To the Editor of THe SPectTAToR.] 
Si1r,—-Under the above caption, in your issue of October 16th, 
Sir Henry Norman refers to a discussion between Miss Ethel 
Mannin and Mr. Peter Fleming as to which, if either of them, 
had spent 48 hours in Samarkand, and he reminds your 
readers that he (Sir Henry Norman) in his book, now unfor- 
tunately out of print, All the Russias, devoted a whole descrip- 
tive chapter and many photos pointing out that ‘“ after 
Athens, Rome and Constantinople, he should rank Samarkand 
as the most interesting city in the world.” 

This statement I can support from personal knowledge, as 
in the year 1890, with my wife, I spent a week at Samarkand, 
which we visited when I occupied the post of First Secretary 
of Legation at Tehran and subsequently as Chargé d’ Affaires 
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in Persia during the prolonged absence of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, and was given an opportunity of travelling in Russian 
Transcaspia and in Turkestan. 

A full and most graphic account of the glories of Samarkand 
is contained in Lord Curzon’s book, Russia in Central Asia 
and also in an admirable paper read by him before the 
Royal Geographical Society and published in the proceedi 
of that Society in May, 1889. I may remind your readers that 
in 1888 Lord Curzon travelled in Central Asia as Special 
Correspondent of The Times, and wrote some critical remarks 
with regard to Russia’s advance through Central Asia, which 
in those days seemed to be a menace to our Indian Empire, 
These remarks irritated the Russian Local Authorities, who 
declared their intention on the first opportunity to retaliate 
on any British travellers who might fall into their hands, 

Unfortunately for me, my wife and I were the first victims 
and we were placed under preventive arrest in our hotel 
suspicion of being spies. After several days of detention we 
were released by orders from M. de Giers, Chancellor of the 
Russian Empire, whom I knew personally when I was attached 
ten years before to Lord Dufferin’s Embassy at St. Petersburgh, 

In due course we received a formal apology from the 
Governor of Samarkand through his Aide-de-Camp, and we 
returned to Tehran via Bokhara by the Transeaspian Railway 
through Askabad, the Capital of Transeaspia, to Ugun-Ada 
on the Caspian Sea, accompanied by a young Russian Officer 
who, while showing us much courtesy and hospitality, kept a 
watchful eye on our proceedings until he had seen us safely 
on board the steamer which conveyed us to the Persian port 
of Meshed-i-Sar.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

RoBert J. KENNEDY, 

Cultra Manor, Craigavad, Northern Ireland. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—Is the venerable Spectator becoming an organ of Com: 
munist propaganda? In the issue of October 16th, two 
articles, one by Mr. John Strachey, and another by Dr. Haden 
Guest, are typical Soviet pamphlets, and, as usual, quite 
without substance to anyone who knows the facts. Mr, 
Strachey says a “community by adopting this system .., 
can certainly abolish poverty, unemployment, economic 
crises and war.” But England could do all this without 
waiting for Communism simply by murdering all capitalists 
and property-holders and slaughtering some: two million 
citizens, as was done by a usurping pagan dictatorship in 
Russia. Does your reckless correspondent consider that to 
be an improvement on modern England ? If so, what is the 
value of his opinion ? Communism is merely a return to the 
slavery and serfdom of the feudal system, where inferiors have 
duties but no rights, and superiors rights but no duties, 
* By their fruits ye shall know them.” ‘‘ Can men gather 
figs of thistles ?”’ A system based on murder is no other 
than a thistle. Look at it in Spain. 

Dr. Haden Guest says “ religion in all countries is losing 
its power, position and prestige *"—-but he ought to have 
finished the sentence by adding its logical conclusion— 
‘‘among the unintelligent and worthless.” For the surest 
proof of a lack of intelligence is the inability to appreciate 
what the best minds most value. An intelligent mind has a 
sense of eternal values. The world’s greatest minds and 
noblest characters regard Jesus Christ as the most perfect 
incarnation of moral beauty, goodness and truth that mankind 
has ever known. Then, how can any one, or any system, be 
either intelligent or good, that rejects the best, or is even 
neutral towards it? Treason to the highest is naturally and 
inevitably cruel. Think of the slaughter in Russia and in 
Spain, again! Intellectual, it may be. But intelligent and 
moral, No !—Yours, &c., J. INGRAM Bryan. 

Milton Ernest, Bedford. 

[Is ‘‘ Christianity and Communism” not a question to be 
discussed? If it is, should no place be given to a statement 
of the claims of Communism? Mr. Strachey’s article was 
preceded by a sweeping condemnation of Communisin by 
Dr. Inge, and is followed by one equally sweeping by Father 
D’Arcy. As to Dr. Haden Guest’s description of the position 
of religion in Russia today, it is not clear whether Dr. Bryan 
believes Dr. Guest’s statements to be inaccurate or considers 
that though accurate they should not be published.—Eb. 
The Spectator.] 
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Eamon de Valera 


By FRANK PAKENHAM 


Mr. DESMOND RYAN is a literary artist capable at all times 
of verbal pyrotechnics and not infrequently of moving narra- 
tive. He conveys without effort an atmosphere and an 
enchantment which will make the present book widely read 
and hard to put down. He has claims to speak of many 
phases of the Irish National movement with authority ; he 
has been at evident pains to render this life of Mr. de Valera 
factually and psychologically complete. 

And yet with all these advantages he is under no illusions 
about the way in which Unique Dictator is likely to be 
received. ‘* This book,” he says, “is more a defence than a 
condemnation of Eamon de Valera, but it will not please the 
admirers or the enemies of de Valera, and it is certain that 
it will please him even less.” Mr. de Valera’s reaction is 
incalculable, but I should not imagine that he would be 
sufficiently interested in any life of himself to be actively 
displeased by it. His admirers and enemies, however, will 
not disappoint Mr. Ryan. ‘They will devour the book to the 
end, cursing its author while they read. 

One glance at the book will show why it is unpalatable to 
Mr. de Valera’s enemies. Phrases like the following are far 
from compatible with the perody that hostile propagandists 
have disseminated for so long. ‘‘ This man of principle, 
unselfish and enduring, stands out as one of the great figures 
in Irish history. ... The man is austere, dignified and 
courteous. . . . He has been ruled by a principle tempered 
by a profound humanity. . . . He willsacrifice himself readily, 
but he hesitates to sacrifice others. . . . He will pass sleepless 
nights rather than injustice should be done to the most 
obscure individual in the country.’? Mr. Ryan leaves us 
in no doubt but that Mr. de Valera is a character 
of exceptional mobility and that detraction of him, 
whether Irish or English, has sprung from meanness as 
much as ignorance. Referring to his apotheosis at Geneva 
he writes, ‘‘ Neither Irish spleen nor English venom can 
obscure his greatness there.’ This should be enough to satisfy 
the faithful; and yet not only personal adherents but cool 
outside observers of. Mr. de Valera’s record will stubbornly 
refuse to admit that Mr. Ryan has done justice to Mr. de 
Valera’s political philosophy. It is worth while reflecting why. 

We can epitomise our answer by concentrating on the 
title, Unique Dictator. It is true that more than three years 
ago I myself wrote an article describing Mr. de Valera’s 
methods as those of democratic dictatorship. But at least 
I can exonerate myself of ever intending, stating or implying 
what Mr. Ryan seems to have in mind. ‘“ Like Mussolini 
and Hitler,” he says, Mr. de Valera “has in his time given 
lip-service to democracy and used the ballot to seize power 
and transform a machinery he distrusted to further his 
original programme. ... If individual freedom interferes 
with his sacred formulas so much the worse for individual 
freedom.” Mr. Ryan hastens to add that Mr. de Valera’s 
principles, unlike those of the Fascists mentioned, are ‘“ clear, 
consistent, unselfish, honest.”” But the mischief is done, 
and we must identify and harp on it. 

Mr. de Valera’s statesmanship has many aspects, and 
a few of them he shares with all large-scale national leaders, 
Mussolini and Hitler not least. This is true of his profound 
sense of personal responsibility for the welfare of the Irish 
people, present and future ; true also of his resulting deter- 
mination to use his personal influence to the limit to achieve 
his cherished ideals. It is true, too, of his passionate 
patriotism and the accompanying assertion of the full claim 
to national independence. But when we come (and Mr. 
Ryan is an admirable guide) to Mr. de Valera’s international 
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vision and fidelity in all matters to constitutional rectitude 
we pass beyond Fascist mentality. And even so we have 
not yet approached his supreme claim on our admiration 
—his emergence, in an age surrendering itself to restriction 
and tyranny, as the ever more successful exponent of private 
liberty and (our immediate interests) of democracy. 

History does not unfold itself in such a way as to facilitate 
consistency for men of complex idealism, and the principles 
just attributed to Mr. de Valera have presented him with 
many dilemmas. But posterity, I believe, will marvel at 
the skill with which in the case of each conflict of loyalties 
he has ended by attaining harmony without surrender. His 
actions in 1922 provide the best material for those who 
wish him ill, but in that case, confronted with his hardest 
problem, he found it taken from his hands and solved for 
him by fate. Had the minority (supposing that they were 
only the minority) the right to fight rather than accept the 
Treaty ? This was the question that must have tortured 
him for six months before the Civil War. But in the end 
he was not asked to decide. In the end he could reasonably 
feel (though others could sincerely feel the opposite) that the 
Four Courts were bombarded and the Civil War entered 
on before the Irish people had ever given a straight vote 
on the disestablishment versus the preservation of the 
Republic. When it came to the crisis there were no arguments 
from democracy either way, to counterbalance those from 
national tradition and constitutional formality which threw 
him into the battle-ranks of the militant Republicans. 
Heart-broken at what was happening to Ireland, he never 
doubted that, morally, he had done the only possible thing. 
It is Ireland’s triumph to have passed in the last fifteen 
years through experiences very similar to those of Germany 
and yet to have retained the democratic system and, flowing 
from it, the Peace Mind. German democracy gave way to 
overheated nationalism because German democrats could 
not carry through a policy of effective patriotism. To 
Mr. de Valera goes the major credit (though Mr. Cosgrave’s 
achievement will never be forgotten) of seeing to it that in 
Ireland a democratic spirit and a controlled nationalism 
go hand in hand. He is a democrat in two senses. He 
believes that at any particular moment the people must be 
allowed to express their opinion and that their voice must be 
accepted as decisive. He believes further that in the long run 
there is a real or underlying national will which it is a leader’s 
business to detect and assist the people to find. What one 
quarrels with in Mr. Ryan’s book is the impression he leaves that 
Mr. de Valera, while an heroic character, is engaged on imposing 
some philosophy sprung from his own brain or from some 
small Irish section on the Irish people as a whole. 

That I feel to be profoundly untrue. Incidentally it 
provides no key to the ‘* amazing” persistence of Mr. de 
Valera’s success. But all is simple once we recognise that 
he leads, and will go on leading, because he is leading the 
people to the fulfilment of their own highest purposes and to 
the realisation of themselves. 

Is it legitimate to call such a man a dictator? The phrase 
is permissible if you can subsume under it the leader of the 
most democratically governed people in Europe ; one who is 
prepared to submit his plans at every stage not to some 
fake plebiscite but to a free vote of the people; one wha 
is concerned above ali to assist the people to find the true road 
of their chosen destiny, but who is ready in the last resort to 
stand aside for the moment rather than force on them an un- 
congenial route ; one who on the occasions where he has differed 
from the multitude has been subsequently vindicated in his 
prophetic comprehension of Ireland ; one whose principles are 
of universal application for all that their author is unique. 
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The Significance of William James 


The Thought and Character of William James. By Ralph 

Barton Perry. Two Vels. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 
Art first sight the proportions of this work seem somewhat 
excessive—it runs to more than 1,600 large pages.. But on 
closer acquaintance no one interested in the development of 
modern thought (“‘ philosophy ” is too inadequate a word) 
would wish it shorter. Professor Perry has given us what is 
in effect a brilliant survey of that revolution in modes of 
thinking and acting which has taken place during the last 
fifty years, and of which William James was the pivotal point. 
It is possible that James's actual name has become a little 
remote during the post-War years, so that it is surprising to 
be reminded that his Pragmatism was first published as 
recently as 1907, and that he did not die until 1910. William 
James was born into the dim and distant world of New England 
transcendentalism, but his best work belongs to the first decade 
of this century. And if his name tends to be forgotten, it is 
perhaps for the best of reasons—for what he himself would 
have regarded as the best of possible reasons—namely, that 
his philosophy has become a part of life, an active and pro- 
gressive force in the politics and culture of our time. 

In an interview which he gave to the Press in 1926 Mussolini 
named James, along with Nietzsche and Sorel, as his philo- 
sophical masters. ‘* The pragmatism of William James,” he 
said, *‘ was of great use to me in my political career. James 
taught me that an action should be judged rather by its results 
than by its doctrinary basis. I learnt of James that faith in 
action, that ardent will to live and fight, to which Fascism 
owes a great part of its success.” Improbable as this may 
seem, it has a basis in historical facts. Among the many 
friends and correspondents which James found in all parts of 
the world we find Giovanni Papini, who, as early as 1906, had 
become the exponent and apostle of pragmatism in Italy, and 
among the contributors to Papini’s review Leonardo we find 
Benito Mussolini. As it has developed, Fascism has certainly 
relied more on Sorel than on William James, and it is possible 
that whatever Mussolini derived from pragmatism was based 
on a complete misunderstanding of its meaning; for, as 
Bergson once pointed out, pragmatism is one of the most 
subtle and nuancé doctrines that have ever appeared in 
philosophy. It is even possible that Lenin’s very emphatic 
rejection of pragmatism was based on a similar misunder- 
standing, for in some of its essential features pragmatism has 
affinities with Marxism. 

Pragmatism consists of two main principles, and the perver- 
sions of it generally emphasise one to the neglect of the other. 
The first, to adopt Professor Perry’s very clear summary, is 
the pragmatic method, and ** proposes to interpret concepts 
in terms of their consequences for experience or practice ”— 
which is very near to Marx’s thesis that a belief is proved to 
be true or false if it works in practice. The second principle 
of pragmatism is a theory of truth. Truth is an attribute 
of ideas rather than of reality, and attaches to ideas in propor- 
tion as these prove useful for the purpose for which they were 
invoked. Or, to quote James’s own words : 

“The truth of a thing or idea is its meaning, or its destiny, that 
which grows out of it. This would be a doctrine reversing tho 
opinion of the empiricists that the meaning of an idea is that which 
it has grown from. . . . Unless we find a way of conciliating the 
notions of truth and change, we must admit that there is no truth 
anywhere. But the conciliation is made by everyone who reads 
history and admits that an earlier set of ideas . . . were in the line 
of development of the ideas in the light of which we now reject 
them. . . . In so far as they induced these they were true ; just as 
these will induce others and themselves be shelved. Their truth lay 
in their function of continuing thought in a certain direction.” 





In short, James's disposition was all the time to regard 
truth as prospective rather than retrospective. As Bergson 
was later to emphasise, the origin and inspiration of pragmatism 
is to be found in the notion of a reality in which man 
parlicipales, and participates above all by means of his 
intuitive faculties. It was perhaps this reliance of intuition, 
backed as it was by the scientific equipment of a man who had 
written the Principles of Psychology, which more than anything 
else scandalised his academic colleagues, and which now 
makes the Marxists so suspicious of his philosophy. For once 
you admit evidence of that kind, you have to take seriously, 
as James did, the evidence of mystics and even of madmen. 
James was temperamentally too curious, too vital, to be 
satistied with logical or abstract categories. He was, above 
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all, an. anti-intellectualist. He claimed, with good reason 
that he had destroyed the basis of rationalism and reduced 
philosophy to a dependency on—even to an identity with— 
psychology. 

It is precisely this tendency which, at the present Stage of 
cultural development, makes him of such interest outgige 
academic circles. All his life James lived and worked jn 
such circles, but he scoffed at them, often in no uncertain terms, 
* T am a-logical, if not illogical,’’ he wrote to one of his corre. 
spondents, ‘“‘and glad to be so when I find Bertie Russe 
trying to excogitate what true knowledge  --ans, in the 
absence of any concrete universe surrour %g the knower 
and the known. Ass!” He persisted in “ssing himself 
to the general public; and his books are, : Tesult, more 
readable than almost any philosophy ever wr — ™, and models 
of simple expository style. ‘‘ Active tensic \s_ his ideal, 
and uncertainty, unpredictability, extemp i adaptation, 
risk, change, anarchy, unpretentiousness ttureIness, the 
qualities which, according to Professor Pet found most 
palatable. In a word, he was a romantic, ? Ly ¢ interest 
in his philosophy, for example, is due tov fact — at I fing 
in it a premonition of our present romantic .cvival (sometimes 
called surrealism) and a justification of whac might be called 
the poetic attitude. James himself was not a poet, but his 
temperament might be described by the much abused word 
* artistic” (his brother Henry obviousiy found him too 
bohemian for his taste) and his interest in normal states 
of mind, hallucination, &ec., has, with pr iustice, 
developed into the theories which justify mc movements 
in art and literature. ‘‘ All neat schematisms ermanent 


and absolute distinctions, classifications w ‘oy 
tensions, systems with pigeon-holes, &c. , 


’ 


(of artificiality). All ‘‘ classic,” clean, cut a 


fixed, ‘‘ eternal,” Weltanschauungen seem e 
the character with which life concrete’ the 
expression which it bears of being, or at ving, 
a muddle and a struggle, with an ‘ ever .0 all 
our formulas, and novelty and possibilits ag 
James has perhaps been unduly oversh. on, 
but he remains, at least for the Anglo->x Lose 
deep-seated empirical and practical sense 1e $0 
completely embodies, the typical transit’ of our 
epoch. He represents the dethroning of absc *ivalism 
as well as the decay of scientific dogmatism nos as an 
initiating force, to the movement which has ivity 
in science, the analytical method in psyche - pirical 
study of religion, and, finally, surrealism in a oa. ovement 
which has its dangers and even its disast: _ efting 
leads us to suppose that James would hav. ascism 
as one of the disasters; but essential tc ent is 
the doctrine of heroism. ‘“ The great use he once 
said; “ is to spend it for something that outl: elacka 
better faith. 7 . .EAD. 


Lord 


The Life of Lord Jellicoe. 
(Cassell. 25s.) 
Tue future Admiral of the Fleet Earl J 
Navy as a cadet on July 15th, 1872. He 1 twelve 
years old. Forty-two years later, almost month, he 
found himself in command of the Grand F et, bearing on 
his ‘shoulders a responsibility as great as has ever fallen to 
any man. What was it that brought this officer into this high 
position? He had no outside influence. No opportunities 
for spectacular service at sea occurred in those years until he 
became a captain, and by then his qualities had already 
asserted themselves. His appointments differed in ne 
essential fashion from those of many of his contemporaries. 
During his service as a lieutenant he passed seven out of the 
ten years in that rank in gunnery establishments on shore, 
which, while it affords opportunity to show great capacity in 
that branch of naval work, does not necessarily demonstrate 
a fitness for high command. Jellicoe’s personality was the 
key to his advance. There were in him certain great elements. 
He had a passion for hard work and efficiency—his own 
efficiency and the development of the efficiency of whatever 
fell within his charge. His energy, both in work and in play, 
was unbounded. To add to this he possessed a natural and 
simple charm of manner of which one outstanding manifesta 
tion was a great sympathy and consideration for others. 


Jellicoe 


By Admiral ‘$1  ...gimald Bacon, 
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«fe was one of the most simple and modest men I ever 
came across,” said General Smuts; and the ‘truth of those 
words stands out in every page of Admiral Bacon’s biography. 
It shows itself in the pain he suffered when he was ordered 
to supersede his old friend and commander on the outbreak 
of war ; in the unstinted care he devoted towards the comfort 
and happiness of all under his command in the long and 
dreary days at Scapa Flow; in all his work as Governor- 
General of New Zealand, and, not least, in the memorandum 
ofdiscipline which he wrote for the Government of Canada. 

[ord Fishers‘: nder whose notice Jellicoe had come when a 
young lieutenant: vad marked him for eventual high command 
gsearly ac 19% My sole object,” he wrote.in December, 
1911, “ was'tus, “eure Jellicoe to be Commander-in-Chief on 
December 19#! ‘18917. That intention was not fulfilled, 
but when wa? «xtened in July, 1914, Jellicoe was sent north 
ys second-in-C tvand to Sir George Callaghan, a step 
followed immess ely by his appointment to the chief 
command, T° ange the Commander-in-Chief at that 
moment ¥° * inv. bealy distressing to both these great officers, 
and no pr!.e cai *4é too high for the manner in which both 
acted. That it was also dangerous ‘“ owing to the difficulty 
of getting ixto totich with everything at notice ” was recog- 
nised, as it could not fail to be, by Jellicoe : for if von Tirpitz 
had bad his way the war at sea would have been opened with 
a fleet action, before which the British Commander, however 
great his capaci". , might not have had time to impress his 
tactical av ‘upon his command. 

The situatic: “'*eated by the insecurity of the base against 


flotilla at’ eri'ed by Lord Jciticoe himself in The Grand 
pee’ ‘Stold by Admiral Bacon. We, who today 
a~ ‘velopment of that new form of bomb 
gh ' on fleets in harbour, may well read the 
sto’. ‘ituation in which Sir John Jellicoe found 
himse? “veak of war. Owing to the neglect to 
provic ‘ences it was deemed necessary to with- 
draw * er to the north and west. Though the 
safe’ i$ thus ensured, those Channel communi- 
catic its function to defend were thereby most 
dangei. ‘d. 

Adm describes the principles which governed 
him in hi: yd at Jutland, and his reasoning is clear 
and free f1.%", . ‘sonal bias which has marred so grievously 
almost 1 all, of the many discussions of that 
battle. ” ‘pretend that the last word has been said 
of the tei utland—the book recently published by 
Comr -»".""* ‘Sr instance, comes to conclusions different 
from the , “4 Bacon—but Admiral Bacon’s contribu- 
tion te 4e which cannot fail to command attention 
and res} - ‘those who may question some of his pre- 
mises. Thy , i Bacon lays it down that “ itis an axiom of 
naval tar: italics are his—that a modern action 
must be?! s+ {Ingle line. If an axiom be an undisputed 
truth t? 2 of the single line cannot be called 
“axion. as not so accepted by Togo. Nor is it easy 


pnelusions that a decisive victory would 
‘ttle advantage to the allied cause with the 
nat * the release of the auxiliary forces for 
“night have left us worse off rather than 


to reconcile «...<; 
have brough* « 
earlier staic:; 

trade prots:i* 
better off.” 

These, howeve.‘' are obviously matters of opinion on which 
dogmatism is out-of place. What is important is that we have 
a closely reasoned and clearly expressed description of the 
battle, which will bring home to all its readers an under- 
standing of the multitude of difficulties. and considerations 
which were bound to affect the action of the man responsible 
for the foundation-stone upon which success in the War rested. 

Admiral Bacon stresses with what energy Sir John Jellicoe 
took in hand the problem. of the submarine campaign, and 
explains the doubts: and difliculties attendant upon _ its 
adoption. . Here, too, his reasoning is close. In summary, 
his conclusion is that it was not an inherent disbelief in the 
tlieacy of the measure, though of that there were doubts, 
but a conviction that the forces available were not suflicient 
to put it into execution. 

Apart from these polemical matters, and outstanding ‘in 
importance, is the picture which Admiral Bacon gives of 
the man himself, the nobility of his charaeter and the confidence 
Which he inspired in his comrades at sea. 

H. W. Ricumonp. 


A Stronghold of Democracy 


Sweden, the Middle Way. By Marquis W. Childs. (Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

At a time when a large part of our daily Press is devoted to 
the snortings and bellowings of Fascism and Communism, Mr. 
Childs’s book serves a very useful purpose. It reminds us that 
democracy, too, has some achievements to its credit. Its 
triumphs are not advertised, so we tend to overlook them ; 
and its errors and failures are so openly discussed that we are 
sometimes tempted to believe that democracy spells chaos 
and futility. Nowhere is democracy more firmly established 
than in the Scandinavian North. It is Mr. Childs’s thesis that 
that democracy has succeeded in controlling capitalism without 
ruining it; that it has subjugated the profit motive without 
killing enterprise ; and that the domestic economy has been 
made to serve the greatest good of the greatest number. He 
shows that capitalism has been controlled in two ways: first 
by the development of the co-operative movement ; second, 
by the growth of State competition with private enterprise. 

It is true that chance has favoured Sweden. Geographically 

she lies on the outskirts of European civilisation, so far away 
indeed that the many wars which have been fought on the 
Continent during the past 120 years have left her unscathed. 
The industrial revolution which defiled Northern England, and 
created the ugly problem of a propertyless and rootless wage- 
earning class, took place so much later in Sweden than in the 
rest of Western Europe that the country was able to profit from 
the mistakes of others. The spirit of exploitation was curbed 
before it had become too powerful, and the appetite of the 
entrepreneur, which in America grew to monstrous proportions, 
was held in check. And, finally, as the demand for the raw 
materials with which Sweden is so richly endowed did not reach 
its peak until quite recently, Swedish democracy was able to 
varry on its experiments in an atmosphere of gradually 
increasing prosperity. ‘The vast forest-lands of the North 
only became really profitable when compulsory education in 
other countries created an insatiable demand for newspapers, 
periodicals and cheap books, and when the invention of 
artificial silk put silk stockings within reach of every woman’s 
purse. Iron ore from the Arctic grew in value as steel processes 
in Germany and Great Britain improved. Water-power became 
an almost priceless asset when it was found possible to harness 
waterfalls for the production of electric current. 

The plant of Swedish democracy has grown to maturity 
in an unusually favourable atmosphere. Yet its growth is 
not wholly fortuitous. The people have long breathed an 
atmosphere of freedom, and, except for a small upper class 
which has surrounded itself with a heavy atmosphere of 
bourgeois snobisme, class differences do not go deep. When 
the great European trusts and combines tried to make 
Sweden their colony they were met with bitter resistance. 
The co-operative movement owes its popularity to the fact 
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that it fought the trusts on their own ground and beat 
them. Mr. Childs devotes nearly half of his book to the 
movement, and to its successful struggles with trusts and 
price-rings. He does not make it clear that the Swedish 
co-operative movement is but another weapon in the endless 
Swedish struggle against regimentation and foreign domina- 
tion. The struggle began in all earnestness in the fourteenth 
century when the Swedish peasants combined to throw out 
their Danish overlords. It continued throughout the seven- 
teenth century when Gustavus Adolphus fought his great 
European battles in order to prevent the forces of the 
Counter-Reformation from encroaching on Swedish territories. 
It is apparent today in the restrictions imposed upon foreigners 
who want to acquire property in Sweden. 

The chapter on Swedish housing is particularly illuminating. 
The co-operative housing movement has been most successful, 
and has achieved a higher standard than almost anywhere 
else. Yet if there are almost no slums in Sweden, the degree 
of overcrowding, both in town and in country, is incredible. 
In the first flush of successfully producing one-room flats at 
a fairly reasonable rent, Swedish architects and_ builders 
unfortunately standardised this type of accommodation, 
with the result that thousands upon thousands of Swedish 
families are today crowded into one room. They can afford 
to live better, but they prefer to spend their money in other 
ways. It is the aim of the Socialist Government which was 
recently returned to power to launch a large-scale housing 
programme in the hope of remedying this truly shocking 
state of affairs. 

Mr. Childs concludes, and quite rightly, that Sweden has 
succeeded in achieving the “good life for the greatest 
number,” and that the country has attained a measure of 
decent living that will serve as a standard for larger nations. 
This makes it all the more difficult to understand why the 
Swedish birth-rate is among the lowest in the world. Is it possi- 
ble that in the rush for telephones and refrigerators and central 
heating for all, some of the savour has gone out of the 
spiritual life? Sweden has won a notable victory over the 
material world. The ramparts of the spiritual world stil 
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A Critic of Socialism ~~ 


Socialism. By Ludwig von Mises. Translated from the 
by J. Kahane. (Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 

Tuts is a translation of the second edition (published in 1932) 
of Professor Mises’ celebrated diatribe Die Gemeinwirtshay 
(first published in 1922). It is certainly a remarkable wo 
** My book,” Professor Mises tells us in the preface, is a “ scien, 
tific inquiry, not a political polemic.” Yet later on we read 
that ‘‘ Socialism is the expression of the principle of Violence 
crying from the workers’ soul, just as Imperialism jg thy 
principle of violence speaking from the soul of the official ang 
the soldier’; and that the “‘ Socialist -idea is nothing but g 
grandiose rationalisation of petty resentments.” There jg 
long section on “ Socialism and the sexual problem,” whic, 
should ensure the book a wider circulation than is customary 
with such works.” There is also a section called ‘ destruction. 
ism”; and the various forms of “ destructionism ” include 
the legal protection of labour, compulsory social insurance, 
trades unions and unemployment insurance. Professor Mises 
finally reaches his zenith of hilarious unreality when he tells ys 
that because ‘ being ill is not a phenomenon independent of 
conscious will,”’ such institutions as health insurance “ promote 
accidents and illness, and hinder recovery.” ‘“ By weakening 
or completely destroying the will to be well and able to work, 
social insurance creates illness . . . In short it is an institution 
which tends to encourage disease, not to say accidents , , .” 
It would be uncharitable not to admit that these portions of 
Professor Mises’ work are extremely entertaining. 

Hidden away beneath pages of turgid extravagance, hov. 
ever, there are items of serious criticism which English Social 
ists ought not to ignore. One need not bother much about 
the refutation of the vulnerable parts of orthodox Marxism, 
or about syndicalism, Christian Socialism, ‘* Solidarism ” and 
so forth. Professor Mises’ important contribution to the 
debate is his contention that economic calculation is impossible 
in a Socialist community. If there is no private ownership 
of the means of production, he maintains, there can be no 
price of land and capital goods; and if there is not, there canbe 
no rational calculation of the cost of producing different con 
modities. 

In reply to the suggestion that the State might lend savings 
and rent land to the Socialist trusts in the ordinary way, and 
that the trusts might buy and sell capital goods among them: 
selves, he would reply first that if the trusts own the capital 
goods, it is not Socialism anyway ; and secondly, that if the 
managers are not in effect part owners of the business, they 
will not conduct their business efficiently. The first point 
seems to be largely a matter of words, since Socialists would 
not object to a Socialist trust owning capital goods if no indi- 
vidual drew a large unearned income from its shares. And 
secondly, Professor Mises is in effect fallirg back on the 
merely empirical judgement that the managers will not be 
efficient unless they hold shares. Here experience seems to be 
against him; and there is in any case no fundamental reason 
why the managers should not be allowed to hold a few shares 
if the effect proved to be salutary. Similarly, there is n 
reason why a Socialist State should not pay the market rate 
of wages and supplement incomes by social services. 

The other subjects discussed by Professor Mises are con 
monplaces of controversy in this country, and he adds little 
to them. His account of monopolies ends with the consoling 
thought that permanent capitalist monopolies generally occut 
in mining industries, and that their inevitable tendency to 
restrict production is consequently beneficial since it results 
in the preservation of precious ores for posterity. He makes 
no serious attempt to relate the working of the price system t? 
the realities of demand, and his attack on taxation as a meals 
of socialism is not seriously argued. The book as a whole, it 
fact, adds practically nothing to the recent compilation, 
Collectivist Economic Planning, which contained extracts from 
Professor Mises’ work. As a fair statement of the facts o 
the controversy, Socialism is much inferior to Professot 
Hayek’s concluding chapter (**'The Present State of the 
Debate ”’) in Collectivist Economic Planning. 

Nevertheless, at the end of Professor Mises’ 500 pages, one 
can scarce forbear to cheer. It is indeed wonderful that 9 
much subtlety, so much learning, so much intellectual vigout 
and ruthlessness, can give birth to so much unreason. | 
Saale _.. Doveras Jay 
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Some Wisdom with More Style 
Obiter Scripta. (Constable. 10s..6d.) 


Tus book consists of a number of lectures, essays and reviews 
delivered and written by Santayana during the past thirty 
years. They have been collected and edited by two admirers, 
Justus Buchler and Benjamin Schwartz, who maintain that, 
in spite of the range of subjects covered, the papers which 
they have selected ** complement one another in the manner 
peculiar to their author.” 

A word, first, about ‘‘ the manner peculiar to their author.” 
Santayana has a deserved reputation as a polished stylist. 
He writes at all times with elegance and occasionally, when 
his theme demands it, with eloquence. Reproving himself 
for the casualness of much of his. writing, he criticises himself 
with some justice for never having taken the pains or the 
thought to produce “a straight philosophy,” which might 
have suggested a new mode of living or a new scale of values 
to his contemporaries. The criticism is exquisitely phrased : 
‘**a long life,” he remarks, ‘* has hardly sufficed to uncover ” 
this “ straight philosophy; ‘and a second life would be 
necessary to clear away the works of the first and compose 
instead a single book perfect in style, sure and rich in familiar 
learning, and flowing.in one jet from the suffering spirit of 
man.” The defect of Santayana’s style is a certain lushness. 
He does not always resist the temptation of overwriting, 
and loads his sentences with such a wealth of simile and 
metaphor, introduces into them allusions so coyly remote, 
that it is at times extraordinarily difficult to make out what 
he is trying to say. Take for example the following sentences : 


By George Santayana. 


‘Reason needs to be defended by the secular arm. Sacred 
material foundations must be laid and preserved at all costs, if ever 
the spirit is to be at home in this: world and not merely a captive 
or a fugitive.” 

These two sentences conclude his Preface, in which Santa- 
yana has assured us that a rational way of living for mankind 
is not impossible. The sentences are, then, presumably 
telling us what conditions must be satisfied, if the possibility 
is to be realised, and, for my part, I simply do not know 
what the conditions are. What, for example, are “sacred 
material foundations ?”’ Foundation stones of cathedrals, 
blessed by popes and cardinals? I imagine not. But if 
not, what are they ? 

The essays, which deal with a variety of subjects ranging 


from ‘* Hamlet” to “Some Meanings of the Word Is” and 
from ‘ Literal and Symbolic Knowledge to ‘** Proust on 


Essences,” are informed by a_ distinguishable philosophical 
attitude, which Santayana terms ** Naturalism.”? Naturalism 
is, in its most obvious sense, a denial, a denial of absolutes. 
There is, it asserts, no absolute standard of good or evil 
external to men’s minds ; good is, in the last resort, simply 
the name which men give to what they happen to approve, 
true to what they happen to- believe to be true, and they 
believe things to be true, not because they are true, but 
because to believe that they are has a biological value and 
serves the interests of the believer. 

In an essay on Plotinus, Santayana seeks to evade this 
somewhat extreme conclusion, so far as the meaning of 
good is concerned. It is extreme since, if good is simply a 
name we give to what happens to suit us, one good is as good 
as another, provided that it suits us as well, the conclusion 
being that, in Santayana’s own words, “a perfect glove is as 
truly perfect as a perfect family.” Santayana is not happy 
with this conclusion. Having laid down the naturalist prin- 
ciple that “good and evil are relative to finite interests 
necessarily at war in this crowded world,” he yet claims to 
measure the worth of different goods by the standard of the 
interests they serve. Some interests are deeper and more 
important than others, and goods that are relative to them are 
proportionally more valuable than other goods, so that the 
family’s perfection is after all more perfect than the glove’s. 
But what, one wonders, does the expression ‘* deeper and 
more important * mean? It can only mean, surely, that one 
interest is more worth while than another, and the old absolute 
meaning of good so ceremoniously expelled through the 
front door is reintroduced through the back. Similarly with 
truth. In a_ celebrated Essay entitled ‘ Philosophical 
Heresy” Santayana seeks to convict all philosophers, with the 
possible exception of Hume and Socrates, of being ** personal 











heretics,” heretics, that is to say, by comparison with ti 
orthodoxy of the plain man, which is defined as— ‘ 


*“something traditional, conventional, incoherent, and. ] 

erroneous, like the assumptions of a man who has never rele 
yet something ingenuous, practically acceptable, fundamenta), 
sound, and capable of correcting its own innocent errors,” q 







The essay proceeds to develop the familiar theme thy 
philosophy is merely a projection of the tastes, interests ani 
limitations of the philosopher. When the philosopher sits 
back in his chair and begins to speculate about the Universe 
at large, the results, Santayana implies, tell us a good dey 
about the philosopher but little or nothing about the Univers. 
Interesting to the psychologist and to the historian, they 
valueless to the seeker after cosmic truth. i 

Welland good! It is always advisable to make our bow to 
this hypothesis, but inadvisable to elaborate it. For ty 
argument that denies the objective validity of Philosophy js 
itself philosophical, and is mown down, therefore, by th 
sickle of its own denial. In other words, if what Santayany 
asserts is true, his assertion while telling us much about 
Santayana tells us nothing about the subject to which jt 
purports to apply. I infer that it is as autobiography an 
not as philosophy, that their author would wish us to rea 
these admirable essays. C. E. M. Joan, 
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Tudors and Stuarts 


The Tudors: Personalities and Practical Politics in jy. 
teenth Century England. By Conyers Read. (Oxfon 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Scotland of Queen Mary and the Religious Wars, 1513. 
1638. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. (Maclehose. — 12s, 64) 

Born these books are examples of the tendency which ha 
much increased of late, to write history in more popular 
terms with an eye on the wider public. The first is by Dr, 
Conyers Read, one of the most distinguished of Elizabethan 
scholars, the author of the standard life of Sir Francis Walsing. 
ham, and of the Oxford Bibliography of the Tudor period. 
He says in his Preface: ‘ I have spent a large part of my 
life in thinking and speaking and writing about Tudor history, 
This book represents my conclusions about the matter,” 
It is indeed an extraordinarily concise summing-up of the 
main factors in our sixteenth-century history ; so carefully 
and judiciously done that not a sentence in_ the little volume 
is redundant, not a judgement of importance is it possible to 
take exception to. Dr. Read gives us the sense of English 
history in that critical age ; here, after all the controversies, 
you get in two hundred and fifty pages what is the gener 
opinion of the best authorities on the subject. 

That is not to say that the book has not Dr. Read's own 
imprint upon it, or that there are not small points upon 
which one might differ. But these are very small; for example, 
was Lady Jane Grey “ lovely ” ?—TI should not have thought 
so; and he seems to me to exaggerate a little the originality 
of Henry VILTs conceptions of government—they were very 
much in the air at the time (witness Sir John Fortescue), 
and to make too complete a break with the past upon his 
aceession—whereas the Yorkists had been working, les 
effectively it is true, for similar ends. However, as regard 
the Reformation, he has the gist of the matter in a paragrapli 
(p. 74):  * Pretty clearly he (Henry VIII) could not have 
carried through his religious programme if there had been 
general opposition—or even if there had not been gener! 
acquiescence.” That knocks into a cocked hat the nonsens 
written by so many confessional writers who refuse to look out 
over their particular religious paddock, for fear they might 
see the plain facts that go against their pet convictions 
Dr. Read is equally right about Edward VI, Mary and 
Klizabeth. His book may be recommended as the best shot 
summary there is. 

Miss Mackenzie's book ig also one that has a popular appeal 
and is (partly in the nature of its subject) much more vividly 
and interestingly written. Indeed, if I may be allowed to le 
curmudgeonly, a trifle too interestingly written ; for, fora 
serious historical work such as this is, such chapter-heading 
as “Adew, Fareweill!” ‘The Rough Wooing,” * A Fugue 
of Regency,” and so on, strike one as more in the manner d 
the female novelist than the serious historian. Yet th 
book is serious history, of a most intricate and despairing 
period. A mere Englishman can never hope to master the 
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complexities, the shifting sands of Scottish history. _What a 
tangle of factions and faction-fights, of feuds and conspiracies, 
border-raids, street-brawls, untimely ends of kings, racked 
minorities, treacheries and intolerable religigsities : one may 
well be thankful for the comparative simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of English history under our Henries and 
Elizabeths. No wonder the Scots were glad to come in under 
the same umbrella at the end of it all; the wonder of it is that 
they should have stayed out so long! 

Miss Mackenzie has a great gift for historical portraiture : 
there are very attractive sketches, vivid, subtle and dis- 
cerning, of James V, Mary of Lorraine, Knox, James VI, 
the Melvilles and others. The brilliant Maitland of Lethington 
hardly has justice done to him however; and it, is a defect 
rather than a recommendation that all Miss Mackenzie’s 
kings are handsome, and her queens lovely. Was Mary of 
Lorraine beautiful? Was Marie Antoinette even? I had 
never heard that Henrietta Maria was; and Charles I was 
anything but handsome. There are more serious defects 
whenever Miss Mackenzie deals with the English side of her 
story; here her touch is altogether less sure, is in parts uncon- 
vinecing. Her appreciation of Elizabeth is defective; she 
omits the extraordinarily important part played by the 
Cecils in bringing about the union of the two crowns—it 
was the culmination of Cecilean policy for over forty years ; 
it was, by the way, not Burghley but his son Robert who 
carried on the correspondence with James in the last years 
of Elizabeth (p. 253). One or two pages on the “* victory ” (!) 
of Scotland in 1603, with their reflections, would have been 
better omitted. But this is merely the reverse side of that 
love for Scotland which illuminates the whole book ; while 
an intimate knowledge of Scottish literature, and a felicitous 
gift of quotation, distinguish its writing. Miss Mackenzie 
says well: ‘One has also to remember, what is perhaps 
easier for the academic historian to forget, that the Bluebooks 


need interpreting by the ballads. . . .” A. L. Rowss. 


The Aeolian Harp 


By F. R. Leavis. 7s. 6d.) 
De gusiibus non est disputandum ; there’s no accounting for 
hobby-horses : but the form criticism takes today is precisely 
the search for arguments to support the rightness of your 
prejudices. You, the critic, are the Aeolian harp through which 
the winds of poetry whistle. If your strings vibrate, the 
poetry is good; if they remain inert, it is bad. Having thus 
established merit—and the method is at least honest—the 
next step is the famous ériger en dogme of Rémy de Gourmont, 
which is not so good. But Mr. Leavis very sensibly and 
courageously takes the line that it is the business of the critic 
to make definite statements, for then they can be argued about, 
and some advance be made. 

The result is that this collection of essays is amusing, in the 
right sense of the word. It keeps us alert, we agree here and 
dissent there, until in the end we find out Mr. Leavis’s limita- 
tions, and are satisfied as to our own superiority, which is 
gratifying. Whether we could ourselves produce so coherent, 
so consistent, and so alive a book is another question, which 
need not concern us as we read, What is of importance is 
that we should know exactly how we differ from Mr. Leavis, 
not so much in our views, but, to use his own language, in 
‘** organisation,” or “‘ fineness of organisation,” for this clears 
our minds. Through reading Mr. Leavis’s book carefully we 
find out not only where he is but where we are also, which is 
an excellent thing. In short, this is an entertaining, an 
interesting, and a clarifying book. 

There are two things which Mr. Leavis finds essential to 
good poetry. The first is vivid imagery, the ‘ imaging,” as 
Dryden, whom he so much despises, liked to call it. We now 
call it finding ‘“‘ the objective correlative,” a process con- 
sidered imperative by Mr. Leavis and Erasmus Darwin, and 
welcomed by Mr. Eliot, who invented the phrase. (One may 
say parenthetically that many of Mr. Eliot’s phrases, supremely 
useful to him as he used them, and beautifully illuminating, 
are in danger of becoming literary jargon.) The other thing 
Mr. Leavis requires is the presence of the “ metaphysical ” 
element, the word being used in its literary sense, which 
involves a fusion of. inteHect with sensibility, a hard wit 
beneath the lyric grace, and a violent yoking together. of 
dissimilar ideas or things. If poetry does not conform to 


Revaluations. (Chatto and Windus. 








ee 


these standards, so much the worse for the poetry, 
Milton, Dryden, Shelley—and all the Victorians ! 

So much for the hobby-horse ; now for the prejudice, y, 
Leavis does not like the above-named poets ; for him they are 
out of the tradition, which runs Shakespeare, Donne, Jonson 
Carew, Hope, Matthew Green and Crabbe, with Dr, Johnsop, 
and Wordsworth alongside. There is much to be said for the 
argument, and Mr. Leavis says it very well, very cogently 
But he only likes poetry that gives him something to - 
Words and their sounds do not matter to him, and he hates 
words that are there for their own sakes. It would not be 
altogether unfair to suggest that his ear is not so good as his 
imaginative eye, for if it were he could hardly believe that the 
following lines by Pope “ would be taken for Tennyson”; 

** With that, a Wizard Old his Cup extends ; 
Which whoso tastes, forgets his former friends, 
Sire, Ancestors, Himself.” 

“Whoso tastes, forgets his’? by Tennyson? Therefore, Mf. 
Leavis‘ cannot listen to Milton; he is overpowered by the 
metre, reduced to callisthenic exercises, dazed. So he reads 


- werd : ‘The hasty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work some praise 

And some the Architect : his hand was known 

In Héav’n by many a Téwred structure high, 

Where Scéptr’d Angels held thir résidence, 

And sat as Princes.” 
But why ? One would like to ask alert readers whether they 
would stress the lines that way. But then Mr. Leavis cannot 
remain alert while reading Milton, which is all the mor 
curious in such a passage as the above, where the great glory 
of English verse, according to Mr. Leavis’s statement, js 
exhibited, namely, the meaning-stress fighting against the 
verse-stress (a dubious general proposition, though sometimes 
useful). Perhaps it is a question of local fashion. The people 
among whom Mr. Leavis moves cannot endure Samson 
Agonistes ; my own acquaintance, who mostly like Milton, 
delight: in it above all his other works. 

Mr. Leavis suffers from a similar inhibition when reading 
Dryden. It is all ‘* external,’ not wrought from the inside; 
and we wickedly remember Swift's fable in The Baitle of the 
Books ; the ancients brought honey from the outside; it 
was sweetness and light ; the moderns spun their webs from 
their insides, like spiders. But the accusation is not altogether 
true of Dryden, and one might suggest to Mr. Leavis that if 
he could read Dryden sympathetically, he might find some- 
thing to ponder over in his use of *‘ dissolves ” (no ; not the 
anchovies dissolved in sauce this time, please, Mr. Leavis), 
Dryden he treats unfairly, not for the reasons he gives, but 
because he compares the immature Dryden with the fully 
fledged Pope, and only in satire. Satire was not Dryden's 
strongest point, and Mr. Leavis might see what would happen 
if he compared Religio Laici with the Essay on Man. 

A reviewer is easily led towards points of disagreement, 
and I would wish in spite of these to reeommend Mr. Leavis’ 
book. The essays on Pope, The Augustan Tradition, and 
Keats are admirable, the others are stimulating and provoca- 
tive, and all the notes which follow the chapters are fascinating. 
Nobody can doubt Mr. Leavis’s intense interest in poetry, an 
interest which cannot fail to communicate itself to other: 
and his book is one which, to the mature reader, can do nothing 
but good. Bonamy Dosrée. 


Van Gogh 


Vincent. A Life of Vincent van Gogh. By Julius Meier-Graefe, 
Trans. by J. Holroyd-Reece. .(Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
Letters to an Artist. From Vincent van Gogh to Anton Riddet 

van Rappard. Trans. by Rela van Messel. (Constable. 4s) 
Tur. blurb on the dustcover, which the publishers claim 
to have composed from reviews of Vincent when it first 
appeared, informs us that its sources include Van Gogh's 
letters to Cézanne and Renoir. Since it is generally know 
that Van Gogh never had any intercourse of any kind 
with either of these two the reader is conveniently put on his 
guard as to what the book itself may have to say. To give 
him his due, Meier-Graefe never misleads us so far as that, 
though in view of his extravagant use of such  slendet 
memorials as do exist of the friendship with Seurat, he might 
almost as well have yielded to the temptation. 
It is presumably a testimony of its continued popularity that 
Vincent is now reprinted yet once more, though it is an opel 
question whether the book has done its subject more harm o 
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HUTCHINSON ’s 
Selected Books 


CHESTERTON’: 


autobiography 


will be published on November 5 at 10/6 


the FACE of FRANCE 


Greenwall’s tour of historical, gastronomical, industrial 
and agricultural France 12 illustrations 10/6 


BITS of CHARACTER 


A Life of Henry Hall Dixon (‘The DRUID’) J. B. 
Rooth’s “extremely racy and readable book ”—Si1Rr 
lonn SQUIRE (Daily Telegraph) Illustrated 18/- 














WITCHES & WARLOCKS 


* A book of unfailing 


Illustrated 18/- 





Philip Sergeant’s absorbing study 
human interest "—IE. B. O. (Post) 


Ready TO-DAY ! 
yy HEATH ROBINSON and K. R. G. BROWNE 


HOW to LIVE ina 
FLAT 


121 amusing illustrations 
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YOU'RE COMING, 
OF COURSE 


November will see the Opening Exhibition 
Games on the new Palace Covered Tennis 
Courts—the: largest and finest in the country. 
This event will be preceded by the Annual 
Professional Short Course Golf Championship, 
and followed by an Open Covered Courts 
Tennis Tournament. ; 

All the “stars ’’— excitement —thrills! An 
atmosphere of luxury — superlative food, 
dancing, famous people — every moment of 
these memorable weeks will be packed with 
interest and enjoyment! 

If you wish to be in the centre of things you 
really must reserve accommodation AT ONCE. 
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Sundap Cimes 


ANNOUNCES THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


BOOK EXHIBITION 


“for all who love 
and delight in good books” 
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DORLAND HALL 
LOWER REGENT ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


November 2nd -16th 
NEW BOOK Selections from the lists 


of nearly a hundred pub- 
lishers will reflect every phase of modern literature. The 
books may be examined at will and purchased if desired. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Practical demonstrations will be given on the ground floor. 


LIBRARY ot LIVING BOOKS 


So great was the interest aroused by last year’s classified 

exhibit that increased space has been allotted this year. 

The books, arranged under subjects, have been selected 
with the utmost care by competent authorities. 


TALKS BY AUTHORS in: 


times 

daily there will be talks by well-known authors in the 

Lecture Theatre. Full list of speakers will appear in 
the “ Sunday Times ”’ and “ Daily Telegraph.” 


A FILM ABOUT BOOKS 


“Chapter and Verse,” the National Book Council’s 

sound film produced by Paul Rotha, vividly portrays 

the creation of books and emphasises their importance. 

Famous authors appear in the film, which will be shown 
three times a day at 12.30, 3.30 and 7.0. 


OPEN DAILY (Sundays excepted) NOON 


to 8 p.m. Extension to 9 p.m. Wednesdays and the 
final day. 


ADMISSION 1/- (After 6 p.m. 6d.) Season 


Tickets 3/6. Tickets may be obtained in advance from 
Booksellers at 9d. each. 
Light refreshments at popular prices will be obtainable 
at the Exhibition. 


ORGANISED WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
OF THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 
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good ; for it is the most extreme example which has yet found 
general favour of the biographie romancée. One hears every- 
where repeated—often with additions—Meier-Graefe’s version 
of the ear-cutting episode as though it were historical ; 


whereas all the improbable circumstantial détails with which : 


he invests it (down to the names of the girls in the brothel, 
their nicknames for Vincent and Gauguin, &c.), are the 
merest fiction. This is what Meier-Graefe called ‘ filling 
out the gaps.”” One is puzzled to know why he began to invent 
before he had properly absorbed all the evidence which already 
then existed. The book contains errors such as_ suggest 
that the author cannot have made a close study of the letters 
to Theo. The episode of the woman who was like ‘“ some 
curious figure by Chardin or Frére, or perhaps ‘Jan Steen” 
occurred before he had gone to ‘settle in The Hague, and 
immediately after he had finally given up hope of being 
loved by his cousin, “.K”; ‘hence the symbolic meaning 
which it held for him. 
painted, the lieutenant, Milliet, and a boy. Meier-Gracfe 
makes an impossible identification of them. His narration 
of the death is incorrect, and, as in some other cases, ‘less 
dramatic than the real story. At other times it is melodrama- 
tised with curious vulgarity. . 

But it is the extraordinary disproportion of the book 
which confirms the suspicion” that. Meier-Graefe had no 
understanding of the letters so lively as he had of the pictures. 
The last four years of Van Gogh’s life take up 200 out of the 
280 pages—that is to say, five-sevenths of this biography 
are devoted to one-ninth of its subject's life. It is inevitable 
that the first cight-ninths of the story fail to convey in the 
two-sevenths which are allotted to them any sense of the 
development and the struggle which ended in the last fruitful 
years. Neglecting the huge memorial of Van Gogh’s intro- 
spection which existed to hand, and has now been significantly 
added to, he preferred to put endless monologues into his 
mouth of his own invention; and “ filled out the gaps ” 
with fatuous profusions about Vincent and the Paris “buses, 
and worse. Those profusions are a very different matter 
when he keeps to the subject of Van Gogh’s art. There the 
extravagance and the enthusiasm are delightful, and full 
of good things. Mcier-Gracfe was a virtuoso in this happy- 
go-lucky style of sparkling excesses. It is often precious, rather 
feminine and inconsequent, but it is original and penetrating 
appreciation. 

The letters to Rappard which have newly come to light 
all belong to the earlier years. One cannot imagine a more 
exciting and important discovery, nor anything more deplorable 
than the chaotic way in which they have been jumbled together 
for publication. The translator confesses to having found the 
task difficult, but with very little trouble might have placed 
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them in a better order than the present one, which must 
disturb even an amateur reader with its obvious iNCongruities 
The new material is full of those radiant confessions of faith, 
and that universal scope of interest which make of Van Gogh 
one of the greatest figures of his century. They have not the 
passionate intimacy and love which inform the letters to Theo 
and in fact Rappard ‘was far from being a completely satis. 
factory friend. - A wealthy aristocrat, he was a simple example 
of ‘the good Dutch character and sentiment,” and Vincent 
hoped to improve this state of affairs. At one time he was 
able to say that “a revolution has taken place in him” 
but in the end had reason to believe that he had failed after 
all. . Rappard_ fell back into the old dull ways, which jg a 
sad end to the story. For the sake of that relationship jt j, 
essential to read these letters in something like the right order, 
For their wisdom and poetry one may open the book at random 
at any page. The translation itself appears to have been 
well done, apart from some minor errors and excruciating 
Americanisms. PETER Burra, : 


Reporting America 


Creating the Modern American Novel. By Harlan Hatcher, 


(Williams and Norgate. 10s.) 


REVERSING the lot of his English contemporary, the American 
novelist of the last 30 years has had such an immense amount 
of material to get down on paper quickly before an even more 
fantastic fall obliterated it, that there has been little time for 
reflection. Everything has happened at once ; the rise of the 
buceaneer millionaires, the immigrations, Hollywood, the 
boom which turned Babbitt into a world power, the coming 
of gangsterdom, the chaos of the slump. Self-consciousness 
had arrived, too. The novelists of the period turned to report 
it. Thus one finds in so many of them the excitement of 
actuality but the tedium of news print ; and it is interesting 
to note what a large number of the American writers haye 
in fact served their time on newspapers. How different it 
has been with the English novelists ! Nothing has happened 
dramatically enough in society around them to sweep them 
off their feet, except the War. On the War only, our material 
is richer than America’s, 

The American novelists who saw the momentousness of 
their material in the last 30 years were an advanced guard of 
realists and satirists with a taste for the grim. All the pleasures 
of shocking the bourgeois, wigging the provincial, smacking 
at the Bible belt and upsetting the puritans were theirs, 
They did not have to be esoteric like Lawrence or Joyce. 
There were few private worlds of sensibility. You were a man 
in an amazing street and you simply told what the man in 
the street knew but, as a good go-getting citizen, didn’t care 
to mention. It is curious, as one goes through the name- 
crowded pages of Mr. Harlan Hatcher’s catalogue, to trace 
the development of the man-in-the-street novel from Theodore 
Dreiser’s Balzacian accumulations to the inevitable dis- 
integration which took place when the man in the street 
tired of accumulating and set down merely what went 0 
before his eyes. Sinclair Lewis first, then O’Hara, Hemingway 
and Faulkner bring realism into the inevitable cul-de-sa. 
But though these may have come to a dead end, they have 
had a lively run for their money. They were inimitably 
American, whereas the novelists who have attempted digestioi 
and reflection must all seem derivative to an English reader. 
The kind of thing which Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, James Branch Cabell and Thornton 
Wilder have done, we have done better. 

Mr. Hatcher is exhaustive. The big figures have chapters 
to themselves ; but scores of lesser novelists are noted ;  theit 
** tendencies ” labelled. On the younger generation he i 
brief; and while the book may be useful to students taking 
some fantastic and dreary B.Fic(Oswego), a method whith 
classifies the novel according to its realism, poetic and hart: 
boiled, satire and social protest, eroticism, fantasy, prole: 
tarian, dew romance and (!) great expectations, reduces 
criticism to little more than a form-book by some earnes! 
book maker with a national purpose. Still, Mr. Hatcher has4 
theme. He follows realism to its grave. And I suppos 
those who feel they ought to know about American fictio® 
without reading it will profit by his intelligent industry. 

V. S. Prircuertt. 
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The Friendly Tree. By C. Day Lewis. (Cape. 
Jew’s Harp. > By, Henry K. Ma?ks.” (Peter Davies. 
Envy. By Yuri Oly esha, Translated by-Anthony Wolfe. 


Press: 7s. 6d.) 


is. 6d: ) 7 
7s. 6d. ig 
(Hogarth 


7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


‘Fhere Is My Heart. 
By Dennis-Parry. 


By Peter Neagoe. (Dent. 


Attic Meteor. “(Robert Hale. 


Un: ADULTERATED | love stories are uncommon at present. 
Nearly all novels have a love interest: or at least what I prefer 
to distinguish as a lust interest, but as often as not this is 
just jam to make us swallow an aceount of what the Poles 
were doing in their Corridor a year or two ago, a ponderous 
assertion that the yeomen of south-western Somerset have 
lost none of their essentially English stofidity, or some cure-all 
bolus according. to the prescription of the late Doctor Marx. 
The Friendly: Tree, though it may not be innocent of dis- 
quieting reflections upon the present state of society, can 
be read as a straight love story, and read with ‘great eo 
It is a blessing when novels are written by poets, writers 
who have their senses about them and treat their creatures 
as beings of flesh and blood, not like a lot of featureless 
billiard balls knocking about ‘on a perfectly flat-and mono- 
chromatic surface. The structure of Mr. Day Lewis's novel 
is simple ; the style is-flexible, full of gaicty and seriousness 
and telling’ imagery. A schoolmaster, a Mr. Charteris, who 
is a widower, and an iiimistakable pachyderm_ as_ school- 
masters often are, lives in the counffy with his only child, 
Anna, to whom he is attached with a predatdry- love. A 
brother and sister named Richard and Evelyn come to live 
in the neighbourhood. They are pleasant young rentiers: 
Richard writes detective novels and Evelyn is agreeable 
and well dressed. They have a friend called Steve, who 
comes to stay with them and jis.made of sterner and somewhat 
intolerant stuff. All this makes: Anna's life very much more 
interesting, and: helps her to frée herself: from her father. 
She and Steve fall in love with | es ach other, but the process 
is much easier for Steve than for the sensitive, virginal Anna. 
A great part of the book is taken up with an extraordinarily 
sure and sympathetic study. of her awakening. Before she 
learns to confide wholly in the man who loves her she confides 
in Nature, and the way in. which Mr. Day Lewis, with his 
happy powers of observation, makes her belong, to the 
landscape she * inhabits comparison ‘witli the 
freshness and Englishness of: the’ earlier D. “H.: Lawrence. 
He is not satisfied to unite his lovers; more light has to 
be thrown on Steve, and incidentally on Richard and Evelyn, 
who rather get it, so to speak, in the neck; according to 
their friend Steve, after he had taken from them what they 
had to give, they were only “reflections of a longing for 
irresponsibility and death,” only “ ghosts” of an extinet 
civilisation. Is there perhaps a doctrinaire Mr. Day Lewis 
at the elbow of Mr. Day Lewis the novelist and poet ? Shall 
we be led to.compare him later. to the later Lawrence ? 
Jews Harp is another love story, but: what is even more 
important ‘is ‘thd itis‘ a hate’ “story. To judge by it, ‘Mr. 
Henry Marks, who has been very highly praised in France, 
where his writings are usually first published, deserves to 
be better known im this country. This is the story of Louis 
Bardak, a Polish Jew who became a rich art-dealer in New 
York and bullied an irresolute Portuguese Jewess into 
marrying him. The result was not happy. Irene found 
Louis repulsive (beside him Mr. Charteris of The Friendly 
Tree would certainly seem, just a bundle of exquisite sensi- 
bilities), she found that he was dominated by his matriarchal 
mother, and she did not like her ‘ofispring because they 
reminded her of him. One of them fell ill, the doctor called 
to attend him was a young and handsome Gentile, and from 
that moment Irene felt a new and all-absorbing interest 
in life. Her husband remained ignorant of her-unfaithfulness, 
and somebody pointed out to him that he had chiefly himself 
to blame for his unhappy marriage, so he made up his mind 
to reform, with unexpected consequénces. “It Cannot be 
said that Mr. Marks takes a rosy view of human nature, 
and quite apart from the principals some of the minor 
characters are perfect horrors—especially Bardak’s sisters 
and an English goverjess aptly caljed .Miss. Gall—-but- he 
writes with power and understanding, and conveys well the 


suggests a 


“ 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


over-intense family life of the Bardaks, their un 
about their racial and social status, and the strain of & 
longed and hidden emotional crisis in the husband and Wife 
Altogether a competent, very readable, and rather 
story. 

Envy is a curious book, and after reading it carefully fi 
only here and there sure what it is about.” It is an exampleg 
Russian popular humour with a satirical motive, a piece 
almost counter-revolutionary sentiment. disguised as slapstick, 
In 1927, it appears, everyone in Russia * was chuckling oye 
it, from Stalin in the Kremlin to soldiers on the Mongolian 
frontier’; nevertheless it may leave an English reader with 
the feeling that this mass laughter was produced by a half 
inscrutable private joke. It is possible to detect a number of 
broad hints that the new, socialist man may not be so unlike 
the old, unregenerate bourgeois after all; he too may be 
liable to feel pity, tenderness, pride, jealousy, love, anq 
especially envy. 

“My dear fellow, 


<< 


you are utterly eaten up with envy—thats 
what is the matter with you. . . . Without knowing it, vou are the 
bearer of an historic mission. You belong to the centre of things, 
In you there has been concentrated the envy of a race which js 
slowly perishing. A race which always envies whatever will take 
its place.” 
That is addressed to one Kavalerov. Someone else has 
invented a wonderful machine called Ophelia which “ suddenly 
reveals herself in the guise of a born liar, an ordinary senti- 
mental good-for-nething,’ and shocks the new age “ which 
spends its time gorging on our souls, crushing the nineteenth 
century with the venom of a boa-constrictor crushing a poor 
little rabbit.” Then there is a scene in which a pillow becomes 
a symbol of individualism of private life and private feelings: 
‘Tell him that we want to sleep on our own pillows! .. . Tell 
him that we shall die with our heads on our pillows ;_ tell him that 
we shall kill anyone who tries to take our pillows away from us, and 
that they too shall die with their heads upon our pillows! .,. 
What can you offer us instead of our capacity to hate, to love, to ery, 
to hope, to pity, to forgive ? Here is a pillow. Our coat of arms. 
Our banner. Against our pillows shall we receive the bullets you 
send amongst us. Oh, we shall stifle you under the weight of our 
pillows !” 
More surprising still is a hint that ‘ indifference is the only 
faculty of the human soul which is worth anything at all.” 
And now two novels about the Balkans. There Is My Heart 
is a story of Roumanian peasant life by a Roumanian author 
who writes in English. It is a simple and charming story 
about simple and charming people, and seems to have value 
as an interpretation of the life it describes, but Attic Meteor 
cannot really be recommended as an interpretation of Greece. 
It is perhaps hardly meant to be that. Mr. Dennis Parry tells 
us of Demetri, Stratonides, an orphan brought up as a servant 
in a Boeotian monastery, from which he is glad to escape. 
Demetri has character and intelligence, and drifts to Athens, 
where he beeomes in turn a beggar, a waiter, and a successful 
journalist’ Gn a visit to his native Paros he falls in love with 
the daughter of a local magnate, but, being refused, tums 
demagogue and desperado, ‘a man who stops’ at nothing.” 
The first part of the book is promising, but with Demetri 
involved first in the fortunes of a returned Greek- Americal 
gangster and of an American cabaret star, and then in a weltet 
of racketeering and imaginary politics, ending up with revolt 
tion and a battle in the Syntagma, the interest somewhat flags 
It is true enough that 


“the racial sport, drug, relaxation, substitute for work, of th 
Hellenes is Government. Every other man is a dictator in his om 
imagination. The cafés are their parliament houses where civ 
pride, volatilised, goes up in clouds of words like the spirals from 


their cigarettes, and like them ends in nothing.” 


But Mr. Parry does better when he is more devoted to th 
particular than the general. Early in the book we come 
across sentences like these : 

“ Everything-smelt of the ripe summer and of hot earth and @ 
pleasant idleness. The belled goats tinkled homewards to Lystraks. 
In that clear air the rocks and trees beeame hyaline, transparet 
as though lit by an inner fire. Two wood-pigeons sailed down on © 
the dome of the church, where they sat cooing harmoniously.’ 
Those two wood-pigeons are worth pages and pages of the 
diffuse intrigue and adventure of the later part of the book. 
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3 so 
sir Herbert Barker—the eminent 
Specialist in Manipulative Surgery 





“The tremendously favourable public 
reception that the shoe bearing my name has 
met with constitutes one of the most satisfying 
episodes of my life, for I know that the 
problem of the wholesale crippling of human 
feet is at last being grappled with.” 


“TI have received many letters of thanks 
from all over the world.” A wearer writes : 


“For 20 years or more I have been searching 
for such footwear. I have tried all sorts of 
makes, but it was not until I put on and began 
to wear my first pair of Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes that I realised how comfortable shoes 


could be.” 





Models for wear on any and every occasion 
obtainable from Fitting Agents in most large towns. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET which tells how Sir Herbert 
Barker designed the ideal shoe, after a fruitless search to 
find one built on true-to-nature lines. Send postcard for 
a copy. 





NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., Dept. 7, Northampton. 


Sir Herbert Barker. 


hoes For women 


tor men 
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Whether your Studington be ready to wear or 
tailored to measure you will still find the high standard 
of quality and workmanship faithfully adhered to, 
The D.B. Motor Grosvenor, 9gns., 8gns., 7gns. 


Call or write for patterns, post free on request. 


STUDD « MILLINGTON 


67-69. CHANCERY LAN w.c LTD 
UIt iy ot & SS a oe 
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VICTORIA ST.,5.W.! 

















A benevolent lady of Harrow, 


Had an income unhappily narrow, 


For the Blind, and was thrilled to the marrow. 


| So after reflection, she made a collection 
| and sent her ccllection to Hon. Treasurer, 

| 

| 


‘LONDON ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND 


jRegistered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920) 


144, WARWICK STREET, LONDON, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| —_— —_—_ ——_—___—_— 


@ £25,000 urgently needed for Workshops. 


S.W.1 s 
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The First “Sound Book” 
of British Bird Songs 
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HFeo WITHERBY LID 


SONGS OF 
WILD BIRDS 


15/- net boxed 


TEXT - by E. M. NICHOLSON 
Introduction by JULIAN HUXLEY 


SOUND - - by LUDWIG KOCH 

“ Worderfully successful gramo- 

phone records . . . beautifully 

reproduced.”—Nature. 

PICTURES - 18 plates (8 in colour) 
Two gramophone 

records of 15 wild birds’ songs 


supply the sound illustrations for 
this pioneer work on Bird Song. 


GAME FISH 
RECORDS 


By JOCK SCOTT (Author of 
“*Greased Line Fishing for Salmon,” 
“The Art of Salmon Fishing.” 


A book of trout, salmon and 
big game fish records from 
Great Britain and overseas. 
24 Plates 12/6 net 


H. F. & G. WITHERBY LTD. 











YOUNG AT SIXTY 





“ T owe much of my youth- 


ful vitality to the fact that 
I never miss my bedtime 
cup of Allenburys Diet, It 


always ensures sound sleep” 








_ OF ALL CHEMISTS IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 
IDID!: : 
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Current Literature 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
TOMORROW 
By J. Huizuiga 

In the Shadow of Tomorrow (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.) is an essay on our 
present discontents by a great his- 
torian, the author of the famous Das 
Herbst des Miitelalters. But Professor 
Huizuiga has perhaps a more intimate 
understanding of the decay of the 
middle ages than of the decay of our 
own culture. He compares our own 
period with other periods of cultural 
decline; but he seems to“ignore the 
possibility that what we are expe- 
riencing is not the end of a period in 
Western civilisation, but the end of 
Western civilisation itself. Indeed, 
Professor Huizuiga cannot well envisage 
that possibility, because the values in 
which he believes so strongly are 
entirely conditioned by Western 
civilisation. Applying those standards 
to present conditions, he has no difficulty 
in exposing the follies and brutalities of 
our day, its revolt against reason, its 
worship of the State, its senile adoration 
of youth, its lack of a style in art and 
literature, and, above all, its contempt 
for spiritual values. But it is discon- 
certing to find the few men who have 
been creative in an age of sterility, 
such as Freud, given as the supreme 
examples of decadence. Yet such 
errors must arise in the course. of an 
analysis which, like Professor Huizuiga’s, 
is so abstract and, idealist that it 
becomes merely an expression of sub- 
jective prejudices in metaphysical trap- 
pings. And since Professor Huizuiga 
thinks entirely in abstractions it is im- 
possible to discover why, except by 
religious faith, he is able to believe in 
the possibility that disaster may yet be 
averted. Indeed, his outlook is essen- 
tially a religious one. He looks on 
society as a sinner, sunk in sloth, bes- 
tiality and sin, and believes in the 
possibility of its regeneration by just 
such a miracle as that by which the 
sinner is redeemed. 


THE 
ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION 
By H. G. Wells 

This book (Cresset Press, 7s. 6d.) 
appeared not long since in serial form 
in the columns of The Spectator. To 
define its position in the body of Mr. 
Wells’s work, one might describe it as a 
distillation of the thoughts and con- 
clusions contained in what has gone 
before. It strikes a very intimate 
note, and written in- its author's 
seventieth ‘year bears somewhat the 
character of a testament. To overcome 
* frustration ” and to open to mankind 
that larger and healthier life of spiritual 
freedom and material comfort, which 
the present stage of human knowledge 
would warrant, has been the aim, 
implicit or explicit, in nearly all Mr. 
Wells’s writings. Here he draws it 
into the open; and while employing 
the indirect device of expounding the 
views of an imaginary writer, tries 
to lay bare his own most essential 
thinking on the main aspects of life 
as he sees it. Readers who enjoyed 
it piecemeal in serial form will welcome 
the opportunity of re-surveying its 
argument as a whole; and. to others, 
who missed it then, may be commended 
now an utterance of rare quality, 
vision, and stimulus. 


TIBETAN JOURNEY 
By Mme. Alexandra David-Neq 
Tibetan Journey (Lane, 12s, 6d.) is 

puzzling book. It begins as abruptly : 
it ends, and neither dates nor Motive 
are supplied to differentiate the Mate, 
rial it contains from. that alread 
chronicled elsewhere by the authoress 
Mme. Alexandra David-Neel is a dau, 
less and indefatigable traveller: he 

a ’ t 
knowledge of Tibet and _ its Teligion 
(which is also her own) are very neazly 
unrivalled in contemporary Europ 
But these carnets de voyage are clearly 
not to be taken as an entirely fresh 
contribution to our knowledge of her 
experiences. The story, as here set 
forth, of her journey from Kumbum ty 
Jyckundo—she calls it Jakyeudo—ha 
the agreeable flavour of a well-authep. 
ticated fairy-tale. She tells us neithe 
whither she is going, nor why, nor 
when; and her narrative, composed as 
it is of anecdotes, scraps of learning, and 
morsels of recondite folk-lore, myst 
strike both expert and layman 4; 
something in the nature of footnotes to 
work which has gone before or which js 
to come. The book, however, makes 
interesting, though tantalising, reading; 
and the authoress, who writes with the 
maximum of objectivity, emerges as 4 
wise, courageous and diplomatic tra. 
veller. 


NEW GUINEA GOLD 
By Edmond Demaitre 

We have recently had several accounts 
of New Guinea and Papua by Goven.- 
ment officers engaged in the difficult job 
of exploration and pacification. Now 
for a change we have a French traveller's 
impressions of the lesser-known. terr- 
tories of the interior. The translator 
did well to reject the original title: 
L’Enfer du Pacifique. | Gold-mining 
camps and cannibals may not be 
heavenly, but a primitive country which 
is being, on the whole, so well and s0 
sympathetically |developed—as _ the 
author recognises—deserves to escape 
the cheap exploitation of sensation 
mongering writers. New Guinea Gold 
(Bles, 10s. 6d.) keeps to the facts, though 
in dealing with the hard lot of the 
average gold-prospector M. Demaitre 
indulges too frequently in sentiments 
of “the miner’s dream of home ” type. 
Charlie Chaplin does it much better. 
And the story of the first discoveries of 
the pioneers and. of Levien’s solution of 
the problem of transport is good enough 
to hold our interest without any trap- 
pings. Levien’s aeroplanes conquered 
the almost impassable jungles and 
mountains which surround the gold- 
fields, and gave New Guinea an industry. 


AND FAR FROM HOME 
By T. E. A. Healy 

Mr. Healy roughed it because he had 
to. He is annoyed by “ the invariably 
dishonest pretence that one is tolerating 
the inconveniences and indignities ol 
second and third class because one 
meets nicer people in the steerage, 0 
because ‘dressing for dinner is 2 
nuisance.” And Far from Home 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) is distin- 
guished from many books of this type 
by a kind of honest detachment which 
enables the author to estimate the real 
value of his experiences. He was fired 
from his job on a Melbourne newspape; 
and found himself with little money, 
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he went, eventually, 


THE 701 
and nowhere to go. So 
to Broome, a eq : i“ ~~ 
arling port on the north-west coast = MO ee i» aan 


f Australia. It was a rough little 
ye and the author must be com- 
mended for running a newspaper, and 
making a success of it. He describes 
the life of this little-visited. part of the 


fmpire, Where pearls are of more 
account than human beings, and sharks 


are not always fish. Then followed two 
years on the staff of a Sydney news- 
paper, during which he “ covered ” the 
{Melbourne centenary air race, and saw 
gmething of the life of the aborigines 
of the interior. Comparatively few 
travel-books deal with this part of 
the world, and Mr. Healy’s book is to 
be recommended, 


SEVEN 
By Rom Landau 

Seen (Nicholson and Watson, 
10s, 6d.) is the autobiography of the 
author of God Is My Adventure. He 
traces the outward events of his life 
in order to show their spiritual sig- 
nificance, and so justify his religious 
beliefs. ‘These were evolved from experi- 
ence and from the study of many 
religious and occult doctrines, and from 
his discovery of what he calls ‘‘ the law 
of seven.” Rom Landau was born in 
Poland in 1899, saw the revolution, 
worked as a sculptor and art critic in 
Germany, travelled in Italy and Tunis, 
went round the world, and _ finally 
settled in Sussex, finding the English 
the most truly civilised people he had 
met. Realising that his life fell into 
seven-year periods, he investigated with 
sreat thoroughness the mathematical 
basis of the universe, and sets out his 
evidence and conclusions in a long and 
extremely interesting chapter. He 
finally comes to the conclusion that 
Christianity — non-institutional — em- 
braces all the practical and occult truths 
necessary for a full spiritual life. For 
its eandour and originality Mr. Landau’s 
book deserves reading. 


GOING NATIVE 
By Eric Muspratt 

Mr. Muspratt has not done it again. 
Perhaps it is unfair to expect a writer to 
retain the spontaneity and genuine 
unconventionality of his first careless 
works. Mr. Muspratt was once a penni- 
less adventurer, but no one could ask 
him to remain penniless, even though he 
might write better books. One could, 
however, point out that a rough account 
of a rough existence is one thing and a 
rough account of financed adventures 
another, Going Native (Michael Joseph, 
12s, 6d.) confirms one’s suspicions that 
writers of travel books and their pub- 
lishers are becoming a little bit careless 
and over-confident. An uncritical public 
may be to blame, and certainly in the 
present case only a writer who believed 
that “ theyll lap it up so long as it has 
sufficient ‘ body ’ *? would have turned 
out such a jumble of incidents—sailing, 
Womanising, boozing, going native for 
4 while between smart parties in the 
West Indies, and other tough occupa- 
tions—and called it a book ; and called 
that book Going Native. 





The publishers of the set of gramo- 
phone records, reproducing the songs of 
birds, and the companion book on the 
subject, which were reviewed by Sir 
William Beach Thomas in his article 
last week, are Messrs. H. F. and G. 
Witherby, Ltd., 826 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 


In the Plasmon Mill the pick of 
Scotland’s Oats are rolled smooth 
and fine, with all the goodness 
retained, and in thorough old- 
fashioned style. Everything in the 
way of work and business is done 
in genuine, homely fashion to give 
you and yours a worthy, breakfast 
food ... the finest Scotch Oats and 
a generous addition of “ Plasmon” 
itself. 


FROM ANY 


your household—just try them 
will soon notice the benefit. 


breakfast is -- 


Plasmon Oats 


In northern Scotland, swept sweet and clean by sea breezes 
from the Moray Firth, is the place where Plasmon Oats are 
made—on the countryside where they are grown. 
something very real and tangibly British in this breakfast food 
of Nature’s own providing. The Mill Manager, himself a 
Scotsman who knows Oats, sets off periodically to see the 
growing “fields.” He buys from neighbouring farmers who know 
better than to offer him anything but the best of their crops. 


Gooo 


There is only one PLASMON Oats. 
Try them this winter for oeers in 
! You 





There is 


What is “Plasmon”? It is the 
phosphates and the protein of pure, 
fresh milk in creamy-white powder 
form and is a wonderful ne, 
muscle and brain building food. 
Over 13 quarts of milk are required 
to make 1 pound of Plasmon. 
Analysis by “The Lancet” proves 
there is. 70% more nourishment 





in- Plasmon Oats than in any other . 


Oats. 


Ti! for a Van Paeket 


GROCER 


CLASS 





Our Service Department 








A special Section is devoted to the interests of 
users of Plasmon in its many nourishing forms. 
Any question regarding the Plasmon outstanding 
Food Products is given individual attention and 
we are also happy to arrange local supplies where 
difficulty occurs. Please use this branch of our 
public service to the fullest extent; write direct to: 


Director Section, PLASMON Ltd., 
Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Motoring 


Wuernuer the term new is applicable to any car after the 
end of August is by no means certain. The two cars I 
have to discuss here were put on the market some months 
ago, but it is only within the past few weeks that it has 
been possible to try them. Yet, from the angle of the 
motor-critic, they are as new as anything to be seen at 
Olympia, with the possible exception of such tremendous 
surprises as the revived and metamorphosed Sunbeam, the 
Riley Straight-8 and the V-12 Lagonda, all of which managed 
to make their absolutely first public appearance on their 
show stands.- One must go back many years to remember 
a parallel case. 

























These two cars are the latest examples of fast family 
machines, and I am nearly sure by now that that slightly 
derogatory description ** family *” is dead, It meant, or was 
supposed to mean, notable sobriety, a grave demeanour, 
respectability. Almost one expected a family car, such as 
was met in the parking-places of county towns on shopping 
days, proceeding solemnly about their business of general 
messengetr-boy and travelling factotum, to wear a faintly 
disapproving air, particularly when overtaken by no matter 
how apologetic a faster car. If family means all this, as 
most people. still suppose, either there are no family cars left 
or every car you meet that is not a racer is a family car. 
Not only do they all go at the most immodest speeds and 
overtake each other brazenly, but they are often fitted with 
coachwork of the most sober kind, finished in properly 
modest subfuse hues, and the latest sort make no more noise 
than did Martha of three years back, poor old soul. After 
all, it is only suitable that the new family car should reflect 
the new family attitude. 











The two cars under review are the 10-h.p. Talbot and the 
T'wo-litre ‘“* M-G,” both excellent examples of the sort of 
car young 1937 is using, whether a family is attached or 
not. The Talbot could not accommodate a second genera- 
tion unless it (the generation) was extremely new, but both 
it and the ““M-G” have all the cualities of well-trained cars 
and none of their supposed defscts. To take the smaller 









first. The Talbot, a close relation of the late Hillman Aero- 
Minx but built at the Talbot works, is one of the best 
miniature cars I have ever driven. It is small and not, 





according to modern ideas, specially cheap, but it has charac- 
teristics and virtues, qualities and accomplishments that are 
often denied to other cars of its calibre, though not perhaps 
of its price. It is one of those very rare phenomena a little 
car that behaves like a big one. 






























FIRST SOLO FLIGHT 
ENGLAND - NEW ZEALAND 


11 days, 2 hrs. Sth 16th Or tober, 
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for her Percival Gull (D.H. Gipsy Engine). 


Two of the New Carts 
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There is nothing, to the casual eye, that will accou 
for its exceptional behaviour. The engine has the Cuits 
ordinary dimensions of 1,185 ¢.c. from a bore and stroke 
of 63 by 95, side-by-side valves and nothing out of the Way 
if you except an aluminium cylinder-head. The carburetty 
is of the down-draught design, but so are those of at least 
50 per cent. of the mildest engines of 1936. It has not even 
the excuse of lightness to make for its liveliness, for the 
saloon, as they call the closed body, weighs 19 cwt. empty, 
I know at least two Tens that are 25 per cent, heavie, 


but a ton is not specially light for a car with a Wheelbag en 
of only 7 ft. 9 in. and seating accommodation of {hj No. 5,68 
kind. I am not complaining—though overweight is py ai 
chief grouse against the modern car—but merely stating 
facts that go to prove the remarkable efficiency of thi 
attractive little car. ‘Take three or four ecwt. off it an 
you would have a car that would be very hard to beat {fj —— 


its own class, 

All four gears in the box are synchromeshed, and th 
ratios are, for the closed cars, 5.2, 8.16, 13.7 and 19.6 to], 
In the open models the ratios are 5, 7.5, 12.6 and 18, Both 
these clearly show how good the engine must be. They ar 
both quite high for engines of twice the capacity, Th 
brakes are of the duo-servo type, all four being worked by 
pedal and lever alike. There is no extra set for the lever, 
They are smooth and powerful with good emergency Stopping 
action. The steering (by worm-and-nut), is just about a 
good as any I have used. It is light and firm, and there js 
no tendency to wander off the course at any speed or round 
any corners. With this goes an admirable springing that 
keeps the car glued to the road and reduces shock to a su. 
prising degree. It is one of the most comfortable cars a 
high speeds I have ever driven at anywhere near the weight, 
It will do about 65 miles an hour without preceptible effort, 
and it is a. very swift climber of steep hills. There are thing 
in it that need altering, such as the foot-room for the driver, 
the brake and accelerator pedals being too close together, 
The steering-column should, at the price, be adjustable for 
length. The body is really only a two-seater, so far 3 
adults are concerned, though the back seat will take two 
children, and I believe it would be wiser to make of it a bigger 
2-seater. The price is £248. 


The “‘ M-G” is an entirely new car, in its class and power 
much of the same type as the Talbot. A very quiet fast 
car, made for modern families. It is called a Two-litre, but 
in point of fact the engine capacity is rather over that, having 
a content of just under 2.3 litres. It has a claimed maximum 
speed of between 80 and 90 miles an hour or so on top, a 
least 50 on third, and in general it behaves like a modem 
** sports ’? car which has been trained to domestic use. It 
has several interesting features beside its high gear-ratio- 
4.75, 6.5, 10 and 17.8—such as a “ straight” frame, that is 
one that is not cruciform, a special front-wing and headlight 
mounting that insulates them from excessive ‘vibration ove 
bad surface, and adjustable rake to the steering-colum. 
The four-wheel jacking system is inbuilt, the front axk 
has a_ torque reaction cable which prevents tremor, 
and the upholstery is a combination of pneumatics and 
springs. Engaging reverse switches on a reversing light, 
and the stop-light is coupled to the brakes. A very wel: 
found car. 


The engine runs very smoothly and with little noise, the 
gear-change, with a short lever, is swift and sure, the brakes 
are excellent and the road-holding, as is essential in 90-mile 
an-hour cars, first-class. The bodywork is well-built and 
admirably finished, the seating really comfortable for lon 


: : z HE 
journeys, and the outlook wide. It is or should be very goa { 
value at £375. Jeuw Penns uN 





[Nole.—Readers’ vequesis for advice from our Moboritg 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied y 
a slamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advitt 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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* © A man sits 





3,000 killed annually in 
industrial acci- 
dents 

6,500 killed annually in 
road accidents 

7,000 killed annually by 


——~ Thoreau said: 













as many risks as he runs” 


Whether you are “running” risks or 
“sitting”? them, you need protection for 
your earning power—the capital from which 
you gain your income—the capital in which 
your dependants are so vitally concerned. 


“Globe” Accident and Sickness Insurance 
makes good, so far as money can do it, 
the consequences of injury, and eases the 
financial embarrassments arising out of illness. 































accidents in and 
around the home 





““Globe”’ Personal Accident Policies range 
from £1 a year; Accident and Specified 
Diseases Policies from £1.15.0 a year; and 
All Sickness and Accident Policies from 
£2.10.0a year—but the form below will 
bring you full particulars by return of post, 








THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 








FOR YOUR USE 


To THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Without any obligation to me, please send particulars of the “ Globe” 


HEAD OFFICE: |  — eeesee Personal Accident Policy LONDON 
A Dale Street, — | «eecns Accident and Sickness Policy (Chief Office) : 
LIVERPOOL, 2 | ss errr Accident and Specified Diseases Policy 1 Cornhill, £.C.3 








Address__ 

















Occupation __ 
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Guaranty Trust Company |f > 


‘ E. 3 3. the in 
24 Lombard Street, E.C of New York ic 


Capital Authorised - £1,800,000 Capital and Surplus, $260,000,000 | a 
Capital Subscribed - 1,800,000 | . 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 he 
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The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 
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Ir one were asked to say what has been the most im- 
portant development—apart, of course, from inter- 
national polities—since the last Financial Supplement 
of The Spectator was issued in July, I imagine the answer 
would be “‘ the recent devaluation of the French frane 
and the currencies of the other gold bloc countries.” Iam 
gad, therefore, to draw- special attention to the valuable 
aticle contributed to the present: issue of The Spectator 
‘by Mr. E. L. Franklin, the well-known banker and 
Currency and Foreign Exchange expert. It will be 
gen from this article on a later page that Mr. Franklin 
‘fully appreciates the importance of this development, and 
not least the fact that it has been accompanied: by 
‘mutual arrangements between France, the United 













exchange stability between those centres. 





BANKERS AT THE Mansion Howse. 






At the recent Annual Dinner given by the Lord Mayor 
to the Bankers and Merchants of the City of London, 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the chief guest, 
Mr.‘Neville Chamberlain and other speakers emphasised 
the importance of these currency developments. Indeed, 
think that no small part of the cheerfulness of markets 
during the last few weeks must be attributed to the 
additional stimulus given by the optimistic tone of the 
Chancellor's speech at the Mansion House. Nor was 
the “ tonicky ” effect of his speech marred in any way 
by his frank confession with regard to the prospect of a 
Budget deficit, for bankers and the City generally recognise 
0 clearly the causes responsible, namely, the enlarged 
expenditure for National Defences. ‘“ We of this 
Government,” said the Chancellor, “ believe that the 
greatest contribution we can make to the cause of peace 
is the creation of a strong Britain, and for the accom- 
plishment of that we invite, and we know that we shall 
receive, your whole- hearted approval and support.” 
The applause which followed must have assured be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that so far as the City wa 
concerned there would certainly be no lack of the ot 
on which he was counting. . 






















INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 






There was another point in the Chancellor’s speech, 
however, to which the City paid considerable attention, 
namely, 
easy money rates, while, referring to the triangular 
agreement just mentioned between France, the United 
States and this country, Mr. Chamberlain expressed the 
View that the circumstance was one which had created 
fresh hope for an advance in international co-operation. 
The world, he said, was right to see in these three declar- 
ations a community of views upon the need for revival 
of international trade and upon the nature of the first 
step which was necessary. if we were to move in the 















States and this country to secure a greater measure of 


his reference to a continuance of the policy of 






The Chancellor and the City 
The Banking “ Industry ” 


right direction. In fact, briefly stated, the Chancellor's 
speech encouraged hopes both of some further progress 
in the recovery of domestic trade with a better outlook 
for world trade as a whole. 


Lonvon’s Discount BUSINEss. 


That there is room for improvement in_ inter- 
national trade was clearly indicated at this same gathering 
by the Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. “Montagu 
Norman,- who, in the course of a brief speech, touched 
in very direct language upon what this deeline in inter- 
national trade, extending over so many years, has meant 
to the discount business of the London Money Market. 
Even as recently as five years ago, said Mr. Norman, 
the Discount Market had 220 million or 230 million bills 
to cover, whereas as many months ago they had only 
130 million. He did not, he said, give these as complete 
figures, but. as comparable figures, and the difference 
between them was the measure of the reduction of the 
proper business which had come into this market. 
Moreover, the Governor of the Bank recognised that this 
prolonged substitution of the Treasury Bill for the ordinary 
Trade Bill was a development not ealeulated to keep alive 
that keen specialised knowledge of the bill business which 
has done so much in past years to complete the ideal 
structure of the London Money Market. 

Tue * INDUSTRY.” 

This is a point which bankers and bill brokers alike 
are glad. to find that the Governor of the Bank of England 
is keeping so steadfastly before him, for it must not be 
forgotten that during these post-War vears we are striving 
for a revival in every kind of industry throughout the 
country, and if our trade is to retain its former dimensions, 
it is essential that the industry of the City—the financial 
organisation which for generations has made London the 
financial centre of the world—should remain unimpaired. 
In financial, more perhaps than in political, circles, there 
is a very clear recognition of the fact that these desired 
conditions cannot be brought about by easy money alone— 
which, indeed, if carried beyond its proper length may be 
harmful rather than otherwise—but require the full 
functioning, not of Governments nor of Government 
departments, but of traders and bankers working together, 
as in the pre-War days, to bring about a prosperity based 
on sound lines and calculated to give the maximum amount 
of employment to all sections of the community. During 
the past month a fresh high record has been reached 
in the total of banking deposits, but bankers reeognise 
the artificial influences contributing to the increase, 
although a satisfactory feature of the latest Returns is the 
evidence of some further growth in banking advances, a 
growth which promises to go further in the near future, 


Artuur W, Kippy. 
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Generai Banking and Foreign Exchange Business 
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17 College Green, DUBLIN, C.1 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Even if relatives or friends have the necessary 
knowledge and exrerience and are willing to act 
as Executor or Trustee, there is no certainty 
that they wiil be alive when their services are 
required. The responsibilitics attached to these 
duties and the increasing reluctance of private 
individua!s to undertake them kave stimulated 
the demand for the appointment of « corporate 
trustee. Lloyds Bank has developed this service, 
and offers continuity, security and expert 
administration. 





Full particulars may be obtained at any 
Office of the Bank. 





Executor & Trustee Department: 
| 39 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
| Branches of the Department are also established at 


6 Pall Mall, S.W.1, and in a number of the large 
provincial centres. 





Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 









































MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


1563 1831 








Banking Service for all Trade and 
Personal Requirements. 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1936 - £91,951,096 
Total Assets over £100,000,000 





LONDON OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE : 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
550 Offices. - Agents throughout the world. 


£7,493,508 
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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA TANGANYIKA UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
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EGYPT SUDAN PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 
NEW YORK 





LONDON 
HAMBURG 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
. TRAVEL AND TRADE 


HEAD OFFICE : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 





BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
Montreal and Toronto 
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— 
pak Charges—A Non-Technical 
Study 


paxk charges, like the nationalisation of banks; where 
to go for holidays, and how to improve one’s golf, are a 

blem for ever with us; and like most problems 
are less disturbing when things are going well, and virulent 
$hen depression is On us. They possess, too, the seemingly 

radoxical characteristic of being less onerous and 
jss in need of justification in times of prosperity than 
when they are the straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

It is a little hard on the banks that they are subjected 
to the mental instabilities of the public, but it is harder 
that people do not realise that it is circumstances and 
ot less reasonable charges of which they really complain, 
forthe general trend of charges is stable. They do not 
se in times of stress and fall in those of prosperity ; 
the reverse is rather the case. 

lack of a settled scale of charges such as is attempted 
in the United States of America is one of the causes of 
resentment against bank charges. Things which are not 
uderstood are often a source of annoyance and, therefore, 
acharge tariff would, in some measure, meet the objections 
nised—though individual items would be contested. 

Why, then, is such a scale not adopted? The answer 
s that most of the factors to be taken into consideration 
yhen assessing charges are incapable of precise appraise- 
ment, Where it is possible to appraise them a stated, 
recognised and competitive figure is charged. This is 
gin regard to services such as, inter alia, the collection 
of foreign drafts, acceptance and discount facilities, 
income tax and trustee work—in other words, foreign, 
aid non-banking services in the main. 

INTEREST CHARGES. 

The remaining charges fall under two headings : 
gneral account charges and interest. To deal first with 
the latter, the only complaint which is levied is that at a 
time when money rates are so low, e.g., gilt edged invest- 
nents at about 3 per cent. and the allowance on deposit 
between 4 per cent. and 1 per cent. according to circum- 
stances, anything from 4 per cent. up may be charged 
m loan and overdraft. The fond idea is that the 
difference of 3 per cent. is pure profit to the banks, but 
amoment’s reflection will show how far this is untrue. 
A glance at the balance-sheet of any British Bank will 
show the proportions in which the resources of the bank 
-mainly deposits of customers repayable on demand or 
at short notice—are invested. To begin with, 10 per 
ent. lies idle, representing the bank’s minimum safe- 
guard for the security of depositors’ money. A further 
sper cent. consists of cheques in course of collection, 
binging in nothing.’ Then come loans to the discount 
and stock markets, repayable at very short notice indeed 
and consequently earning a very low rate of interest. 
finally, apart from investments in bills and in government 
and other trustee securities (the former bringing in less 
thin 1 per cent. and the latter in the neighbourhood of 
Sper cent.), the bulk of the remainder (40 to 50 per cent.) 
comprises advances to the private, trading and industrial 
community. 

The value of the banks’ traditional policy of liquidity, 
thir insistence on continuing ability to meet their 
tepositors’ claims on demand, needs no emphasis at the 
present time—the history of the post-War years and 
fmparison with situations abroad speak elcquently. 
The average earning of a bank spread over the lines of 
“Investment ” indicated is probably little more than 3 
per cent, which has to cover interest on capital, admini- 
itrative expenses and provision for the future, and at 
the same time the preservation intact of the millions 
fitrusted to the banks. 

Banks’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR LENDING Poticy. 


_ Although charges for interest are decided on an appa- 
ntly more uniform and defined basis, there are differences, 
necessity. It is not reasonable to charge the same rate 
® all people who borrow, say, £500. It must be remem- 
tered that though the banks are not precluded from 
king risks, yet their underlying object is to ensure that 


their-depositors* money is safe. Risks are not tabs ., for 
where there is no risk, there is no initiative. A rigid 
** safety first ” policy means ultimate stagnation, a slow- 


. ing-down of the machinery of commerce, and sooner or 


later a general and probably permanent loss of business. 
The responsibility of the banks, therefore, for preserving 
a nice judgement as to when, and when not, to lend, is no 
mean one. Risks are not equal and thus a uniform rate 
is not possible. Nevertheless, in view of the considerable 
difference between the risks found in different classes of 
business, rates vary in fact within very narrow limits. 
Lastly, on the subject of lending and the charges made 
therefor, post-War events again have offered no uncertain 
evidence of the unwisdom of rash lending, whether with a 
view to creating prosperity or merely to increasing 
profits. Serious underlending leads to business inertia ; 
overlending, to temporary improvement in trade and 
commerce, but ultimately to top-heavy trade positions 
spreading to the banks themselves and endangering the 
“ trust ” accepted by the banks in regard to their deposits. 
The price charged by the banks for money is no more than 
the minimum necessary to preserve the quality of business 
in the country, and is unquestionably worth the sacrifice 
of whatever fleeting artificiality of prosperity might come 
from a profligate lending policy. 

There is, in fact, no difficulty in defending interest 
rates. 

Bank Account CHARGES. 

It is when we come to bank charges proper—charges 
made for the work entailed in maintaining the facilities 
appurtenant to a current account, whether in credit or 
overdrawn—that the banker’s word has to be “taken for 
it.” No one would contend that these services can be 
rendered for nothing. Of those who argue that banks 
should be the servants of the public, meaning, mis- 
guidedly or advisedly, that banks should provide every- 
thing for nothing, one might ask: why only banking 
facilities ? Have these any special attribute which 


renders them automatically the property of anyone 
who cares to claim them? They are not treasure 











The Wisdom of 
making a Will 


The exceptional facilities cf the Midland Bank Execu- 
tor and Trustee Company, an afhliation of the Midland 
Bank, should strongly appeal to all who have not yet 
made a will or desire to revise existing plans for the 
care of their estates. 
The Company acts in the following cr similar capacities : 
@ executcr or trustee under a will; @ trustee under 
a marriage or other settlement; € trustee for any club, 
society, hospital or religious, charitable or other institu- 
tion; @ manager of an estate;_ @ trustee for debentures 
or debenture stock. ‘The use’ of its services ensures the 
following advantages : 
CONTINUITY The expense and trouble of appoint- 


ing new trustees are avoided. 
SECURITY The Company is responsible for the 
EFFICIENCY 


acts of its officials. 
All officers have been specially 
EASY ACCESS 
LOW FEES 


trained for their duties. 
Co-trustees and beneficiaries may 
inspect their records at any time. 
The fees, fixed at date of appoint- 
ment, are exceptionally low. 
SECRECY The staff are pledged to secrecy. 
Solicitors, accountants, stockbrokers and estate agents named 
by testators or settlors are employed whenever possible. 
A book describing the services and quoting fees, or a brochure 
entitled “*“ THE WISDOM OF MAKING A WILL”, may be 
obtained free on application to any branch of the Bank, the Head 


Office of the Executor and Trustee Company, Poultry, London, 


E.C.2, or its own branches in various provincial centres. 


MIDLAND BANK 
==EXECUTOR & TRUSTE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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Mills & Co. 


(Established 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability, 1885. 


incorporating 


CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CQ. 


(Established before 1600) 


BANKERS 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 


Glyn, 








(Established 1809) 








EVERY MODERN 


BANKING FACILITY 





67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Gen. The Hon. Sir H. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 


LORD HILLINGDON 
BERTRAM FRANCIS GEORGE CURRIE 
ARTHUR TERENCE MAXWELL 


EARL OF JERSEY 


Child & Co. - - - 


NEVILLE RANDALL 
Hon, IAN LESLIE MELVILLE 


MARYGOLD HOUSE, CARFAX, OXFORD 
GUY KEMYEL MOLESWORTH ST. AUBYN 


Holt & Co. - - - - 


MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT 
ARTHUR VAVASOUR BARBER 


ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O. 

FRANCIS MAURICE GROSVENOR GLYN 
MICHAEL JAMES BABINGTON SMITH 
LORD WOLVERTON 


: 1 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


KIRKLAND HOUSE, WHITEHALL, S.W.1. 





The Bank is prepared to act as REGISTRAR and TRANSFER AGENT, being fully equipped 
with the necessary personnel and machinery for the expeditious and accurate handling of 
stock certificates 
maintenance of Stock and Share Registers, registration of probates and Powers of 
Attorney, and all other duties pertaining to the office of Registrar and Transfer Agent. 


transfers, preparation of 


share and 
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Hongkong al Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... : 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... 
(STERLING ... £6,500,000 

RESERVE FUNDS< HONGKONG 
CURRENCY $10,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Chairman. 
G. MISKIN, Deputy-Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. W. H. BELL. J. R. MASSON. 
A. H. COMPTON. K. S. MORRISON, 
Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL. T. E. PEARCE. 
Hon. Mr. M. T. JOHNSON. A. L. SHIELDS. 
CHIEF MANAGER - - - - Vv. M. GRAYBURN. 


BRANCHES : 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
Yokohama. 








$50,000,000 
$20,000,000 














COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
The Hon. Alexander Baring. C. A. Campbell. 
A. H. Barlow. Sir George Macdonogh, 
D. G. M. Bernard. G.B.E.,; K:C.B., K.C€.M.G, 
C. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
QO. J. Barnes, R. E. N. Padfield 
Sub-Manager, G. M. Dalgety. Accountant, A. M. Knig4t. 





9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 

















THE CHARTERED BANK 


OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 


CAPITAL oo es ke 
RESERVE FUND. 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


Drafts issued on the undermentioned Agencies 
and Branches, Bills of Exchange bought and 
received for collection, Letters of Credit 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued, and every 
description of Banking business transacted. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 


Executorships. 


Agencies and Branches: 


Alor Star (Malay States), Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Cawnpore, Cebu, Colombo, 
Delhi, Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkong, 
Iloilo,” Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, 
Kuching, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, Peiping 
(Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, Semarang, Seremban, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sitiawan  (F.M.S.) Sourabaya, 
Taiping (F.M.S.), ‘Tientsin, Tongkah (Bhuket), ‘Tsingtao, 
Yokohama, Zamboanga (Philippine Islands). 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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put something which is just as essential to a 


— pusiness, private, professional or commercial, 
se pread he eats is to his own physical being. 
And if it were practicable to say that the payment 
Al 


e costs so much and the collection of a cheque 
go much ; if the cost of looking after securities, plate and 
important documents, oriatang * passport, gir club 
subscriptions, making enquiries concerning the status of 
sons With whom one wishes to do business, obtaining 
information on a myriad matters; and being in turn 
something of a lawyer, accountant, economist, and, more, 
a father confessor, could be reduced to precise figures, 
then the mystery of bank charges would disappear. But 
his cannot be done with anything like precision; the 
foures would be round numbers and charges would 
srobably be more formidable than they are; and it is 
quite impossible to. place a. valuation .on such services. 
(onditions vary so widely for even any particular service 
that the expense of “ costing ” it would mean either 
inereasing the charge or rendering the service at a loss. 
This ean perhaps be better appreciated from the fact that 
the banks have to earn in the neighbourhood of 2} per 
cent. on the total of their deposits to meet their adminis- 
tration charges, and that there is no diminution in the 
latter proportionate to reduced earning capacity in 
times of cheap money. 

The banks are thus forced back on a rough and ready 
method of deciding what the customer shall pay. Every- 
thing is taken into account, but the result is the outcome 
of the reasoned judgement of the banker, not of a mathe- 
matical calculation. Moreover, as with any business 
transaction the banker can always be-called upon, and 
reckoned upon, to offer a reasoned defence of his charge. 


of a chequ 


Metuops Rovcu Bur Fair. 

The methods adopted are few, all based on the relation 
between the value of the account and the work entailed 
or trouble given in running it. An approximate reckoning 
of the work entailed is the space occupied in the current 
account ledger, or again the debit turnover—the total of 
cheques drawn in a given period ; the value of the account 
lies in the use to the banker of the money which the 
customer leaves with him for a period long enough to be of 
use. Let us take the example of A requiring the loan of 
£500 to carry through a transaction which will not return 
its capital and profit for three months. B’s offer to lend 
the money on the understanding that A will pay it back 


at any moment it may be needed is useless, for A would 


be unable without’ outside help to keep any promise he 
This is just the position in 
which a banker finds himself, and he has, therefore, to 
learn from experience what are the prospects of his 
customers’ calling for the money back, and, between them 
all, to learn to what extent he can safely lend to his 


customers as a whole. 


For a fair and accurate judgement for this purpose, 
customers of English banks pay less dearly than those of 
the banks in any other country. Admittedly all banks do 


not charge the same in similar circumstances ; there are 
differences even within a bank itself. But these are 


inherent in the method adopted and are rarely so great as 
to be a hardship. The very looseness of the method 


precludes any question of agreement between the banks, 


and disparities thus tend to be evened out by com- 


| petition, which is a natural and adequate safeguard. 


Maurice Mecran. 


Banking—A_ Retrospect 


THE last fifty years have seen a great change in the 
‘ttucture of English banking. ‘The numerous private 
’anks and small joint stock concerns of a local character 
which at one time served the needs of the community 
have been replaced by a comparatively few large banks, 
nainly with their administrative headquarters in London, 
although in a few instances in important centres some 
banks have their own local head-oflice with a local board, 
to which is delegated a wide authority in dealing with 
advances and other matters. 

As a result of this change, the partners of the private 


bank, or, it might be, the directors of the local joint-stock 
institution, are now represented by the branch manager, 
who, starting as a junior clerk, has gone through the 
various stages of training necessary to fit him for his 
responsible post. :In those rather easy-going days, which 
now seem so far; off, business was, to a much: greater 
extent, personal or individualistic than it is today. It is 
true that with the legalising of the principle of limited 
liability in, if I remember rightly, the sixties, the day of 
the big corporation had dawned. But at the time of 
which I speak the small family business was very much 
in evidence, and in such instances the relations between 
the banker and his customer were often largely of a 
personal nature and of many years’ standing as, in the 
natural course, one member of the family succeeded 
another in the control of the business. Even in those 
instances where local banking requirements were’ served 
by a small joint-stock institution with capital locally 
subscribed, the connexion between the bank and its 
customers was influenced very much by personal con- 
siderations. In those days individualism was not regarded 
as something unsocial, to be legislated’ out of existence ; 
nor was the profit motive regarded as a crime! The 
small bank, therefore, extended its support to local 
borrowers, not infrequently on the most slender security 
and relying mainly on the character of the customer, 
thus assisting materially the industrial development of 
the country besides earning reasonable profits for itself. 
In doing so, risks at times were taken which ultimately 
were found to have been unjustified, and then the conse- 
quences were occasionally serious. On the whole, how- 
ever, the system worked well and served a useful purpose 
in that evolution towards larger units in industry which 
have appeared in increasing numbers during the lives of 
most of us. 
AMALGAMATIONS. 

Although, generally speaking, the small local bank 
possessed resources suflicient to satisfy the banking 
requirements of the district, its task became increasingly 
difficult as the tendency towards greater concentration 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A.) 
HEAD OFFICE: | 
PINE STREET CORNER OF NASSAU, NEW YORK 





The Bank offers complete facilities 
for the provision of all banking 
services and the handling of Anglo- 
and foreign business. 
deposit accounts are 
with the 


American e 
Current and 
invited and 

management is welcomed. 


consultation 





CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT 
_ THE WORLD 


London Offices: 


10 MOORGATE, E.C. 2 
AND 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2 
ALSO 


The Chase National Executors & Trustees Corpn., Ltd. 
10 Moorgate, EC. 2 
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World-wide facilities for banking 







SERVICE 






; business of every description. 


PRINCIPAL 
LONDON OFFICES: 
20 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 3. 
9 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


PRINCIPAL 
MANCHESTER OFFICES: 
MOSLEY ST.—ST. ANN ST. 


EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN, 


Williams Deacon’s 


Bank Limited 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE, 


ASSOCIATED BANK: THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
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Increase your Trade 
with Australia 
New Zealand = and 
Pacifie Islands 
<TR 


The Bank of New South Wales 
through its 771 Branches is in 
au position to assist business men 
in their trade with above coun- 
tries. Facilities include :—Letters 
of Credit; Negotiation and Collec- viet 2:10 yin oe 


tion of Bills: Forward Exchange 


ye 


Quotations; Issuing Drafts and 
Making Mail and Cable Trans- 
fers: Dealings in all Currencies, 
Full details of the Bank’s 
services may be obtained from 


etc. 





HEAD OFFICE, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


of 


the London Offices. 


BANK 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


(With which the Western Australian Bank and The Australian Bank 
of Commerce Limited are amalgamated) 


AGGREGATE ASSETS, September 30th, 1935—£115,559.000 


London Offices: 


29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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BANK w, LONDO 
SOUTH AMERIC 


LIMITED 


Affords a complete international 
banking service through 
its branches 
in 


ARGENTINA, URUGUAY 
PARAGUAY, CHILE, COLOMBIA 
ECUADOR, GUATEMALA 
NICARAGUA, PERU, SALVADOR 
VENEZUELA, BRAZIL, SPAIN: 
PORTUGAL, FRANCE 


Head Office: 


6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Agencies in: 
New York, Manchester, 


Bradford 
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industry gathered impetus. It was not long, therefore, 
jore leading bankers realised that, in order to cope with 
1, movement and furnish banking facilities on an 
quate scale, amalgamation or combination amongst 
» banks themselves was essential. For some years 
nagamation Was, therefore, in full swing, and there 
dually emerged a few large banks with branches 
ittered throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
ithe disappearance of the small bank with the personal 
wich in its relations with its customers is to be regretted, 
y branch manager of the new system has the oppor- 
ity of showing that he is not an unworthy successor 
these old-time bankers. In country districts especially, 
knowledge which a bank-manager is presumed to 
sess ranges from agriculture to high finance, whilst 
nome-tax problems and the preparation of a will and 
‘cnosal of the estate are regarded as part of the day’s 
ok! The bank-manager in innumerable instances, 
{with every justification, is regarded as a confidant 
(friend whose judgement may be relied on. Though 
ntiment may tinge our recollections of what are now 
warded as the good old days and lend to them a certain 
Amour, it should not be allowed to blind us to certain 
jd advantages which the change in the banking 
stem has conferred on us. 
‘Itis conceivable that the small local bank, operating in 
district dependent mainly on a particular industry, 
ight find itself in difficulties if the industry in question 
yeame depressed. Now a risk of this kind may be dis- 
warded, since only a negligible proportion of the great 
sures possessed by a present-day bank would be 
fected; the small banks, so to speak, had “ too many 
ws in one basket.” ‘There is another point, the very 
portant one of a customer’s balance-sheet. In my 
uly days, to have a properly audited balance-sheet 
yimitted by a customer was exceptional. Now, 
lance-sheets are now the rule rather than the exception. 
Noo often in less strenuous days the individual trader 
ived support from his banker to an extent which 
night have been justified as an act of friendship, but not 
sa business transaction. 
Brancu BANKING. 
Another advantage of the branch banking system lies 
the comprehensive mobilisation of capital which it 
nders possible. A bank’s share capital is comparatively 
mall ; its major resources consist of the moneys belonging 
othe depositors at its various branches throughout the 
wuntry. These moneys are available for the finance of 
siness in any district served by the bank; literally the 
posit made by John Jones at Bristol branch may be 
) ed in allowing loan facilities to James Henry at New- 
ustle! This concentration of capital for use where it is 
quired is of immense importance to industry as a whole, 

d represents a great gain to the community. It is, 
wwever, frequently asserted (in fact, the advocates of 
utionalisation rest a great part of their case on this) that 
esmall man does not receive the sympathetic treatment 
hm an executive sitting in London that he did when 
wal needs were served by local institutions. Speaking 

ma fairly long and varied experience, banks are always 
tady to lend to the small business as well as to the large, 
povided certain conditions are complied with. Obvi- 
sly the large concern with a big capital may be entitled 
, and frequently receives, better terms than the small 
siness where probably the risk is greater. But with 
hmpetition between the banks as it is today no credit- 
othy borrower is turned aside. 

I'l have appeared to concentrate over-much on the 
hsition of the borrower and the advantages he derives 
Inder the new dispensation it does not mean that I have 
Nerlooked the depositor. His importance as the supplier 
M the funds, without which the bank could not lend to 
eextent it does, goes without saying. To him security 
‘the main consideration, and this he obtains in the 
highly skilicd management of the English banks. 

ForEeIGN BUSINESS. 

Also in the field of foreign business a great change 
s taken place in the practice of our banks. Formerly 
rusacted almost entirely through the foreign banks 
tLondon, business of this nature is now dealt with by 


l 
by 
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the Foreign Department which is now part of the estab- 
lishment of most of our English banks. The finance 
of foreign business is undertaken and provides a source 
of profit formerly the perquisite of the foreign banks. 
A specialist’s knowledge is necessary in the running of 
these departments, and the work is of a most interesting 
character. Each bank has also its Intelligence Depart- 
ment, with extraordinarily complete records and statistics 
available for the use of the customers of the bank. 

One of the main services rendered by a bank is the due 
care of the depositor’s money while he is alive and might 
at any moment call for its repayment. This has always 
been so, but now this care has been extended to his 
affairs after his death. The Trustee Department of 
the bank is prepared not only to attend to his funeral 
arrangements but to administer his estate for the benefit 
of those whom he may leave behind. 

STAFF AND OtnerR MATTERS. 

These are but a few of the changes that the years 
have brought about. Others concerning the staff have 
effected great improvement in the conditions governing 
employment in the banks. Salaries have been substan- 
tially increased, holidays are longer and pensions and 
other benefits are now on a satisfactory seale. And, 
what old-time bankers never expected to see, women 
are now extensively employed, not only as shorthand- 
typists, but in ordinary clerical duties. Finally, 
mechanisation has invaded the one-time sacred precincts ! 
Generally speaking, these ingenious inventions are hidden 
away in rooms remote from the public. 

This is an age of experiment, and the advocates of 


nationalisation make up in declamation what they 
lack in numbers. To them banking appears to be a 


particularly attractive subject on which to test their 
theories, regardless of the fact that the English banking 
system rests on the confidence which long years of skilled 
and careful management have gradually engendered. 
It is a truism to say that a strong banking system is an 
asset of inestimable value to a country. 

Joun Brunton. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: 


15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


Authorised Capital ...  £3,000,000 


Paid-up Capital ... £1,050,000 


Reserve Fund and Un- 
divided Profits ... £1,249,097 
Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
and PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS. 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





DEPOSIT RATES will 
be quoted upon application. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


accepted. 


J. B. CRICHTON, Chief Manager. 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office : 54 Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays group of Banks has Branches in 
many parts of the Empire and elsewhere and 
is represented by Agents and Correspondents 
throughout the World. . This extensive 
organisation is placed at the disposal of cus- 
tomers desirous of -transacting any descrip- 
tion of domestic or foreign banking business. 
Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 


can be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


and Trustee Business 


undertaken. 


Executor 


Chief Trustee Office: 
37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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STANDARD BANK 





OF SOUTH AFRICA smreo 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa and to the Goyern- 











Head Office: 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 

77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 

London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. | 

West End Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 
Hamburg Agency: 49 Schauenburger-strasse. 
Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in South, East 
and Central Africa. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank kas over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and | 

Correspondents throughout the World. The closest touch with 

Trade and tndustrial conditions is maintained, with special | 

attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service 

is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to 
develop trade with South, East and Central Africa. 


inents of Northern Rhodesia, .Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Tanganyika. 

CAPITAL— ye, ee | 
Authorised and Subscribed £10,000,000 | 
Capital Paid-up £2,500,000 | 
Reserve Fund : £2,500,000 | 
Capital Unealled ... £7,500,000 | 
£12,500,000 | 




















THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is scnt post free an 
application. It gives the latest information on all South, East and 
Central African matters of Trade and Commercial intercst. 





BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 





— 


Ghe 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW 


Established 1872, 




















Limited 


DIRECTORS: 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. (CHAIRMAN). 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, 
THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT HAMPDEN, G.C.v.0,, 
K.C.B., C.M.G. 


SYDNEY PARKES, ESQ. 

RICHARD DURANT TROTTER, ESQ. 
SIR THOMAS WILFORD, K.C.M.G., K.C. 
ARTHUR WILLIS, ESQ. 


HEAD OFFICE: 8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
‘ (Manager: A. O. Norwood) 


CHIEF OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND: WELLINGTON 
_ (General Manager: Sir James Grose) 


Subscribed Capital - = = = £6,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - + = £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund- - -« «= « - £1,000,000 
Currency Reserve = 28s #8 -« £500,000 


The Bank conducts every description 
of banking business connected with 


New Zealand. 





























‘English, Scottish & Australia 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C3 
and 379 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





Subscribed Capital — - - - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - £1,665,00 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,00 





Board of Directors: 

ANDREW. WILLIAMSON, ESOQ., Chairman. _ 
CL. BAILLIEU, ESO.,'C.M:G, SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, 
KC.S.1, K.C.M,G., Cae 

LORD HUNSDON., M.C. ; 
SIDNEY M. WARD, ESQ 
E. M. JANION, ESQ. SIR FREDERICK W, YOUNG 
A. SHIPSTON. : 
Sub-Manager: J. JAMIE 

ALLEN. 





Manager & Secretary: A. 
Asst. Manager: F, C. HOUNSFIELD. 
Accountant: R. J. 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited. 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 


Drafts issued on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank 
throughout Australia. Cireular Letters of Credit an 
Travellers’ Cheques _ issued. Remittances made by 
Telegraphic Transfer. Bills Negotiated or forwarded 
for Collection. Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every descriptial 
transacted with Australia. 
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\KING at the recent annual Bankers’ Dinner at the 
on House earlier in the month, Mr. Montagu 
Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, said : 
“We have scen around us during the last few years 
je outward and visible signs of a change which has 
jen world-wide. There have been springing up six or 
even large and magnificent banks so_ that anyone 
unfamiliar with London would hardly recognise the 
juildings Which he sees, but he would notice, perhaps, 


that the * Old Lady’ 


A Changing City 


Williams Deacon’s New Premises 


columns, &ec., plastered and painted. A segmental 
balcony has been arranged at either end of the Banking 
Hall, affording valuable additional Departmental Banking 
space easily accessible from the Ground Floor, and forming 
rather a pleasing feature flanked by its twin semi-circular 
headed windows. 

The whole of the Manager's Department has been 
arranged on the right of the Birchin Lane entrance, the 
principal rooms overlooking the Churchyard. 

Nothing elaborate 





jssowly following their 
ample.” 
Pridoubtedly the 
Governor of the Bank 
aptly described the 
at change Which has 
taken place in the archi- 
fectural appearance of 
the City of London, 
and, however much we 
may regret the passing 
of old familiar build- 
ins, there can be no 
question that those 
which Kave arisen in 
their place are thor- 
oughly worthy of their 

designs and of the im- 

portant, Institutions 
which they represent. 

The latest and. perhaps, 
one of the most striking 
additions to these new 
banking premises is now 
to be found in the 
Birchin Lane premises 
of Williams Deacon's 
Bank, Limited, and the 
illustration which we 
are able to give on this 
page Shows the- archi- 
tectural beauties of the 
new building. The 
view, it should ke 
noted, is taken not frem 
the main entrance in 
Birechin Lane, but from 
the entrance in George 
Yard. The site of this 
dld-established Bank 
was, in fact, an irregular 
one, having its main 
frontage in Birchin 
lane, flanked on the north by the narrow passage known 
& Bengal Court with a frontage to George Yard on the 
ast, the remainder forming two sides of the pleasant, 
wmewhat diminutive Churchyard, the gate into which is 
shown in our illustration. 

The main factors governing the plan were the positions 
ofthe two main Bank entrances, one in Birchin Lane, 
which had been the main entrance for so many years, 
and the other so placed in George Yard that it could 
be seen from Lombard Street. Both these positions 
Were considered essential and the design of the Banking 
Hall was determined accordingly with the public space 


‘THE 


joining the two entrances. 

The Banking Hall runs through two storeys in height 
and is lighted mainly by the large semi-circular headed 
windows on either side and by the top lights where the 
building is set back above in order to conform with 
agreements entered into with regard to mutual rights 
of light with the surrounding property. 

The public space is paved with rubber with a margin 
ind skirting of green marble, The Bank fittings generally 
ae in light mahogany and bronze, and the walls, piers, 





New Premises oF MEssrs. 
BIRCHIN LANE. 


has been attempted in 
the way of decoration. 
The Bank Parlour has 
been carried out in 
plain plaster, the Board 
Room being panelled 
in mahogany and the 
Luncheon Room in pine, 
and painted. The 
Georgian feeling has 
been maintained 
throughout, but with 
an eve to modern treat- 
ment and use of 
materials. 

The Churchyard is 
to be laid out and kept 
in order by the Bank, 
and a scheme has been 
prepared for this, re- 
taining the existing 
plane tree in the centre, 
turfing the surrounding 
plot ; with flower bor- 
ders round the outer 
edges and a paved path 
around the four sides 
next the buildings car- 
ried out in Portland 
stone with dwarf re- 
‘taining walls and steps 
to suit the slope of 
the ground as required. 

* a ok * 


seeag a 


pun 


Interest in this latest 
addition to the new 
banking structures in 
the City is, however, 
quickened by the im- 
portance of the Banking 
{Institution itself, im- 
portant both by its 
line traditions and also 
by reason of the-high position which it holds today in the 
banking world. The London business of the Bank may be 
said to have grown directly out of an old private banking 
business of eighteenth-century origin, having its begin- 
nings at least as far back as 1771, when the private 
banking firm of Raymond, Williams, Vere, Lowe and 
Fletcher were transacting business at 81 Cornhill. Some 
six years later the business was removed to the site the 
Bank has occupied ever since at No. 20 Birchin Lane. In 
its early days the Bank became a member of the London 
Clearing House at atime when that privilege was confined 
to a select number of private banks of the highest standing 
only. , 

Part of the businéss of the Bank in those days was to 
act as London agents for English Provincial banks, among 
whom was the Manchester and Salford Bank. This 
relationship led naturally to an amalgamation in 1890 
between the London and the Manchester banks, and the 
business was henceforward carried on as a joint stock 
company under the name of Williams Deacon and 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Limited. Later on the 
old title, * Williams Deacon’s Bank,” was again adopted. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S IN 
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| or Sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. 





‘THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 
17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital pee Te ... £4,500,000 








Reserve Fund = sax ae 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve... oe se 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
under the Charter ae sia 4,500,000 
£13,475,006 
DIRECTORS: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. FREDERICK V. C. LIVING. 
CHARLES EDWARD STONE-LEARMONTH, 


BARNETT, Esq. Esg., D.S.O. 
Hon. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, Ricut Hon. Tut EARL or 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. MIDLETON, K.P., P.C. 


KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esq. HORACE PEEL, Esq. 
CHARLES GIPPS JOHN SANDERSON, Esq. 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW 

SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the Dominion of 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated 

: Tel: Banking 
Business of every description transacted with Australia and 
New Zealand, 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained at the Office, 





HAMILTON, Esg. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Eso. | 


mT 
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OUR STRENGTH 
is YOUR SAFETY 


It lies in the power of 
our large reserves—in 
the record of our 
successful past—in the 
certainty that we offer 
Life Assurance at its 
best in forms adapted 
to the needs of to-day. 


CLERICAL 
MEDICAL «& 
GENERAL 


Life Assurance Society 
15 St. James's Square, S.W.1 (Whitehall 1135) 
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Established 1833, 








$ riya 
For over 100 years the National Poovincial Fink 
has made continuous efforts to provide firste,ass 
service in all money matters; numbered amongst 
its customers are Governments, Corporations, ail 
sections of the Professional and Industrial C1. Ses, 
Heusewives and Children of all ages—testimony 

enough to the wide range of banking 
facilities it offers—and to one and 
all courteous and efficient 
attention is extended. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 


15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 
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IN 1935 
Payments to 
Policyholders, 

Annuitants and 
Beneficiaries 


amounted to 


£108,773, Every Week 
£471,351, Every Month 
£5,656,218, Total for Year 


Living _ policyholders and annuitants received 


£4,089,274 or 72% of the total paid. 


During the past six years, the Canada Life has paid 
to policyholders, annuitants and beneficiaries, over 
33 million pounds. During the same period, the 
Company's assets were increased by £15,437,966, 
bringing the total assets for the protection of 
policyholders to over £51,000,000, 


COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company) 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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a 
js now also an important West End Office, pro- 

BEF > incntly situated at the corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo 
S phce, close to Trafalgar Square. Other London Offices 
ythe Bank are to be found in Cheapside and St. Mary 
xe in the City, and in Westminster (near the Houses 
g Parliament), Marylebone and Brompton in the West 
4 *fanchester and Salford Bank, the other partner 
yp the amalgamation from which the present Bank has 
wo, was established in 1836 as a joint stock company, 
gent 8 at first only in Manchester, then the most 

: * industrial town of the North of England and 





LH 


py A . 
» the centre of the Cotton Trade and a number 
= » important industries. The fine building of the 
ice of ine Bank in Mosley Street, Manchester, 
k Eg. continuvusly occupied, with many extensions, 
S ER ge. 2. 
t ££ ;a process of amalgamation and the opening of new 
| By 2 pt Ss amalgam é I ¢ 


= B innches the Bank is now widely represented, not only in 
; Jucashe, but in a large part of the North of England 
gi North Wales, including particularly Liverpool and 
sefield. ‘The Sheflield business also has its roots in the 
ggitenth century as Walkers and Stanley, established 
in 1792, and later known as the Sheffield and Rotherham 
Joint Stock Banking Co., Limited. There are now 
atogether 195 offices of the Bank outside London. 

In July, 1930, arrangements were announced for a new 
ud interesting alliance with the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
the largest of the Scottish banks, which was established 
wer two hundred years ago. ‘The shares of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, are now held by the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, and, while each Bank still preserves 
its separate identity and continues under its own man- 
agement, the association has proved helpful to the clients 
of both Institutions. A.W.K. 


Variety in. Life Insurance— 
Policies for all Purposes 


Ir has been said that “there is nothing new in life 
insurance,’ a dictum that once was more or less true, 
for it meant that the few departures from the ordinary 
life assurance contract available to the intending 
plicy-holder were no more than variations upon the 
tandard policy. The British life offices for many years 
displayed an innate conservatism in their approach 
tothe public, and they have not entirely exorcized that 
tendency today. 

In recent years the attitude of the offices to the 
intending policy-holder has changed a little, but even so, 
there is far too much of the disposition to wait for the 
customer to come for the goods than to put them 
attractively before his notice. Hence the justification 
for the perfectly true charge that the British publie 
asa whole is woefully underinsured. 

If the ordinary man were more fully informed on the 

subject of life insurance he would quickly realise that 
hot only does it provide peace of mind. on the score of 
dependants, security for savings, and for income in 
later years, but that the hard-dying idea that in making 
himself responsible for an annual payment he is incurring 
aliability which might prove irksome at a later date is 
entirely fallacious. 
d Nor does he realise that his tax burden may be appre- 
tiably lightened, quite legitimately, by saving through 
channels to which legislation gives direct encouragement, 
80 that saving by this safe and sure means will produce 
a better result than he could hope to achieve by any 
other means. 





A True INVESTMENT. 

Of late years the ordinary endowment assurance policy 
had quite eclipsed in popularity the old-time whole 
life insurance ; and for quite logical reasons. It provides 
a first-class investment, yielding a better rate of interest 
than can be secured in other channels with the same 
degree of safety, and gives provision for dependants at 
the same time. It is more expensive than the whole-life 
policy, but if made the chief, or indeed the sole channel 








of savings, the protection for dependants will not have 
been neglected for the sake of the policy-holder’s own 
interests. 

Such a policy ¢an rightly-be regarded and should be 
regarded as an investment. Should it be necessary 
to discontinue it, the policy-helder will still retain 
benefits proportionate to the amount he has paid. 

It only remains to choose the type of investment 
required. For savings purposes alone the endowment 
assurance with profits holds the field. To show how 
the returns on endowment policy compare with those 
obtainable in other directions it may be useful to give 
some figures illustrating the probable results of endow- 
ment assurances for £1,000 taken out at varying ages. 

PROFITABLE Snort Pouicies. 

First, let us consider the short-term endowment 
assurance, for 10 years, with profits. Not many com- 
panies favour so short a term for with-profits policies, 
for they consider that the policy-holder obtains rather 
more.than his fair share of bonus in a short period 
as compared with longer terms, where the bonus is at 
the same rate on endowment assurances of all classes. 

The short-term with-profits endowment assurance, 
however, is a very fine investment, thanks in the main 
to the income-tax rebate, even though this is only allow- 
able up to 7 per cent. upon the sum assured and the 
premium for a 10-year endowment assurance policy, 
with profits, must always exceed this. 

Even allowing for the saving of tax on this basis, 
however, the yield on a 10-year endowment policy taken 
out at the ages of 20, 30 and 40 next birthday works out 
under : 


as 
10-YeEAR ENpowmMeEnt Poritcy ror £1,000, 
Amount on Maturity £1,183. 
Annual Net Prems. Yield. 
Age. Prem. Paid. Profit. Net Gross 
5 Ss. £ s : 3 
20 104 1 8 957 18 
30 104 19 2 966 13 
40 10613 4 983 15 














INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
It is a far cry back to the “ Spectator ” of the Steele 
and Addison period, many of the subscribers to 
which were probably amongst the first policyholders 


of the “ Royal Exchange.” 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


LONDON, 





HEAD OFFICE; ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3 
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Family provision 


scheme 


A scheme to secure a Capital Sum payable at 
death and a regular income over a period of 
years for dependants in the event of early 
death, at a cost which is litthe more than that 
of ordinary life assurance. 


Example of Benefits provided by the Scheme 


£1,00 
£150 


payable immediately upon proof of 
Death, and, in addition, if death 
occur before age 60, an income of 


per Annum until the time when the 
age of 60 would have been attained. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS (CEASING at AGE 60) 


Age not exceeding 25.. 


-£27.4.8 


Age not exceeding 35...£3-4.14.10 
30...£30.3.6 . 


40...£41. 9. 4 


The Scheme is readily adaptable, and rates will be quoted on 
application for policies to suit the needs of each individual. 


W rite 


for prospectus to the Manager 


EQUITY « LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 


ESTABLISHED 18.14, 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


























All Classes of Insurance transacted and 
the dulies of Executor and Trustee 
undertaken 


Head Office: 1 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
Marine Dept.: 157 Leadenhall E.c.3 


W orld 


INVITED 


THE LOND ON 
ASSURANCE 


Street, London, 


Branches and Agencies throughout — the 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 










































London:Manchester 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 








Year ending 24th March, 1936 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN 


in the Ordinary Life Branch for 


NEW SUMS ASSURED 





RENEWABLE PREMIUM INCOME 





PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 





SURPLUS CARRIED - FORWARD; 


AMOUNT OF 











and the Bonus Rate maintained at 
£2 - 4s. - Od. per cent. 








CHIEF OFFICE: 
50 FINSBURY SQ. LONDON, E.C. 2 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 


CAPITAL SUM AND 
GUARANTEED INCOME 


FOR DEPENDENTS 
AT MINIMUM COST 


| 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION — 


25-31 MOORGATE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


C.K. Vv. COUTTS 
Manager and Actuary 


Telephone: 
Metropolitan 8014 (6 lines) 
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he premium rates employed are those of a leading 

The result on maturity is arrived at by estimating 
future bonuses will be 7s. per cent. less than those 
won being paid by the office whose premium rates have 
jen used, and the total premiums paid are calculated 
the basis of income-tax rebate at one-half the 
dard rate on £70 per annum of the premium. The 
‘git’ shown is the difference between the total 
miums paid, less tax rebate, and the amount of the 
jey on maturity, and in the last two columns are shown 
the effective rates of compound interest on the premiums 
sich the final result represents. 

The net yield is the return on the premiums without 
owance for the fact that the sum payable under the 

ley is entirely free of income tax. Hence to give the 
ame return from savings invested in securities the income 
jom which would be subject to income tax at the current 
rate, such savings would have to be invested at the rates 
down in the Jast column, and this is the true gross yield 
of the investment. 

The result, giving a return of very nearly 5 per cent. if 
the policy is taken out at the age of 20, and over 44 per 
ent, even if taken out at age 40, shows that there is no 
fner medium for savings than a policy of this type. 

LonNGER-TERM INSURANCES. 

Next let us consider the longer-term endowment assur- 
ace, say for a 30-year term. This, on the same assump- 
tions as in the preceding example, produces the results 
shown below : 


30-YEAR ENDOWMENT Pottcy ror £1,000. 
Amount on Maturity £1,654. 


Annual Net Prems, Yield. 
Age, Prem. Paid. Profit. Net. Gross. 
e. sd. £ s.d. S adh £°e@a& £ «6 
q°°31 17 6- 80915 0 844 5 0 4 6 4° 514-6 
%- 3317 6 896 5 0 75715 0 31310 41610 
neces 8 4 101F 0 0- 043 0 °0 -304+319'2 


Here the full amount of the premium paid will be eligible 
for income-tax rebate at one-half the standard rate, and 
the net amount of premiums paid is calculated on that 
hasis. The ‘* Profit ’” over the net premium payments is 
ofcourse very much greater than on the short-term endow- 
ment assurance policy, and the final yield is greater than 
in the ease of the short-term endowment policy at the 
younger ages, decreasing more rapidly as the agé advances, 
because of the greater death risk, and, therefore, of the 
greater value of the life assurance benefit. 

But for the limitation of the income tax rebate to 7 per 
cent. on the sum assured the short-term endowment 
assurance would show up better at all ages. In any event, 
however, the returns on either type are in excess of what 
could be secured by investment of annual savings with 
anything like the same degree of security. 

SINGLE Premium POoLicies. 
While on the subject of the investment aspect of life 
assurance it may be well to mention the attractions of 
the single premium contract to those individuals who are 
subject to high rates of surtax on income. There is a 
prevalent idea that by making interest payments on 
loans against single premium life policies ineligible for 
tax allowance, the legislature has taken away the 
advantages of such policies in every case. This view is 
erroneous. It is true that it is no longer possible to show 
a fantastic “ yield” on the capital sunk, for the net 
capital under the loan schemes was represented by the 
difference between the single premium and the emount 
that could be borrowed upon the policy immediately, 
and consequently the payment under the policy, less the 
loan, represented a high rate of interest on the small 
capital. 
But the surtax payer who derives any substantial part 
of his income from investmer.ts can still use a single 
premium life policy to advantage, provided he can spare 
some of that income, or devote capital to income purposes 
while the single premium policy is replacing it. 

YIELD TO SuRTAX PAYERs. 
For instance, a surtax payer may be receiving only 
about 14 per cent. net from investments in Government 
stock, with their possibility of depreciation which might 
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reduce the net return to less than nil over a period. But 
if his age is, say, 35, and he sells enough stock to pay 
the single premium on a 10-year endowment assurance 
with profits costing, say, £5,000, he will obtain a policy 
for £5,460, and at the end of the ten years, assuming 
a rate of bonus of 35s. per cent. compound, the policy 
would amount to £6,490. This is equivalent to £2 12s. 8d. 
per cent. compound interest, free of income tax and 
surtax, and therefore equivalent to an investment of 
money at just over 5} per cent. gross, to the taxpayer 
whose income tax and surtax come to 10s. in the &. 
For lower rates of surtax of course the comparison is 
less favourable, but having regard to the immunity 
from depreciation of the investment, at any rate as 
regards the sum assured, and limited only to possible 
slight disappointment in the matter of bonus additions, 
the investment is a very good one. Incidentally, too, it 
gives animmediate and growing margin over the premium, 
by way of life assurance cover, to help towards death 
duties in the event of the death of the policyholder. 
PROVISION FOR DEPENDANTS. 

So far we have considered the question of the saving 
of money, for which purpose the endowment assurance 
is the vehicle par excellence. But before turning to the 
use of savings when made as a means of furnishing 
income, it is desirable to consider for a moment the 
claims of dependants. Where means are limited, the 
so-called “Family Income Policy *” furnishes a most 
useful method of ensuring an income over the time 
when it is most needed. But the comparison that is 
frequently made between the income derived from such 
a policy and that which would accrue from the invest- 
ment of the capital sum derived from a life policy is 
entirely fallacious, for the Family Income Policy provides 
in effect a capital sum payable by instalments, whereas 
the life policy capital is assumed to remain intact. 

An endowment policy, or, indeed, a whole life policy 
for £1,000, will provide rather more than £100 per annum 
for twenty years certain, if the capital is spread over 

















THE PROBLEM of the 
man with family responsibilities 
is solved by the 
“FAMILY POLICY” 


which assures an income to his 
dependents for anumber of years 


as well as a capital sum at death. 
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BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE Co. LTD. 


ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 
FILL IN AND POST TODAY 


To the Eagle, Star, and British Deminions Insurance 








Company, Ltd., Life Department, 32, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
Please send me full particulars of the ‘Family Policy.’ 
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that period, whereas the Family Income Policy pro- 
viding, SAY, for £100 per annum on the death of the 
assured, ensures that sum: only for the remainder of a 
po period, usually twenty years, from thie date of the 
licy. It. is desirable therefore that the intending 
 jievholder should consider very carefully the usefulness 
of the contract he embarks upon. 


INCOME FROM SAVINGS. 

With the straightforward endowment assurance policy 
the assured’s dependants have a capital sum which can 
be applied as desired, either retained as capital or used 
to supplement income. On maturity a capital sum is 
avable which can equally be applied to any purpose. 
This brings us to the question of the use of savings 
when they have been accumulated by means of a life 

lev. The capital sum may be drawn upon as desired, 
by way of income, or it may be invested in an annuity 
for the remainder of the life of the policyholder or of 
the joint lives of the policyholder and his wife. Or, if 
not required immediately for that purpose, it may be 
held for a time and allowed to accumulate at interest 
and then applied wholly or partly to an annuity, and, of 
course, the longer the purchase of the annuity is delayed, 
the greater will be the annual income to be derived 


from the proceeds of the policy. ALEXANDER WRIGHT. 


Compulsory Insurance 


A GOVERNMENT that compels its subjects to insure is 
under a duty to see fair play in return. Many motorists 
who insured in accordance with the Road Traffic Act, 
1930, have had to meet claims out of their own pocket, 
though they had paid premiums for protection against 
such a contingency, owing to the failure of the insurers. 
Still larger numbers have, for the same reason, been 
deprived of the benefit of their premiums and have had 
to incur the expense of new insurances. ; 

A Departmental Committee is now investigating the 
defects of compulsory insurance. The Board of Trade has 
suggested that it should be endowed with greater powers 
to wind up insolvent companies. That does not satisfy 
the needs of the situation. An insolvent company is 
bound to inflict loss upon innocent persons. It should 
be prevented from doing business before it has become 
insolvent. But who is to judge when the stage has been 
reached necessitating liquidation? Mere mathematical 
tests of insolvency are unfair. A good underwriter will 
pull an insolvent company round and a bad underwriter 
will wreck a solvent one. The methods proposed are to 
treat symptoms; it would be wiser to treat causes, 
especially as the causes are known. Insurers ought to be 
and can be stopped from becoming insolvent. 


Dancers oF Low Premiums. 

Motorists compelled to insure not unnaturally wish to 
do so at the lowest possible cost. If premiums are 
insufficient to discharge outgoings, an insurance company 
must inevitably fail. Inadequate premiums were the 
cause of the insurance failures that have occurred in the 
last few years. That brings us to the first essential condi- 
tion. To ensure solvency premiums must be adequate. 
The Government should therefore fix minimum rates of 
premium to be charged by insurers operating under the 
Road Traflic Act. The rates fixed must be high enough to 
guarantee the due performance of the insurance contracts. 

This still leaves the Government under the duty to 
ensure that the motorist shall be charged no more than is 
necessary for safety. The lowest possible premium and the 
highest degree of security : how are these two principles 
to be harmonised ? The Government in 1924 practically 
forced the insurance companies to agree that as regards 
workmen’s compensation insurance not more than 37} 
per cent. of the premium should be absorbed by expenses 
and profit, the remaining 624 per cent. to be allotted to 
compensation benefits. If the business does not work 


| out in these proportions in any year the figures have to 


be adjusted to the agreed percentages by making a return 
of premium to the insured employer in the sueceeding 


year. Why this left-handed manner of doing things was 
adopted is hard to say.. Expenses are not easily control- 
lable, even by governments... The real object was the 
limitation of the rate of profit and surely it would have 
been simpler to do so direct. 


LIMITATION OF Prorir. 

That simple solution might very well be adopted now 
in regard to compulsory motor insurance or any other 
class of insurance to which it is desired to apply compul- 
sion. The Government would fix minimum rates of 
premium applicable to all- insurers. The percentage of 
the premium that should be retained by the insurer as 
profit should also be fixed by Parliament. Any surplus 
of profit beyond this percentage should be returned to 
the insuring motorist in the succeeding year. No motorist 
would object to his company taking, say, 2} per cent., or 
one fortieth, of the premium as remuneration for the 
trouble and risk it had incurred in managing his insurance. 
In this way he would be sure of obtaining his insurance at 
the lowest possible rate of premium consistent with 
security. 

Companies would be encouraged to administer the 
business with efficiency, because obviously the company 
making the largest return of premium would attract most 
support. Precautions would have to be taken to prevent 
evasion. ‘To ensure every motorist being treated exactly 
alike no commission should be allowed to be paid to any- 
one insuring his own car. To allow freedom of choice toa 
change offices the premium rebate should be in cash. 


Ciaims Repuce REBATE. 

The amount of the rebate should be calculated on that 
portion of the premium remaining after all claims had 
been met, that is to say, where claims exceeded the 
premium there would be no return. Careful motorists 
who had had no claims would be entitled to the largest 
return. The amount of the premium ranking for participa- 
tion would be the surplus over the claims for the year. 

Care in driving could be greatly encouraged. Basie 





*sound advice 
on the subject of your savings 


Real estate is the best investment 
today. Before investing your money, 


pre, however, consider carefully these 
points : The stability of the under- 
taking; the soundness of its 

‘management and the security of your capital. 


The United Investors Co-operative Society 
Limited is the answer. 


*% points for your consideration 


The Society’s property assets exceed £1,000,000. Your 
savings, co-operating in “big” property investment, 
can safely earn 43% -free of tax, equal to £5. 18s. 0d.% 
per annum. You share in further profits made by 
the Society. It is a readily realisable form of investment 
should occasion arise. 

We shall be pleased to send full details of this scheme. 
Write or phone :— 


UNITED INVESTORS CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


(Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 
1893-1928) 
15 Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 
"Phone: Mayfair 6082. 
And at 37 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
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ould be fixed at such a rate as to permit of 
> bonuses Tunning up to 50 per cent., or 

en more, of the premium. One year’s freedom from 
” would be rewarded by a “no claims” bonus of 
-— cent.; two years’ freedom from claims by 15 per 
7 and so on, each consecutive year free from claims 
securing a bonus of an extra 5 per cent., up to a maximum 
of 50 per ‘cent., or whatever Maximum be chosen. It 
gould be a ES no claims ” bonus; that is to say, if a 
caim of any kind involving a payment by the insurer 
were made the bonus would be forfeited. 

CAREFUL DrIvInG ENCOURAGED. 
To encourage further the careful driver, to discourage 
the careless driver, and to keep premiums as low as 

sible, every policy should bear an excess, that is, the 
insured motorist would have to pay a portion of every 
Joss himself. This should not be a fixed sum, as this 
yould bear more hardly on the man of moderate means 
than on those more affluent. The excess should be a 
yrcentage of the insured value of the car. 

By these means premiums would be graduated accord- 
ing to the skill and care exercised by the driver to a greater 
extent than is possible under the present system. Any- 
thing that tends to reduce the dreadful toll of the roads 
commends itself. The: scheme would leave the motorist 
with no sense of grievance, would give him security, and 
would be fair to the insurance companies. 

I, M. Toovey. 


premiums she 
“no claims 


Life Assurance for the Young 


TxE main purpose of life assurance is protection against 
the financial consequences of death. No other method 
exists of achieving this desirable aim with certainty. 
A larger annual premium will secure at a pre-determined 
age, in addition to the protection against death, a pension 
on retiring from business. Thus life assurance provides 
protection against death and provision against the decay 
of earning power in old age. The younger the man the 
cheaper the cost. This is natural, because the sooner 
one prepares for any contingency the easier will be the 
attainment of the object in view. 

And yet, curiously enough, the hardest person to con- 
vince of the advantages of life assurance is the young 
man. To him death seems remote. There is plenty of 
time, he argues, to make provision of that sort in the 
future. What he overlooks is that many other calls will 
then crowd upon his purse. In the ordinary course of 
things he will marry, entailing the maintenance of two 


persons. Children will arrive, adding to his responsi- 
bilities. Later, he will have to think of their education. 


Natural anxieties will press upon him because of his 
unprepared state. 
ASSURANCE THE SAFEGUARD. 

He will then turn to life assurance as a safeguard 
against the terrible catastrophe that would overwhelm 
his family in the event of his premature death. By now, 
when there are so many. demands upon his income, it will 
have become more expensive than if he had taken time 
by the forelock. How great is the relief of the man who 
had the forethought to assure his life at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Most fortunate of all is the one whose parent had the 
foresight to effect a children’s deferred assurance at his 
birth, furnishing him at age 21 with a life assurance 
for over £1,575 at an annual premium of £10, or, 
alternatively, an assurance of £1,250 at the age of 60. 
The young man in that happy position will find the strain 
on his resources much lighter, leaving him a margin to 
develop other plans. But even he has to remember 
that at the age of 60 his £1,250 may purchase an annuity 
of no more than £100 per annum, and he will probably 
have bigger ideas of a retiring pension than that. It 
will pay even him to set about supplementing his future 
Mcome as quickly as possible. Delay is costly. Let 
Us examine for a moment how costly it is. 

STRIKING EXAMPLEs. 

We will begin with the essential of protection against 

death and show the loss involved by every five years’ 
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delay. To avoid the complications of bonuses we will 
confine the examination to non-profit assurance. The 
examples are taken haphazard from a single office without 
any attempt to-seleet- the best rates or to heighten the 

high lights or darken the shadows of the comparison. 
What an annual premium of £10 will assure when 
the assurance is effected at birth has already been men- 
tioned, and our calculations will be~ based on that 
premium in order to demonstrate the difference between 
assuring young and assuring at later stages of life. A 
young man aged 21 next birthday would have an 
expectation of life of over 48 years, but we will assume 
that ‘death takes place at the age of 60 in every instance 
and set out the probable amount of the annual annuity 
that could be purchased by the policy money for his 
widow, assuming her age to be 60, too. An annual pre- 
mium of £10 would assure the sums ‘stated below on the 

basis of assurance being effected at the various ages : 
Probable annual 


Sum annuity at age 

Age next assured. 60. 
birthday. £ & -s. 

2 oe re aa ‘i my 738 52 8 

26 ar “a as a as 656 46 Il 

31 ee or ne vie i! S71 40 10 

36 <t at a <n <7 ae 34 16 

4] es = oe a oe 412 29 5 

46 are a me oe 339 24 0 


GAINS AND LOSSEs. 

From this we see that a man assuring at the age of 21 
and paying an annual premium of £10 will obtain less than 
one-half of the assurance he would have got if his parents 
had assured him at birth. If he delays for five years 
the amount of his assurance will further shrink by £82 
and he will have only saved in premium £50. If he 
delays for ten years he will lose £167 im assurance 
against a saving in premium of only £100 and in the 
interim will not have had the benefit of assurance. A 
delay for 15 years entails a reduction in assurance of 
£248 against a saving in premiums of £150 and the 
deprivation of protection for that period. A delay of 
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SAAC 20 years involves a loss of assurance of £326 while those, Te 
premiums saved will be only £200, and of course Ay iegislatio’ 
will have been no assurance meanwhile. If the dee ; 
RETURN r ()\ is 25 years, the diminution in assurance is £399 t since | 
Wy R { only set-off being a saving in premiums of £250, Del tions of 
is not only costly but dangerous, because death nit the inst 
ELECTRIC AL SH ARES occur in the interval and no assurance money Would few, W 
| receivable at all. record d 
INCRE ASED FROM K19 TO ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, the feat 
| mn pe a4. O Delay is still more costly in the case of life-assiurane generally 
10 T rT rq ) endowments, as not only is the premium charged "i ee 
133/ IN TEN y | ARS higher rate for the older age but the period of endpy, yt y 
(e) ment is shortened, necessitating a bigger premium {) or. 
make good the fewer number of years. As seen aboy i 
An investor who divided {100 an annual premium of £10 will assure £1,250 at the go, “i ti 
equally among all the shares in the of 60 or prior death if the assurance be effected at bint ag 
Portfolio of Electrical Industries Below is given the sum assured by the same premi in 
Trust in June 1926, or when they first if the assurance be effected at the stated age. In-thy = : 
became available would have received third column is shown the probable annuity that coull ge : 
an income of £5 6s. rod. during the be purchased by the sum assured : : a 
first year. But for the year ending Sum Probable anny pag On 
June 1936 this return would have s ; assured annuity at a eae 
increased to £13. 3s. 4d., and the ne tee a “— ” by = 
original investment of {100 would in ee 45 is 
june of this year have been worth - pe a + ee .. 468 38 8 Assul 
£219 12s. 1d. = ad es es si 4s — 2 : recomn 
The Electrical Industries Trust op a 18 2 — 
enables the public to invest sums of - se > es A ies al : van 
approximately {50 upwards over a Denay Is DANGEROUS. " ag: 
range of 41 Companies operating in Here we see that the man who assures at the age of 2) a 
this attractive field. Its constitution receives at the age of 60 much less than half the sum ly » tlie 
combines the advantage of Trust would have got had the assurance started at his birth, by eT a 
Deed control and the simplicity and delaying assuring for five years the sum assured pe th 
convenience of the Unit method of ‘reduced by £91 and death protection for £559 is sacrificed: me d 
investment. Under the Trust Deed, the sole set-off is a saving in premiums of £50. By He 
powers are delegated to the Managers delaying ten years the loss is £559 of assurance shoul ee 
which provide the element of “‘flex1- death happen in the interim and a reduction of £179 in he 
bility ” desirable in a Trust confined the sum receivable at the age of 60, against a saving iy the ‘ 
to one industry. The Companies premiums of £100. <A delay of fifteen years entails the wall 
included in the permitted list have been loss of the death protection and a diminution of £263 in . a 
selected by experts after careful con- the amount accruing at the age of 60, the only gain being sid " 
sideration of their past record, their that £150 has not been expended in premiums. A % nig : 
present financial position and the years’ delay saves £200 in premiums at the loss of death “f " 
possibilities of future development protection for £559 and £338 in the sum assured at the Saal 
and earning capacity. age of 60. Delay of 25 years entails the loss of death yin ¢ 
On the basis of current prices the age a for cone —S £ cae at the age of 60, whi 
Managers estimate that the annual 1e only contra item Is t lat premiums amounting to £25) 
ostnrn @ comics ebdon will be have not hae to be paid. The chance of death betwee Ih 
in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. th > ages of 21 and 46 is considerable and the deprivatio there 
gross from cash dividends, with of that benefit alone is a serious misfortune. a with - 
recurring share bonuses in addition. A glance at the third column illustrates how the amon 
. omission to assure at an early age gravely impairs the at pr 
Units may be bought or sold prospects of a tolerable and comfortable old age. Comn 
through any stockbroker or bank. The figures are eloquent and need no words to enfor amon 
the moral: delay is dangerous and costly. desira 
F, M. Toovey, are d 
KLECTRICAL@INDUSTRIES he 
e Y 
x 7 : The Future of Unit Trusts | | 
TR UST IN the financial columns of The Spectator of August 21s that « 
last, I dealt at considerable length with the Report set 
: which had then just been issued on Fixed Trusts b o re 
a — a the Aas Committee appointed by the Boari be. 
with the progress of the Electrical Industry of Trade earlier in the year. It will be remembered ‘tren 
and Electrical Industries Trust,with statistical that that Report while, on the one hand fully acknov: of th 
information relating to all Companies ledging the useful purposes which had _ been serve those 
included in the Portfolio, will be sent free by the Trusts, nevertheless expressed the opinion thi f° th 
on request. Ask for booklet 8.9. the movement was capable of abuses in certain diret- shou 
WAly Doobied te the Basie of-aik Wanenctions tions, and consequently the Committee made a grett ee: 
number of recommendations. — 
TRUSTEES : MANAGERS: The next development in the situation was the POP 
a ~ ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED announcement by practically all the leading Trusts 5 
& LIFE ASSURANCE " TRUSTS, LTD. of their acceptance of the Committee’s Report anig YX 
CORPORATION UTD. 165 sateen nd al EC2 | their desire Pi fall in with the sccsaianediaiues of the  follo 
spsiegepsiesage Ainaitove of she Aamchatinsp Pied Committee. Further evidence of that desire was furnished 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED and Flexible Trust Managers some little time back by the formation of the Britis) 0 
Empire First Unit Trust, which in offering new units oie 
Aarnaramnnmnnmnnwwnnwnwneneacs | complied in its brochure with many of the recommend (‘oy 
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those recommendations had not been followed by 


islation. 
ere Prices OF Units MAINTAINED. 
since the issue of the Committee’s Report the quota- 
tions of Trusts units have been wonderfully steady ; 
the instances of even fractional declines have been 
ew, While in many cases there are small gains to 
record during the past two months, though in the main 
ihe feature has been one which is consistent with the 
nerally declared objects of the Trusts namely, great 
teadiness of prices. At the same time I am inclined to 
yonder whether there may not have been some slackening 
of the outpouring of the resources of the small inves- 
for into these Trusts—in which case the slackening 
may be due in part to the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Trade’s Committee 
in the matter of advertisement propaganda having 
rather cramped the style of the Unit Trust Companies, 
and in part to the tendency for some of the larger investors 
fo acquire particular industrial securities, and I think 
there may also have been a tendency to await the sequel 
to the Board of Trade Committee’s Report—namely 
the actual proposals for legislation. 

CHANGING CONDITIONS. 

Assuming, as it seems fair to assume, that these 
recommendations will be framed in the spirit of the 
(ommittee’s Report, there would seem to be nothing 
to prevent the active continuance of the operations of the 
Unit Trusts, even though restrictions in the matter of 
propagandist advertisement may have some temporary 
influence in restraining the rush on the part of the 
public for participation in the Trusts which has been 
such a remarkable feature of the past few years. It 
niust be remembered, however, that the situation today 
is a different one from when these Trusts were first 
formed, in the sense that shares of almost every description 

and particularly those of the industrial group—have 
risen greatly since the movement started, so that while 
there may be no reason to anticipate a set-back in 
quotations at the present time, there is obviously not 
the same opportunity for a rise in market values as 
that which existed a few years ago. That, of course, 
is a condition which applies equally to the purchase 
of particular securities in most departments of the 
Stock Exchange, and the point is one concerned rather 
with capital appreciation than with income yield. 

AWAITING LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS, 

I have little doubt, however, that in no quarters will 
there be a stronger desire that any legislative proposals 
with regard to Fixed Trusts should be hastened than 
amongst the Managements of the Trusts themselves, for 
at present the position is a little unsatisfactory. The 
(ommittee’s Report has probably produced a feeling 
amongst the general public that while the movement is a 
desirable one, certain protective legislative measures 
are deemed to be necessary, and there is a tendency 
for many investors to hold back awaiting the details of 
these measures and also their actual passing into 
law. In justice, therefore, to the Unit Trusts, I think 
that everything should be done to accelerate the procedure, 
for, provided that the measures are not of a character 
to restrict legitimate business, and they are not likely to 
be, their adoption should tend to consolidate and 
strengthen the position of Unit Trusts as a whole. Most 
of the proposals put forward by the Committee, including 
those giving Unit holders a greater share in the control 
of the concerns in which they have acquired an interest, 
should tend to inerease rather than diminish the popu- 
larity of the Trusts, and while for a time the spread of 
their activities may be restrained by less feverish 
propaganda on the part of the various Managements, it 
will only require a continuance of satisfactory dividend 
yields, with steadiness in market values, to ensure a 
following on the part of the public. 

Price FLUCTUATIONS. 

On the other hand, as I have explained before, and as 
was emphasised in the Report of the Board of Trade 
Committee, holders of Sub-Units in Unit Trusts should 
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INCOME FROM 
INDUSTRIAL SHARES 
INCREASES FROM 


% TO 1234 IN 4 YEARS 


AN investor who divided £100 equally among the shares 
in the four Portfolios of the British Industries Fixed 
Trust in July, 1932, or when they first became available, 
would have received an income of £6 17s. od. during the 
first year. For the year ending July 1936 this return would 
have increased to £12 17s. 6d., and the original invest- 
ment of £100 would in July of this year have been worth 
£194 1§s. 6d. 


British Industries Fixed Trusts enable investors to spread 
an investment over a large number of securities. The spread 
covers one hundred of the leading British Companies, 
selected on their past record, present position and future 
possibilities. All the securities are freely marketable on 
the Stock Exchanges. 


The gross annual yield on an investment divided 
equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 


Z | 
| Oo 
This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the 
last completed years of the 100 Companies comprising the 
four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable 


share bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms added 
a further 3 per cent. to the gross annual yield. 


Sub-units may be bought or sold through any. stockbroker 
or bank. Approximately £20 upwards may be invested in 
any one Portfolio. 


British 
Industries 
Fixed « Trusts 


TRUSTEES : 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ A FREE BOOKLET. Further information will be 
found in handbook 8. 21, which will be sent free on 
application to the Managers. This booklet, which is the 
basis of all transactions, contains full particulars of the 
Constitution and Management of the Trusts and the details 
of the one hundred securities contained in the four Port- 


folios. 


MANAGERS ! 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 NATional 4931: 
Members of Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers 
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The ‘15 MOORGATE Group Pend, bos (nits oF 
company 
of Fixed and Flexthle Trusts. ag 
Headquarters of the ‘13 Moorgate’ Group rates, 41 
spread 0 
Trusts hi 
ee . securities 
INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST, the latest addition to this well-known heen a g 
Group, provides a fully flexible investment within a range of over extends 
250 leading industrial and commercial undertakings, and, on the 
initial portfolio, shows a yield estimated at 41%*. | Inve 
> . ° Iv anoth 
The ‘15 Moorgate’ Group consists of the following Trusts:— nthe in 
may be 
“ the past 
Noainecor “Trust Annual ie ee ee ee n the | 
Name of Trus Yield Trustees Bankers fe th 
in the p 
INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST 43% Midland Bank Execu:or Midland Bank Limited have Xf 
and Trustce Co., Ltd. and only 
INVESTORS GENERAL FIXED TRUST 44% Royal Exchange Assurance: Barclays Bank Limited there be 
(Over-Subscribed) ir 
INVESTORS SECOND GENERAL TRUST 53% Royal Exchange Assurance Barclays Bank Limited 
nd Reade 
INVESTORS GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUST 38% Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limited matter 6 
INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 72% Royal Exchange Assurance Barclays Bank Limited 
5 7 of a rise 
PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 4% Martins Bank Limited Martins Bank Limited would b 
SECURITY FIRST TRUST 5% of 8 rise 
Lloyds Bank Limited are the Bankers and Custodian where a 
HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 48% Trustees of the underlying securities. at the Pp 
as to 
* This is the estimated Gross Annual Yield, based only on the cash dividends paid in the past year on the Some we 
securities contained in the Unit or Initial Portfolio. This does not include capital bonuses or sales of rights. — 
ing pl 
; ; valued ¢ 
It has always been the policy of the Managers so to constitute the Trusts of influence 
the ‘15 Moorgate’ Group as to provide a varied selection of investments, = = 
. . . . . . é 
which, in their respective fields, offer the best possible yield and prospect of in the n 
appreciation consistent with security of capital. ? 
J the 5 pe 
‘ ; ; . “ Aires ar 
It has also been the policy of the Managers to incorporate in the constitutions of sont 
their Trusts every possible measure to safeguard the interests of investors. from 75 
improve 
ee ‘ , ; perhaps 
Applications for sub-units will only be accepted on the basis of results { 
the descriptive booklets, obtainable free from the Managers: 
INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LTD. br the 
or SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD. Aires ( 
(BOX SB), 15 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.z. oo 
Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) less th 
BRANCH OFFICE: 7 PALL MALL, MANCHESTER, 2, a 
Telephones: Deansgate 2316 (2 lines) in the 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF FIXED AND FLEXIBLE TRUST MANAGERS. rips 
3 Tr 
since 1 
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ot regard the capital value of their holdings as being 
mtrely removed from ordinary market fluctuations. 
. yeason of the spread over a number of investments, 
the movements may conceivably be less violent than in 
y one particular security, but it is impossible to hold 
y Stock Exchange security which is absolutely free from 
natket fluctuations; indeed, if it were, their very 
narketability would probably disappear. Moreover, 
jolders of Sub-Units in the Unit Trusts should keep quite 
»s careful an eye upon monetary prospects as holders of 
Government Stocks themselves. Let me explain what I 
nen, An investor, say, having most of his resources 
in Consuls and believing that money rates were likely to 
rise, would probably hasten to sell his holding, expecting 
that Consols would fall in consequence. It is not only 
(onsols, however, which would be affected, because the 
comparatively low yield which investors are now prepared 
to accept on Industrial securities is due to the fact that 
on Consols and kindred securities the yield of income is 
infinitely lower. Where, however, the holder of Sub- 
(nits or, for that matter, of shares in any good Trust 
company, stands, perhaps, to be somewhat less affected 
bya fall in gilt-edged securities following a rise in money 
rates, lies in the investments of the Trusts being 
gread over a fairly large area. Practically all the Unit 
Trusts have issued brochures giving a complete list of the 
geurities held, and, for the most part, the selection has 
been a good one, and in the case of the Flexible Trusts, it 
extends over a vast number of securities. 
ArTHur W. 





Kippy. 


Investment and Financial Notes 


ACTIVE MARKETS, 
Iv another column I deal more fully with present conditions 
in the investment and speculative markets. In this place it 
may be noted that activity has been pronounced during 
the past week both in British Government securities and 
in the more speculative stocks, the outstanding feature 
being the sharp rise in Copper shares, following an advance 
in the price of the metal. Indeed, commodities themselves 
have experienced a further considerable rise during the week, 
and only in the market for Foreign Government securities has 
there been some dullness. 

* * * * 

RALLY IN ARGENTINE RaAILs. 

Readers of these columns will have gathered that, in the 
matter of Investment Notes, I am slow to suggest particular 
securities when the suggestion is based only upon possibilities 
ofa rise in market prices and not upon intrinsic merits. It 
would be easy to mention many shares where the chance 
ofa rise in market values seems to be reasonably good, but 
where a permanent holding might not be advisable. And 
at the present moment speculation in many securities is such 
as to make them sensitive to any adverse political news. 
Some weeks ago, however, I ventured to suggest the purchase 
of some of the Prior Charge stocks of Argentine railways, 
being prompted thereto by the belief that they were under- 
valued and also that they were somewhat apart from outside 
influences in the shape of political developments. I- am 
glad therefore to note that up to the present any readers 
who may have acquired the stocks will not have suffered 
inthe matter of price movements. Argentine Great Western 
4 per cent. Debenture stock has risen from about 69 to 77, 
the 5 per cent. Debenture stock from under 50 to 684, Buenos 
Aires and Pacific 4 per cent. Debenture from 76 to 81, and 
Buenos Aires Great Southern 4 per cent. Debenture stock 
from 75 to 83. The advance has been helped by the general 
improvement in the finances of Argentina and _ still more 
perhaps by the rise in the price of wheat and hopes of good 
results from the winter wheat crop. 

* * * 





* 
RECENT RESUtLtTs. 

The Exchange situation is of course still a grave problem 
for the Argentine Railways, and in the case of the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern Railway, for example, the recent 
Teport shows that while a better rate of exchange assisted 
the position, the loss on exchange for the year was still no 
less than £1,174,000. However, the rather smaller loss 
compared with the previous year somewhat offset the effect 
of a shrinkage in traffic receipts. On the other hand, earlier 
m the week. Argentine Railway stocks received a distinct 
fillip in connexion with a distribution of 3} per cent. on the 
4} per Cent. Preference stock, being the first distribution 
smce 1932-3, A. W.. i. 





‘ (Continued on- page 730) 


Wider Spread 





Greater Safety 


UNIVERSAL 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


offer an opportunity to investors to spread sums from 
approximately £20 upwards over the following list of 


74 FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES 


comprising Government Funds and stocks and shares in 
commercial undertakings with world-wide activities, 
thus securing greater safety of capital and stability 


34% War Loan, 1952 or after. 
4% Consolidated Loan 1957 of 
after. 
94% India Stock 1931 or after. 
3% India Stock, 1948 or after. 
Dominion of Canada Stock. © 
New Zealand Govt. Stock. 
Commercial Union Assce. Co, 
Prudential! Assce. Co. Ltd. 
Bolsover Colliery Co. Ltd. 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Lid 
International Nickel Co. of 
Canada. 
Stanton Ironworks Co, Lid 
Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 
Richard Thomas & Co. Ltd 


of income:- 


Marconi International Marine 
Communication Co. Ltd. 

Southern Railway Co. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd, 

Burmah Oil Co. Lrd. 

“Shell” Transport & Trading Co, 

Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. 

British American Tobacco Co 
Lid. 


Carreras Ltd. 

Distillers Co. Led. 

Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Lid. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (of G.B. & 
I.) Led. 

Ind, Coope & Allsopp Ltd. 

International Tea Co.'s Stores 


London Brick Co. Lid 

London County Freehold & 
Leasehold Properties Led 

Metropolitan Housing Corpn. Lid, 

Radiation Ltd, 

Associated Newspapers Lid 

Daily Mail & General Trust Lid. 

Wiggins, Teape & Co. (1919) Lid. 

J. & P. Coats Lid. 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

Burma Corpn. Lid. 

Central Mining & Investment 
Corpn. Ltd. 


Johannesburg Consolidated Invest. 


Co. Ltd, 
Crown Mines Ltd. 





Ltd. 
John Barker & Co. Lid, 
J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. 
Marks & Spencer Ltd, 
United Dairies Ltd. 
F. W. Woolworth & Co, Lid. 
Lever Bros. Ltd. 
Manbré & Garton Lid. 
Ranks Lid. 
Reckitt & Sons Lid, 


Spillers Ltd. 


Government Gold Mining Areag 
(Modderfontein) Consol. Lid. , 

New State Areas Ltd. 

Nourse Mines Ltd. 

Springs Mines Ltd. 

Van Ryn Deep Ltd. 

Assoc. British Picture Corpn. Ltd. 

British Match Corpn. Lid 

Dunlop Rubber Co. Lrd. 

Gaumont-British Picture Corpn, 


British Columbia Power Corp. Lid. 

Callenders Cable &- Construction 
“Co. Lid. : 

Calcutta Electric Supply Corpn. 


Ltd. 
Ever-Ready Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Gas, Light & Coke Co, 
Imperial Continental Gas Assocn, 
Scottish Power Co. Ltd. 
South Metropolitan Gas Co. 
Calcutta Tramways Co. Lid. 


Gt. Western Railway Co. Tate & Lyle Led. Lid. 
London, Midland & Scettish Associated Portland Cement Imperial Chemical Indust. Ltd. 
Railway Co. Manulacturers Lid, Steel Bros. & Co. Lid, 


At a price of 23/6 per sub-unit, and based on actual income distribu. 
tions made to Certificate Holders on Ist April, 1936 and Ist October, 
1936, the YIELD was as tollows :— 


From Dividends _... .. £4 6 2 % gross 
From Sales of Bonuses and 
Rights ... aa He - 53 7 %net 


@ Income distributions are paid half-yearly on Ist April and 
Ist October. 

@ All buying charges are included in the purchase price. 

@ More than £19,000,000 has been invested in the Certificates 
of the National Group. 


Certificates are issued by the Trustees, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 


who hold the securities on behalf of investors, 
collect all dividends, etc., and distribute the 
proceeds, without any deduction for expenses, 
half-yearly to Certificate Holders. 
Full information can be obtained from any branch 
of the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, any 
Stockbroker. or by writing for explanatory booklet 
“ §S. U.” which is the basis o: ali transactions, 
to the Managers, 


COMMERCIAL FIXED TRUST LIMITED 


(Member of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers) 


125, PALL MALI, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: 


Telephone : 
Comfix Piccy, Loadem, 


Whitehall 4057 
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THREE MANAGED UNIT TRUSTS OFFERING INVESTMENTS, FREE FROM PERSONAL 
LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF UNCALLED CAPITAL, IN THE SHARES OF LEADING BRITISH 
BANKS AND INSURANCE COMPANIES 


TRUSTo 
BANK SHARES : 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LTD : THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


| TRUST of 
| BANK & INSURANCE | 
SHARES | 


TRUSTEES 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD 


BANKERS 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


TRUST of 
INSURANCE SHARES 


TRUSTEES AND BANKERS 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 






















Safety of capital, certainty of regular methods of investment whereby con- 
appreciation are offered by an invest- shares of 31 leading insurance com- 
ment in the shares of British banks panies, or of 37 banks and 3 discount 
and insurance companies. The companies, or of a combined group 
services rendered by these great of 52 banksand insurance companies. 
financial industries are essential to The investor is free from personal 
every branch of trade and commerce, liability in respect of uncalled capital. 







and their vast resources, handled with 
the skill born of long experience, are 
an indispensable part, not only of the 


It is estimated that a purchase of 
Units at current prices and based on 
om le cash dividends will produce an initial 
industrial equipment of Great Britain, gross yield of from 3} per cent. to 

but of the machinery of overseas trade. 34 wer cent. on.insereace- inks ond 
Shareholders in British banks from 3? per cent. to 4 per cent. on 
and insurance companies are sleeping Bank-Insurance Units and approx- 
partners in the two most powerful and imately 4 per cent. on Bank-Units. 
best managed industries in the world. Units of all three Trusts may be 
The Trusts managed by Trust of bought and sold at any time through 
Insurance Shares Ltd. offer three any Stockbroker or Bank. 


PRICES 20th OCTOBER—BANK, 20s. BANE INSURANCE, 21s. 9d.* INSURANCE, 24s. 
' *ex divi 













income and excellent prospects of | venient sums may be invested in the 









TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


Directors— The Right Hon. C..A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman), Chairman, Bedford t 
General Insurance Company Ltd., Director, Equity and Law. Life Assurance Society; 
J. H. BATTY, Esq., Director, Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd.; ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., il 
Director, British Law Insurance Company, Ltd., Guildhall Insurance Company, Ltd., Equity 
and Law Life Assurance Society. ; R. W. SHARPLES, Esq., Director, Guardian Assurance 
{ Company, Ltd. ; GEORGE FABER, Esq. ( Managing Director) i 


REGISTERED OFFICE 30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 MANSION HOUSE 5467 | 


These three Trusts are under the management of | 









Apply to the above address for Booklet ‘ Three Methods of Investment in Banks and Insurance Companies.” 
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Gold and Foreign Currencies 


jr cannot be said that the fact that the members of the 
Jd bloc have devalued their currencies has come 
ja surprise. It had been expected for a long time, 
hut that this devaluation should have happened in 
the Way it has was certainly not anticipated. It was 
ievitable that no country could maintain its exchange 

ition for long once its own nationals had lost faith 
in it but. though each of the three leading countries 
in the gold bloc was faced with a different problem, 
pot one of them could have been forced off gold from 
the outside as was our Own country. 


The amount of foreign deposits and foreign invest- 
ments in France was quite negligible, while both Holland 
and Switzerland, though they had appreciable amounts 
of money belonging to foreigners, had at least as much 
in available funds in solvent foreign countries. In each 
ese, however, they may be said indirectly to have 
heen driven off their gold standards by the actions of 
England and the United States. In 1931 we recognised 
our error of 1925 and decided to relinquish the gold 
standard. In fact we may be said to have been driven off. 
We felt we could no longer go on living on our own fat. 
Very many of our factories were hopelessly out of date 
as regards equipment. British capital was not forth- 
coming to provide the funds necessary to modernise 
them when not only were they unable to compete with 
their better equipped foreign rivals but also were even 
being undersold in the home markets. 


It was then that, at long last, our Government realised 
that unless our industries were protected we could not 
regain the confidence of our investors. So, coupled 
with going off gold, protective tariffs were introduced. 
From the moment that these two drastic measures 
were carried out confidence began to return and money 
was forthcoming in ample quantity for putting our 
staple industries in such condition that we have now 
beeome in a far better position to compete in home 
and world markets than we have been for very many 
years. 

Tue Time Lac. 


It is an accepted fact that though sooner or later the 
internal value of a country’s currency tends to equal 
its external value there is usually a considerable lag 
before that happens, and in this country we have made 
great use of that lag. We have been helped very greatly 
by the reluctance of our chief competitors to follow our 
lad as regards devaluation. When it was realised that 
those countries that had already gone off gold, such as 
England, the British Dominions, and the Scandinavian 
countries, had prospered, whereas those that had retained 
ther old gold standards had suffered grievously, it 
beame inevitable that the gold bloc was doomed. 


The quick change from adversity to prosperity in 
Belgium when that country decided to devalue in April, 
1935, has been a very important factor in influencing 
the action of the remaining members of the gold bloc, 
and when America decided to work in harmony with 
England and France, with a view to restricting com- 
petitive devaluations, the chief obstacle to the readjust- 
ment of exchanges was removed and we can now look 
forward to peaceful and rational competition on reason- 
ably fair lines. 


Other countries have already come into line, but the 
mstake of fixing too hastily a hard and fast ratio between 
the currencies of these countries has been avoided. It 
will be some time, no doubt, before definite ratios are 
iixed, but in the meantime the various exchange equalisa- 
tion funds are there to tide over the interregnum. 


_It has been said that the franc was overvalued. But 
8 that so? Is it not more likely that the vast sums 
ofmoney that have been sent abroad from France 
every shape and form by French nationals has given 
quite a false impression of the true value of the franc ? 


For this money was sent, not in payment of debts but 
because French nationals had lost faith in their own 
currency. If and when they regain their faith much 
of this money will be repatriated and will it not be said 
that the france had been undervalued? This makes 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form at the 
present time even a reasonable estimate of what 
should be a fair ratio between the French and other 
currencies. There must be a great deal of give and 
take and competitive devaluation must be avoided. 
The same applies, though in a lesser degree, to the 
guilder and the Swiss franc. 
Errecr on TRADE. 

How far this readjustment of exchanges will benefit 
international trade is an extremely difficult problem 
to solve. That it will do so to some extent is pretty 
certain. But so many countries crying out for imports 
are unable to pay for them and past experience has 
proved how unworthy of credit many of them are. 
One has only to glance at the list of foreign securities 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange to see what 
a large proportion of them are in complete or partial 
default. 

It is pretty obvious that for an increase in the move- 
ments of goods between countries, one must look for 
general improvement in the standard of living, especially 
in such vast countries as China, India and Russia, 2nd 
an all-round lowering of definitely hostile tariffs. There 
are still some countries to whom capitalist nations could 
lend with comparative safety if they would buy their 
products, but this could only be brought about by 
mutual concessions as regards tariffs and quotas. 

Future or Gop. 

As to the future of gold, gold will continue to play 
the important part in world conditions that it has done 
for centuries. Much has been said in recent yezrs as 
to there being insufficiency of gold and also of a mal- 
distribution of gold. These ideas are quite incorrect, 
The world could do with half the quantity of gold or 
double the quantity of gold existing at present. 

Maldistribution is not a _ correct term. Unequal 
distribution does exist, and always has done. A country’s 
credit abroad depends mainly on its gold reserve and 
when that reserve is depleted, or shows signs of depletion, 
it is driven to impose such severe exchange restrictions 
that no prudent people could possibly lend them money. 
Germany is the outstanding example. The German 
banks and most of the German industrials are at the 
moment in a flourishing condition, yet they are quite 
unable to obtain the foreign exchange necessary to 
liquidate their foreign indebtedness. On the other 
hand, Russian credit has improved substantially since 
the output of its gold mines has made it one of the 
greatest gold-producing countries in the world. 

In all probability gold parities will have to be fixed 
long before the distribution of gold amongst the various 
State Banks is as one would wish it to be, and what 
then? The ideal would be for all the State Banks to 
have a stock of gold equal to at least 50 per cent. of its 
note issue. It may be a long time before this happens, 
but in the meantime such countries as have this reserve 
will be the only ones which will be considered absolutely 
creditworthy. At the moment everything is in a state 
of flux and political conditions play too great a part 
in world exchange. Too much must not be expected 
immediately of this devaluation by the gold bloc 
countries, but it does mark, in my opinion, a definite 
step towards reviving international trade. As far as 
the countries themselves are concerned, they should 
certainly see an increase in several directions, such for 
instance, as tourist traffic which, as far as France and 
Switzerland are concerned, is a most inportant source 
of national income. EK. L. FRANKLIN. 
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Finance 
Are Securities Too High? 


Tue title of this article stands for a question which is 
being asked on every hand, and I fancy trat it is one 
which is being constantly put to Financial Editors. With 
some of the leading Government securities giving a yield 
of under 3 per cent., it is not surprising that many inves- 
tors seeking for safety with at the same time a somewhat 
higher yield are wondering whether an investment at 
present prices is not to court the danger of depreciation 
in capital values within the next few years. And even 
the somewhat more speculative investor is also faced with 
the fact that when seeking fairly sound security it is 
difficult to obtain a stock excepting at a price giving a 
yield, say, of 3} to 4 per cent. 


A CoMPLEX SITUATION. 


Now. when this general question is put of whether 
prices are too high, the disposition, at all events, I must 
confess my own disposition, is to reply in the aflirmative, 
but when the questioner presses the matter further by 
asking whether an early decline is to be expected or 
whether prices have reached their peak, the question is 
one almost impossible te answer. For the situation 
contains this curious paradox, namely, that the very 
reason prompting the assertion that prices are probably 
too high is also the reason for a refusal to express an 
opinion that a reaction is imminent or that prices may not 
go somewhat higher before a reaction sets in. And the 
reason for expressing the opinion that prices are too high 
is, of course, to be found in a recognition of the fact that 
present conditions are wholly abnormal, and in some 
respects artificial. Yet that same reason makes it impos- 
sible to say whether these abnormal conditions may 
not continue for a considerable period, thus delaying 
any material reaction, if not causing an actual further 
advance. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROLS, 


Prominent among these abnormal conditions is, of 
course, the extreme cheapness of money ih this and in 
other parts of the world, and that same cheapness, as I 
have explained on previous occasions, is due not entirely 
to natural influences, but ,in’ part. to a determination 
of Governments of the chief countries of the world to 
expand credit and keep supplies of money very abundant. 
Thus, even when considering the prospects of improved 
trade, with a consequent increase in the demand for loans, 
it is impossible to say how far the Governments which 
are intent on the continuation of cheap money may offset 
such natural influences by continued eredit expansion. 

Moreover, among other abnormal conditions responsible 
both for the ease in money and the rise in. securities must 
be included the tendency for Caprtalist countries to 
refrain from employing their resources overseas, thereby 
greatly narrowing the opportunities of the investor, while, 
similarly, the spirit of economic nationalism which finds 
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expression in exchange and trade-controls also rey 
that expansion in international trade which Should tend 
to bring about more normal eonditions. wis 


gaa 


INFLUENCES OF REARMAMENT, 

Finally, so far as conditions at home are cone 
much of the present activity in Industrial securities 
the consequent rise in prices, both of commodities aft 
Industrial shares, is due to the expenditure already tay 
place on the rearmament programme, together yi} 
expectations that such expenditure ‘Will  mateyg) 
increase during the next two or three years, Th 
have special activity and strength displayed in the ghd 
of all companies in any. way likely to be affected }, 
rearmament, prices of metals and of the shares of fy, 
and Steel companies ; Aviation and Shipping shapes 
tend to advance. - There is little doubt that:a gin, 
movement would also be more marked in the casey 
English Railway prior-charge stocks if it were not for 
fact that the Railway Industry happens to be alms 
the largest employer of labour in the country, and, eq, 
quently, likely to be affected by demands for ineregg 
wages, especially if the cost of living should advange 

Now, if we are to assume that these admittedly abnog 
conditions are to continue for an almost indefinite peri 
then I think it would have to be said that the ] 
of some further rise in prices is more ‘probable than y 
arly reaction, and, indeed, I think that perhaps ing 
people would be inclined to say that as there is a Prosped 
of the abnormal conditions continuing for a consid 
while, the moment of a’ permanent reaction may yg 
be at hand, although, when we remember that spee 
tion, as distinct from investment activity, is becoming 
increasingly apparent on the Stock Exchange,. they 
may be occasional sharp reactions in some directiogg 
as the result of political scares or other adverse influencg 

Tir Lone View. 

When, however, the longer view is taken, it may 
well be asked whether it is reasonable to anticipate a 
indefinitely prolonged continuance of present abno 
conditions, both economic and_ political. They 
conditions which certainly do not minister to internation 
goodwill, still less to international co-operation, and if 
is difficult to see how international political unrest ca 
be unduly prolonged without something in the nati 
of an international catastrophe, while it also remains ‘Ol 
be seen how far Governments can maintain a’ policy d 
monetary and credit manipulation without  produeiy 
conditions of an unsound character. It is, I think) 
the very definite feeling of this kind which prompts 9 
many now to raise the question whether securities aff65 RC 
too high. So long as the movement in stocks, includigg 
the speculative descriptions, continues to be almog 
uninterruptedly upwards, there is, of course, a constatl 
stream of buying, but it is a movement begotten rath 
by a desire to secure quick profits through a rise in mati 
values than by a desire to anchor permanently in th 
or that particular security. .Already the search 4@ 
decent yield on the part of the genutne investor is bring 
forth all kinds of advertisements of securities promi 
to vield rates of interest wholly incompatible with 
security which the investor is seeking, and, coinei 
as this dearth of sound securities does with abnozml 
high taxation, there is a feverish desire for dealingsa 
securities for a profit, which, however satisfactory 
must be to the stockbrokers, promises to create: 
ditions far from conducive to sound conditions é 
socially or financially. 
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It is impossible, moreover, to forget that the presiigoy py 


A Sign to Watcu For. 


policy of Governments in the creation of artificial « 
ditions as regards monetary policy and other factot 
would be impossible if we were still under the controllit 
influence of gold standards, and I mention this pol 
not so much by way of proclaiming that there should! 
an early return to such controls, but to register the ¥ 
that as soon as there are any signs of a real movement 
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This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases for 
s. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by approval 
Mt the Governors. Age of departure, seventeen, when a situation is 
Maranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 
MENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently invited 
ind thankfully received by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., 
the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Treasurer, 
Moyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox's and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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‘DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
POLICY 


The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “Double Security” 
because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of. her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan”’ for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
GOODE DURRANT AND MURRAY 


RESUMPTION OF PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 











THE thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Goode’ Durrant 
and Murray, Limited, was held on October 15th, at Winchester 
House,. Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 

Mr: William E;-Pennick (the chairman) said that shareholders 
had probably seen a great deal that had been published in recent 
months about the prosperity of Australia as a whole, and it was 
obvious to all that an improvement had taken place. That was 
reflected in the company’s accounts, but it would be wrong to 
assume that the whole of~the community had recovered from 
the effects of the depression which had lasted for so long a time. 
During the -year .inder review there had been serious drought 
conditions, particularly in Western Australia, but in South 
Australia the harvest generally had been satisfactory, and the 
improvement in prices of both wheat and wool had to some extent 
helped to make up for a smaller crop and clip. 

The difficulty of having to deal with the competition of cheap 
Japanese products had continued throughout the year, and the 
directors were gratified when in May last the Australian Govern- 
ment put 6m such ditties that the price of those goods would be 
brought’ more ‘into line with those of the productions of this and 
other countries. ~~ 5 ‘ — 

With regard to land and buildings, they held substantially the 
same, properties as in~1929. In that year they were valued at 
£165,000 more than thé then book value. ~ At the height of the 
depression they had beén valued at £106,000 more than the then 
bobk value, and since 1931, with the improved state of Australia 
generally, property values’ had’ increased. 

The outstanding feature of the report was the fact that they 
were able to announce an amount of profit sufficient to recommend 
the payment of a dividend on those Preference shares on which 
the dividend had beén in arrear since October, 1931. 

With regard. to the future, they .were reasonably optimistic. 
The Australian Government was seriously considering proposals 
for a resumption of migration, and the directors were hopeful 
that those suggestions would become concrete fact. There was 
a shortage of skilled labour, and the directors would welcome 
any scheme that’ would: induce the right type of person to settle 
in the Commonwealth. ; 

The company’s trade in both Western and South Australia in 
the current year to date was in advance of that of the previous 
year. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


HOSCOTE RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
MR. ERIC MACFADYEN PRESIDED. 


Ovr balance-sheect is simple and self-explanatory ; the assets side 
gives for the properties, as fully equipped, the figure at which they 
were taken into this Company’s books after the reconstruction, 
pius development expenditure and the cost of new acquisitions since 
that dace. It does not attach a separate value to buildings, machi- 
nery, &c. We write off in the profit and loss account of the year 
the cost of any new buildings constructed during the year. The 
value at which the properties stand, £140,655 14s. 8d., is conse- 
quently much below what has been spent on them. Our issued 
capital of £166,378 is equivalent to £35 3s. 5d. per acre on our 
planted area of 4,731 acres of rubber: and our cash and gilt edged 
equal rather over £6 per acre. So that the net cost of our planted 
acreage may be said to be about £29 per acre. As our estates are 
well equipped in all respects the liquid balances may be regarded 
as reasonably adequate. 

Those of you who examine the accounts closely will have observed 
that our costs have risen. The explanation is partly higher salaries 
and wages, but mainly a reduced crop. A company ending its finan- 
cial period last June had to work against the handicap of a lower 
exportable percentage than in the preceding 12 months. In our 
case we had new areas ranking for assessment for the first time : 
but even so the crop accounted for is down by more than ten per 
cent.—and this has an appreciable effect upon the incidence, per Ib., 
of overhead charges. The year before we tapped, on the average, 
three-quarters of our mature trees: this year only half. 

In the current period I look to see an increased output, lower 
costs, and—with luck—a better price. If these hopes are fulfilled 
the promise I held out, a year ago, of progressively improving 
results will continue to be justified. 

The carry forward from the preceding period was £2,953 13s. 10d. 
to which the operations of the year have added £8,895 2s. 8d. If 
we clean up the balance-sheet by eliminating the balance of our 
reconstruction expenses, and add £500 to Income Tax reserve, as 
recommended, there will be enough left to pay a 4 per cent. dividend 
—against 2} per cent. a year ago, and to carry forward £848 more 
than was brought in. A rubber company has to work hard for its 
living these days, and 4 per cent. on our present nominal capital 
represents a modest return on the money the original shareholders 
have put into this business: but we have known worse times, and 
can look forward to better. Had it not been for the triumph of 
co-operative effort, which resulted in the international regulation of 
our industry, we should still be wallowing in the mire of over- 
production; our estates would be under-cultivated, our staffs 
underpaid, and you and I as shareholders would be going without 
any return at all. We have a good deal to be thankful for. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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the direction of the stabilisation of the exchanges 
on a return to gold, investors may regard such a de 
ment as heralding a gradual return to more 
conditions and a reaction from abnormally hig’ 
of securities. I must confess, however, thé 
I see no such signs. 
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Investment and Financial Notes 

New Capirau Issues. 
THE activity of markets has been fully reflected jp the 
continued demand for new capital issues. The Bristol (, 
poration Loan for £3,000,000 in 3 per Cents. at 99} was largely 
oversubscribed, but nevertheless the new stock was subse. 
quently quoted at a small discount, thus indi cating that the 
success of these new Corporation issues is helped very greatly 
by applications on the part of mere premium-hunters, Several 
industrial flotations have met with a good response during the 
week, the largest capital issue being that connected with th: 
issuing firm—now a public company—of Philip Hill an 
Partners, Ltd. The offer to the public this week consisted of 
1,250,000 5 per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of § 
each at the price of 21s. per share, and the same number of 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each at 15s. per share. Notwithstanding 
the large amount of the capital offered and the premiyy, 
charged, the subscription lists were closed within a fey 
moments of the opening. 




















* * * %* 





RUBBER AND TEA, 






At the recent Annual Meeting of Harrisons and Crosfeli, 
the Chairman, Mr. Eric Miller, made some interesting anj 
useful comments on the tea and rubber industries. With regari 
to the former, he referred to the rise in the tea duty in the 
last Budget as an outstanding feature of the year and 4 
an event calculated, if not to check consumption in th 
country, at all events to militate against its increase. With 
regard to the rubber-plantation industry, Mr. Miller expressed 
the view that the recent improvement in the price of rubber 
was a natural one following the considerable decline in the 
stocks in warehouses, while consumption had been greatly 
stimulated by the great growth in the world output ¢ 
automobiles. At the end of last year, said Mr. Mille, 
26,000,000 automobiles were registered in the United State 
and 11,000,000 in other countries. 
















* * % * 





THE Prosperous Moror INpustry. 






With few exceptions, the motor industry continues to give 
evidence of great prosperity, and during the past week the 
Standard Motor Company announced a dividend of no les 
than 25 per cent., compared with 10 per cent. and 10 pe 
cent. bonus in the previous year. Moreover, it must be 
noted that the higher dividend is paid on a larger capital 
than that ranking for dividend in the previous year. Ther 
was a rise in the net profit of nearly £100,000, and the 
directors are able to place £90,000 to the General Reserv, 
against £50,000 a year ago, while £60,000 is reserved fot 
taxation and a further sum of £20,000 is transferred to the 
Employees’ Special Fund. 














* * * * 






A REMARKABLE RECOVERY. 





During the past year or two the accounts of Roneo, Lid, 
have shown a tendency to improve, and the latest report 
shows. that the recovery is a substantial one, the tradil 
profits for the year of £63,000 comparing with about £34,50 
for the previous year, while the net profit was £59,689, 
against £27,754. The debit balance of £36,061 brought it 
is extinguished and two years’ arrears of 6 per cent. Preferene: 
dividend to June 30th 1934, are to be paid, leaving £15.8% 
to be carried forward. A. W. K. 
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WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.30 sharp. MATINEES WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 

A Comedy by Turgenev. 

DENNIS ARUNDELL. GILLIAN SCAIFE. — Cecit, TROUNCER: 
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“The Spectator”? Crossword No. 213 


By. ZENo. 
ze of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
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MUSICAL 
ACROSS 2. This musician blows his own 
1. This Russian composer horn! 
thought Brahms dull; 3. In music, the R.A.M., I 
Wagner he never really suppose ? 
rostield understood. 4. My first is unchecked in 16, 
n ai 10. “Give it breath with your my second in 14, 
g a mouth, and it will dis- 5. Be acquainted with. 
 Tegand course most . . . music.” 6. rev. Without a tremolo. 
In the  |3, rev. It takes three to render 7. Part of an orchestra that 







and ag this composition. reminds one of zephyrs in 
in the i. This puts a damper on the forest ? 
With piano-playing ! 8. Composers must use this 





signed name to begin their 


18, rev. Apollo is this of music. 
compositions ! 


19. A 28 of the octave. 


pressed 





































er %. The kind of day for hymns ? 9. In the Kyrie. 
91, rev. As this is needed to 1, F. 
Breatly compose bands of carol- 12. Vowels. 
put of singers. 14. rev. No doubt an orchestra 
Mille, 2. rev. The leader of a body of would be utterly  ex- 
States musicians is gone. hausted if a conductor's 
23. French composer who based ghost gave them this to 
an opera on a Maeterlinck follow ! 
play. 16. rev. “. me discourse, I 
%.“..., he sung, is toil and will enchant thine ear.” 
trouble ; 17. rev. Necessary preparation 
0 give Honour, but an empty before a violinist takes his 
ok the bubble.” bow ! _ ; 
2%. Impatient interjection? 18. My first is unchecked in 7, 
10 les og Twill... you an ’twere any my second and third in 1 
lO perme nightingale.” across. 
ist be fF 31. rer. Tempo with me. 19. rev. This certainly isn’t 
sapital 32. rev. Nothing will make this a accidental in music ! 
There composition for two. 21. These give a musician ner- 
id. the 33. “We join ourselves to no vous shocks ! ; 
serve, party that does not carry 24. “The still, . + + music of 
A te the flag and keep step to humanity. ; 
ed the music of the... .” 27. rev. Musically held in France. 
to the 34 rev; It’s just as well to see 28. Part of the piano which 
that vour instrument is attains eminence ? 
this before you play ! 30. See 19 aeross. 
35. What) gives a musician 37. German song about 4. 
Tt ‘pose ? a8. 22. 
36. The stigma which music 39. A rapid scale passage about 
Lid, employs ! you. 
report 40. rev. It would be odd to see a . 
ading pianist literally play by SOLUTION TO 
4.50 _, means of this ! CROSSWORD NO. 212 
> 688, 41. “How  silver-sweet sound 
oe lovers’ tongues by night, 
ht in Like softest music to . . 
rene? Sane 094 ij1|NiGTD! E| 
5,393 42. A coda is at the this of a Ij tj C\H| El 
kK, movement, A/ LIM! Ss 
| ZUT| E|W 
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—_ a. Set Seats 
l, Range within which most AALS] TIC ITY 
— tones of a voice-part fall. LAL DIS 
— SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
| The winner of Crossword No. 212 is Canon Ogle, Christ 
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Church Lodge, Winchester. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Presipent—Ture Most Hows. tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Medical Superintendent: Dante F, Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure: grounds. ‘oluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, t2mporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 
the epparatus for the mcst modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatm. nt, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological researca. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
iishments and. villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves ih farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seeshore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 








At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn ternis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentie- 
men have their own gardens, and fac:lities are provided for handicrafts 
euch as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars appl 
(Telephcne: No. 2350-7 Northampton), 
appointment, 


y to the Medical Superintendent 
who can be seen in London by 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as aline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 


€ 


6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. ; 





PERSONAL 





LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green, 
Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hail, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ACHELOR (33), invites bright ideas for fortnight’s 
sunny holiday next month; would join party 
(3. France ?)—Box A665, T'he Spectator. 





C=: HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY ; 
W no dyes or stains; LASTING results assured 
(vide Press); non-greasy ; simple application; grateful 
clients include Royalty.—-Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
LABORATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 





| es eek COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”’—BkITIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





We can’t all win the Dunmow Flitch 
Though gloriously mated, 

Yet pipe of peace aids wedded bliss, 
And TOM LONG’S indicated. 








MEDICAL 





NALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
y ©6tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, to C. 
HEATON, 3s King Street, Wallasey. 





= 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 








CINEMAS 


CcCADEMY 
A Oxford St., 


“SINGENDE JUGEND” (U) 
The VIENNA CHOIKBOYS in a story of care-free 
youth, Tyrol settings, magnificent singing. 





CIN E 
Ger. 2981, 


MA, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 


WANTED 


AND 





HE LA W SOC ITE TF. 

The Council offers for award in July, 1937, 

THREE STUDENTSHIPS 

of the annual value of £40 each tenable by persons 
intending to become solicitors, on conditions prescribed 
in the Regulations. 

Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written 
or personal application to the 

PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY, 
THE Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 





OMPANION Pupils sought for (1) girl reading 

» Modern Languages (2) girl reading Natural Science. 
Fees secondary consideration as companionship in work 
is desired.—For prospectus, &c., write ‘* Headmistress,”’ 
co J. and J. PaToN, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





HOSPITAL FOR NERVOUS AND 
MENTAL DISORDERS, 

Nr. WICKFORD, Essex. 

(East Ham and Southend-on-Sea Joint Visiting 
Committee.) 


RESIDENT CHAPLAIN. 
Applications are invited from bachelor members of 
the clergy for the post of Resident Chaplain at the above 
Hospital. 1 t 


UNWELL 


Salary £350 per annum with $ 






A fascinating four months’ 
voyage round the World by 
the biggest ship ever to 
encircle the globe. Visiting 
more than 50 of the most 
interesting ports and places 
in 20 countries including 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Siam, 
Java, Bali, China, Japan, 
Honolulu, Hollywood, 
New York. 

From Monaco Jan. 23, 1957. 
First class only. 
Limited Membership. 
Minimum Rate: 438 Gns., 


(including standard shore 
excursions). 


For Further Particulars—Your local Agent, or 


WORLO'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
WHtehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


iverpoo!, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AN-Y-BRYN 
Near Llandudno Junction, 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 


Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qualities, 


INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 


Only a limited number admitted. 


Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to 
usual Curriculum, 


Junior School 7-10, Middle School 10-14, Upper 
School 14-17, 


Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A. Cantab. 


For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191, 





consisting of furnished quarters, board and laundry, 
valued for superannuation purposes at £100. Age not 
to excced 45 years. Candidates must be sympathetic 
to all types of churchmanship. 

Applications, together with copies of references, to 
be sent to the PHYSICIAN SUPERINTENDENT, Runwell 
Hospital, near Wickford, Essex, from whom further 
particulars of the appointment may be obtained. 

C. EUSTACE WILSON) Joint Clerks to the 
H. J. WORWOOD Visiting Committee. 





V“aiew in first-class school for a girl over 17 to be 

trained as lady matron. Premium required.—¥or 
full particulars write “ Secretary,” c/o J. and J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C,4, 





ADBROOK HOUSE, Betchworth, Surrey. Scholar- 
w® ship and “Common Entrance’ work, but also 
Science. Open country.—H. CousENs, B.A. (Cantab.), 





NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY HMC. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK, 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&c. Schools, Careers, Professions, Kc. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book PREss, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls, 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 


DOL 
GE r 
NORTH WALES, tiny, 


HIEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





| 

AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School og 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls arg 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. : 





a 
OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLg 
(Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 
CHAIRMAD sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G.C.MLG, 
HEADMISTRESS: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. : 
Public boarding school for 240 girls, ages 17-19, recog. 
nised by the Board of Education. Pupils prepared for 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestig 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses, 
All games, swimming and riding. Private golf course, 
400 acres of park, Sea and mountain air. ‘Thoroughly 
varied diet, fresh fruit and salads daily. Entrance and 
leaving scholarships. Entire charge of children from 
abroad, if desired. 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland, 

4,100 feet. Boys 12-19. Individual education and 
care. Modern Innguages. Examination coaching. Char 
acter, health, sports.—Headmaster, J. M. 5. Barnapp, 
M.A. Cantab. 


LPINE 








LECTURES 





NIVERSITY OF LONDOYX, 


A Course of Three Lectures entitled ‘‘ DE GOETHE 
A NIETZSCHE” will, be given by PROF, H. 
LICHTENBERGER (Honorary Professor of German 
Literature at the Sorbonne) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
OCTOBER 27th, 29th and 30th, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. L. A, 
Willoughby, D.Lit., Ph.D., M.A., Professor of German 
in the University. ‘ 

The Creizhton Lecture entitled “‘ HISTORY IN THE 
MAKING ” will be given by SIR CHARLES R. PEERS, 
C.B.E., Litt.D., D.Lit., F.B.A., at the NEW BUILDINGS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY (entrance from Montague 
Place, W.C.1) on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29th, at 
5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Sir George Hill, 
K.C.B., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., late Director of the 
British Museum, ; 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ Patristic Doctrine 
of Atonement ”’ will be given by the Rev. Prof. George 
Florovsky (Professor in the Orthodox Theological 
Institute, Paris), at King’s College, London Strand, 
W.C.2) on November 5th, 10th and 12th at 5.30 p.m, 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by; he 
Rev. Prof. H. Maurice Relton, D.D. (Professor oi 
Biblical and Historical Theology in the University), 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT. TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIA COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, : 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List o 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entrits, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 












COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 

oe (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES 0 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151) 


ONDON 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





of Typewriting and Duplicating artistically 


———— 
ered ont by expert staff.—QUE SCRETARIAL 


Sb cE, 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. Wes. 








iched-up, typewritten, and sold.— 
Holycross, ‘Thurles. 


UTHORS’ MSS. tot 
A DONALD CRAIG, 





RARY Typewtg., Trans., €c., promptly ex., MSS. 
ae 00 words, © arbon copy 3d, 1,000,—-Miss N. 
— 4NE(C), TheStudy, 96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 





‘sshest paid 
ee in firms 


Mek money writing tiny Sentiments. 
Plymouth. 


literary, work. 56 English and 


buying.— E. E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Gienside, 





YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet. —REGENT 
InsTITUTE (Dept. 8 5p), Palace Gate, W.3. 


— 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 








Good condition.— 


BRIT. 14th Edition. 
The Spectator. 


ncye. 
4 Box A664, 





HIGHEST 
REVIEW 


EADY CASH WAITTING.—TI give the 
R PRICES 
3048) 


OBTAINABLE for your 


COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2, (Tem. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) 
—Room and bre akfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ec, water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Ilid, Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 











DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“Crescent, Tgms.: ‘* Melerest,” Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 
ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600it. above 


ea level, south as, ect, delightful grounds. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. 


Newly dee. 
From 4 gns. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
M Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. ‘nelusive terms frem 13s. per 
day. lilus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH 


Ask for a List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REF we : _ HOUSE 


YOURSELVES in English Country. 





ASSOCIATION, 





P. B. H. A., LtTD., St. rales 3 HovusE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 
URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “Ss,” stating requirements to, ‘ SURREY 





Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
nhac CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 8.W.1.) 
—Room and bre akfast 5 5s. night or 30s. w'kly : with 











dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7289. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of: each 
week. Discounts :—2$% for 6 insertions, for 13, 


. 5% 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 
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by ELEERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


The service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 













y £40 * 
CAPETOWN 
DURBAN 

£46 












Regular Service 
CAPETOWN 
ELIZABETH 
LONDON - 
LOURENCO 
Steamers designed and equipp 
for Eastern 
outside cabins with window 
porthole. Spacious pub 
rooms and 
nade decks. Every 
sport and_ recreation. 
for schedule of sailings. 


DURBAN 


facility f 


conditions. A 


to: 


PORT 
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STEAMSHIP 








COMPANY LTD., 











104.6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Avenue 9340 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. 
CENTURY’S Experience in each Golden Cake. 


MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD, 


Per-tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 











gti UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
means big savings for Thrifty Buyers ! Lower than 
any shop prices, because no middlemen’s profits. —Send 
for Free Patterns and Illustrated Catalogue of lovely 
“B-P ” Underwear. Every size and style, for Women, 
Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Conipleté 
satisfaction guaranteed.— Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 





Ltp.. Dept. S.. Union Road, Nottingham. 
\ apn og DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 


knitted for you by native 
Shetland wool. 
fashionable 


knitters from lovely real 
Nothing else so soft, warm, comfy, All 
styles, plain or in famous “ Fair-Isle” 
patterns. SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop 
prices. Illustrated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free. 
Wa. D. JoHNSON, Dept. S. 395, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





“No cold for 
four years’ 


“TI used to suffer dreadfully 
from colds but have not had 
one for four years, entirely due 
to using Vapex. I advise all 
my potients and friends to use 


it.”’—B. S., Burnham-on-Sea. 


Follow this good example and 
keep free from colds summer 
and winter. Keep Vapex handy 
—ready for use immediately 
you feel a cold developing. 
Breathe the vapour. Vapex 
destroys the germs in nose and 
throat, and soon the incipient 
cold is gone. 


APE y- 


IN HALANT\ 





Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, 
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HOLIDAYS 


oe for new de luxe book of beautiful country 
mansion, 1,000 acres park: sight of sea: resi- 





dential. Also newest special treatments for rheumatic 
j and allied disabilities. — Address : KINMEL HALE 
| (RHEUMA Spa, Lrp.), Abergele, North Wales. "Phone 
| Abergele 156, 






RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 











| BATH. —GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE R- AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHA N. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH, | 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLEN 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). 
FELIXSTOWE.- 


VESK: 
—FALMOUTH. 
MELROSE 


FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIE L D, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths). FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Stre« 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX « P if LICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE. -W TWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.- pi NY. 

'EEN’S 
HU NSTANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS, 


KENMORE (Perths).— TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH 
LONDON. 


AWE. 
CLIFTON, Welbeck St.. W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate. S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, a m. W. 
—THACKERAY, Russell St... W.C. 1. 
—l ie A D ag RVC E S, 9s-LU2 Cromwell 
af 
MALVERN.—ROY AL NOL EY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAIT 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWIk Kk Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland) —SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAWKSTONE PkK., West 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE.—F a ARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK.. HYDRO Horen 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Statfs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bisho pst ignton HUNTLY, 
PRIVATE. 


on, 


TINTERN.—BEAUFOR’ 
TORQUAY.—HOWDE LN COURT 
—PALAC 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE 


HALL. 











HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





ill flat, off 


ULET woman tenant w inted, delightful s1 
Eaton Square tel., c.h.w. ; 


s; rooms and bathroo 
SLO. 3126. 





unfurnished £100 ; or furnished. 


VW! LL 


_ IOHNSTON, 





FURNISHED, sunny, dry 5-roomed house to 
winter, bath, wc e.., “phone varage 
Westwood Cotta aiesnattatoenenstt Kent, 


KENT, (SURREY & SUSSEX 


Mee srs. . D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
rs oppgarens: OXTED & Regs 
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On International Affairs: 





The Poland 
of Pilsudski 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. The 
author has incorporated much of his 
earlier well-known history of modern 
Poland and has added a new and_important 
narrative which carries the history down 
to well into 1936. Illustrated. 15s. 


Manechoukuo : 
Sewel of Asia 


By D. M. B. COLLIER and Col. L. E. 
MALONE. “ The authors, in this book, 
give a clear picture of the contrast of 
primitive survivals-and newly-born in- 
dustrialism that make up the Manchoukuo 
of today.” —Evening Standard. 


‘Full of interest and valuable informa- 
tion.” —New Statesman. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Southern India 


By GILBERT SLATER. “ This tale 
of his experiences (‘almost in the form 
of a diary,’ says Lord Willingdon in 
his foreword) is a. . collection of 
reminiscences and impressions. Yet on 
almost every page will be found some 
criticism or hint which betokens a shrewd 
mind behind observant eyes.” Illustrated. 

15S. 





Japan : 
Recollections 
and Impressions 


By GRACE JAMES. “ We get what 
is fairly rare, a book by a British writer 
giving a convincing friendly account of 
the Japanese. .. . She has a sort of Jane 
Austen modesty and attentiveness to 
detail.” —New Statesman. Illustrated. 

Ios. 6d, 


On Philosophy: 





Thought and 
Imagination in 
Art and Life 


By KATHARINE M. WILSON. . The 
essays of a modern mystic on such 
subjects as the Quality of Shelley’s 
Imaginations, the Thought of Keats, and 
the Finite Emerson. 7s. 6d. 


Life Here 
and Now 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY. An 
unusual book of reflections on life which 
is likely to command a good deal of 
attention. Lord Ponsonby has based his 
general argument on an analysis of the 
Sense of Duration and the Problem of 
Time. Ios. 6d. 


Contemporary Indian Philosophy 


Edited by S. RADHAKRISHNAN and J. H. MUIRHEAD. Contributions by such 
well-known Indian philosophers as Gandhi, Tagore, Bhattacharyya, Chatterji, Dasgupta, 
Hiriyanua and Radhakrishnan showing the new interest in speculative philosophy which 
has been aroused on the Continent of India. Library of Philosophy. 16s. 
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